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My Lens, | 
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vi DEDICATION, 


ee which 4 reſpectful prin- 
ciple induced me to ſolicit, I dedi- 
cate the following ſheets to your 
Lordſhip. | 
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MY LORD, 
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HE reader, it is hoped, will indulgent- 
ly allow for the length of time that 


has elapſed ſince the commencement of 


the following narrative : the greater part 
of it was written, printed, and the whole 
was intended for publication i in the month 


of September laſt. Unforeſeen events for 


ſome time induced the author to relin- 


quiſh his deſign : but, ſeveral advertiſe- 


ments in the public papers having ſeem- 


ed to promiſe a defence of the late maſ- : 


| facres in Paris, the author was induced 


to reſume his undertaking, to guard the 
public from miſrepreſentations, intended, 
doubtleſs, to anſwer the worſt of purpoſes. | 
One of the conſequences of the delay of 

| the 


ra e 1. 


the publication, for which the author 
thinks it neceſſary to apologize, is, that in 
the former part of the work, circumſtances 
are mentioned as preſently exiſting, which 
ou ght to have been now related as paſt.— 
For being excuſed for ſuch inconſiſtencies, 
and other imperfections, the author relies 
on the candour of the conſiderate reader, 
hoping that a ſtrict adherence to truth, in 
the narrative of moſt important events, will 
more than atone for his greateſt errors, 


London, November 14h, 1792. 


A REVIEW 


REVIEW 


WE THE 


' PROCEEDINGS AT PARIS, &:. 


Wu a great empire is. convulſed, few 
countries entirely eſcape the ſhock : the re- 
volutions in France have intereſted the world, 
have engaged the greater part of Europe in 
hoſtile preparations, and at this moment are 
become the immediate and neceſſary con- 
cern of every inhabitant of Great Britain. 


The events that have taken place during 
the laſt ſummer have been heard, or read 
of, with the greateſt avidity; but ſo diſ- 
torted by party principles on the one hand, 
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and defeatured by violent exaggerations oft 
the other, that few of them have appeared 
in their real ſhape. To hold the mirror up 


to France, that ſhe may ſee her own 


image diveſted of thoſe dazzling appear- 


ances, by which ſhe has Andes to 
deceive the world, and has actually de- 


ceived herſelf; and to preſent my own 


countrymen with an unbiaſſed narrative of 


the ſituation of that country, are the ob- 


jects of my preſent undertaking. The 
advantages which a reſidence on the ſpot, 
and a minute inveſtigation of even the 


moſt trivial occurrences, joined to my hav- 


ing been an eye witneſs of almoſt every 


commotion that has lately taken place, 


from its origin to its iſſue, are circum- 


ſtances which embolden me to give my 


opinion, with a degree of freedom, un- 
authoriſed in thoſe who fit at home, and 
through the medium of infatuation and 
prejudice, contemplate horrors, maſſacres, 
and plunder, and pronounce them liberty 
and Juſtice. 


The 


The French having liberated themſelves 
from the oppreſſions of a deſpotic govern- 


ment, under which they had long laboured, 


and a King being no longer their adored ob- 
ject; unconſcious of what they were pur- 
ſuing, they looked around for. ſome idol to 


which they might devote themſelves: they 


had heard of a free-born Engliſhman; they 
had ſeen America obtain her independence 
they themſelves had been ſlaves : the firſt. 
idea that preſented itſelf was liberty; they | 
ſtaid not to examine its extent or meaning; 
they graſped the ſhadow, and the darling 
ſound became their idol. The word was re- 
echoed throughout the land; but, how little 
they underſtood or thought of the ſub= _ 
ſtance of it, their ſubſequent conduct will 
exemplify. When foreign powers, in de- 
| fence of characters and properties that had 
been violated, took up arms againſt them, 
the French proclaimed they fought for li- 
berty; and while robbing and plundering 
every one whom birth or merit had raiſed 
to a degree of ſuperiority oyer thera, they 
had the audacity to obſerve, hat they were 
| 1 1 defending 


„ 


defending the rights of man. But, how- 
ever, as it is not my intention to ſupport 


the opinions I ſhall venture in this under- 
taking, upon vague hypotheſes or aſſer- 
tions, I ſhall e in the firſt place to 
examine what true liberty is, wherein it 
conſiſts, and what are the true rights of 
man; and in the next place, by an exact 


account of the events to which Thave been 


an eye witneſs, determine, whether or not, 
the French know what liberty is, whe- 


ther or not they poſſeſs it, and whether or 
not they pay any regard to the true and 
unequivocal rights of man. 


The idea that the French ſeem to enter- 
tain at this moment of liberty, is, that it 
allows them an unreſtrained freedom to do 
every thing they are inclined to do, provided 


that they have force enough to maintain 
their inclinations; and to this force, con- 


ſiſting of a certain number of armed men, 


by giving to it the title of The Nation,“ 


=P aſcribe the power of making, or an- 
nulling laws at their diſcretion, 


Now, 


4» 


Now, in any nation, or ſociety, already 
| poſſeſſed of laws, liberty cannot conſiſt in 
an unreſtrained freedom ; becauſe, the laws 
having already preſcribed limits to the con- 
duct of the people, it remains only, legal- 
| ly, in their power to do what they ought to 
wiſh, and to refuſe doing what vg " 

not to wiſh. 


8 FT" al ſhould be ſubmiſſive to the 

laws; liberty therefore can conſiſt alone in 
the power of doing every thing thoſe laws 
permit; and in the power of refuſing to do 
every thing thoſe laws do not demand. 


For a nation to be free, it is requiſite that 
every individual ſhould equally enjoy the 
benefit and protection of the laws. If, 
therefore, any citizen, or any number of ei- 
tizens, can riſe up, and attack their fellow 
f citizens with impunity, it is evident that 

the nation to which thoſe citizens belong 
is not free. 
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If any citizen, or number of citizens, be 


allow ed to do with impunity what the laws 


forbid ; it 18 equally evident that he or they 
can no longer be poſſeſſed of liberty, be- 


cauſe his or their fellow | citizens muſt have 8 


the ſame power. 


It is neceſſary, to enſure the liberty of the 
people, that the legiſlative and executive 
power ſhould be free; that they may have 
the means of enacting, and enforcing laws, 
for the general liberty of the nation. 


If the legiſlative and executive power be 


not free, the nation cannot be ſo: for, if the 


legiſlative and executive power be not at li- 
berty to prevent or redreſs injuries, a citi- 


zen may be inſulted, or attacked with im- 
punity; and where ſuch enormities exiſt, no 


country can be free. A man is as much a 
ſlave, who exiſts in a country where he is 


liable to be inſulted by his fellow citizens, | 


without redreſs, as if he lived under the ar- 


bitrary dominion of a deſpotic government. 


It 


. 1 ED 
If the legiſlative or executive power be 
ſurrounded by a tumultuous body of armed 
men, inſiſting on the paſſing or ſanctioning 
of ſuch and n decrees, ſuch power o 
ſurrounded cannot be free. 


If the government of a country have it 
not in its power to ſuppreſs unlawful and 
tumultuous meetings, that government 18 
ineffective and not fre. 


It is therefore evident, that in a country 
where the government is not free, and 
where the people are not free, that liberty 
cannot exiſt: and that, to enſure the exiſt- 
ence of liberty, every citizen ſhould indiſ- 
criminately be ſubmitted to the laws; for, 
till the laws be ſupreme, and the executive 
power have the ability to enforce them, no 
citizen can be ſafe, and of courſe cannot be 
ſaid to poſſeſs n 


Before 1 quit this 1 of 156 | 
which I have confined chiefly to ſuch ob- 
ſervations, as are moſt adapted to the preſent 
2 6 | | fituation 
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ſituation of the country on which 1 am 


writing ; I ſhall take the liberty of enforc- 
ing my arguments, by a few quotations 


from the writings of two gentlemen, who 
have made the government of nations a 
principal part of their ingenious ſtudies; 


and to whoſe knowledge and experience, 


much greater credit will be given, than to 


thoſe, who, by their heterodox doctrines 


have endeavoured to rouſe the people of 


this iſland to the purſuit of a ſhadow, while 
they poſſeſs the ſubſtance, and who would 
willingly facrifice their own country to the 


fame calamities which diſtract France, that 


they might emulate the characters of a 


S Ar, a PETION, or a Wonnemar. | 


MonTEsQuIEu lives, that The 
Political Liberty of the ſubject is a tran- 
« quility of mind, ariſing from the opi- 
% nion each perſon has of his own ſafety. 


In order to have this liberty, it is requi- 
„ ſite that the government be ſo conſti- 


** tuted that one ſubject need not fear an- 
0 other.“ 


The 
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The circumſtances which I ſhall relate in 


this work, will prove how far ſuch a con- 
ſtituted e exiſts 1 in France. 


— 


Mr. Locus ſays, The Batz of man 


in ſociety, i is to be under no other legiſla» 


tive power, but that eſtabliſhed by con- 
„ ſent in the commonwealth; nor under 


„ the dominion of any will, or reſtraint of 
any law, but what the legiſlative power 


„ ſhall enact; "OY to "the truſt put 
«6 in it. 


T Freedom 1 men, under government, 
<< is to have a ſtanding rule to live by, 
« common to every rule of that ſociety, 


and made by the legiſlative power erected 
in it. A Liberty to follow my own will 


in all things, where the rule preſcribes 
* not, not to be ſubje& to the inconſtant 


© uncertain, unknown, arbitrary will of 
another man; as freedom of nature is to 


be under no other reſtraint, but the law 
of nature,” 


1 ſhall 


K 2} 


1 ſhall take an opportunity of comparing 


the freedom which Mr. Locke deſcribes, 


with that of which the F rench are ſo fond at 


this moment; and do not deſpair of proving, 


that while they are boaſting to all the world 
that they are in poſſeſſion of perfect liberty, 
they are the abject ſlaves of the moſt un- 


juſtifiable and deſpotic tyranny. 


Much has been written and obſerved on 
the ſubject of the rights of man, and many 
arguments have been adduced, to prove 
that a theory more abſurd than Plato's re- 
public, might be reduced to practice. When 


a writer, animated by a deſire of benefiting 


a nation, offers to its inhabitants his op1- 


ions on forms of government, it is not 
ſufficient for him to prove that ſuch and 


ſuch ſyſtems are good, and reconcileable to 
the laws of nature; or, that ſuch and ſuch 


nations have flouriſhed under ſuch and ſuch 


governments; the manners, cuſtoms, and 
diſpoſitions of men, in different countries, 


are ſo various, and ſo influenced by climate 


and national character, that the ſame ſyſ 


tem 


e y 


E 
tem which might be found appropriate to 
the temper of the one, might, and moſt 
probably would, be en ee, of the ruin of 
the other. When, therefore, a writer at- 
tempts to ſubvert a conſtitution under 
which any nation has flouriſhed and be- 
come great, merely becauſe another nation, 
under a different conſtitution, is flouriſning 
and becoming great, he muſt undoubtedly 
be influenced by ignorance, or a worſe cauſe; 
he cannot have inveſtigated the temper of 
that nation, and the conſequences of change 
in a ſyſtem Which has been ſo long ap- 
proved; or, he muſt be actuated by prin- 
ciples which I ſhould be ſorry to aſcribe to 
any man. The Britiſh conſtitution has ſtood 
the teſt; it has been approved by its own 
ſubjects, and admired by every foreign 
power: no government can be perfect, but 
if perfection in government conſiſts in the 
- happineſs of the people ſubmitted to it, the 
Britiſh conſtitution approaches nearer to per- 
fection than any other form whatever: and 


Twill venture to affirm, that if it has not been 


OO by any foreign power, it has been 
becauſe 
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becauſe the wiſdom of conſtituent powers 
have foreſeen that the temper of the people 


would not have ſafely permitted the intro- 


duction of true liberty among them. Na- 


tions, like individuals, are ſubject to tem- 
porary madneſſes; the madneſs of the pre- 


ſent moment is the chaſe of liberty; but 
the happineſs, or proſperity of every na- 
tion, will not be found to conſiſt in the ob- 


taining of it; and is not the happineſs and 


proſperity of a nation, which are intrinſic | 
worths, more to be deſired than a phan- 


tom, which will be continually eluding 


their embrace ? Liberty is not a plant adapt- 
ed to every ſoil; among one people only 


has it yet flouriſhed, and I may venture to 
affirm that by that people it will ever be 


excluſively enjoyed. The French never 


have been, and never will be free. Their 


tempers are too volatile, too changeable, 


too much ſubject to the momentary influ- 


ence of ſentiment, to ſubſcribe continually 
to the ſober limits which liberty has pre- 
{ſcribed for herſelf, and without which the 


cannot exiſt. France, to be a great and 


happy 


% © — 
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6 
happy nation muſt be governed, and that 
government muſt be deſpotic. Mr. Paine 
obſerves, that they who talk of a counter- 
revolution in France know nothing of the 
matter; that a counter- revolution is im- 
poſſible; and concludes his arguments by a 
pompous diſplay of words, that dazzle the 
ſuperficial reader, but bear no concluſive 
teſtimony of the truth of what he has aſ- 

| ſerted. 1 


He obſerves that a counter- revolution 

is impoſſible, becauſe, no power has yet 

been diſcovered that could make a man 

unknow his knowledge or unthink his 
thoughts. Admitting that there is ſenſe 

in the above obſervation, that ſenſe muſt 
be explicable; I will therefore endeavour 
to explain it. | 


For a man to unknow his knowledge, 
nothing more is neceflary, than that he 
ſhould grow wiſer, and diſcover that he 
has been in error; and for a man to un- 
think his thoughts, nothing more is ne- 


. 


tw) 


tle than that he ſhould „ * 
opinion; and that that is poſſible the nu- 


merous deſertions from the popular ene 


: have ſufficiently evinced. 


* — 


They 0 were ih moſt ſtrenuous ad- 
vocates for true liberty at the commence- 


ment of the revolution, and imagined that 
France was then becoming a great nation 


under its influence, have ſince unknown 
their knowledge, and unthought their 
thoughts; ; Or, in more ncellicable terms, 


have grown wiſer, and eee that the 


knowledge they fancied they had obtained, 


Was folly, and conſequently have changed 


their opinion. They have found, that the 


temper and diſpoſition of a Frenchman is 


not calculated for liberty ; that with them 
it muſt ever degenerate into licentiouſneſs, 
which can n only end in the ſubverſion of all 


order. 


This barrier, therefore, which the ima- 


gery of Mr. Paine's genius has raiſed 


againſt a counter-revolution i in France, is 
already 


3 5 
already broken, and will, I doubt not, ſoon 
be deſtroyed ; for when the French have 
leiſure to grow cool, and calmly deliberate 
with themſelves ; their thoughts and opi- 
nions will be changed from what they 5 
were, when their minds were newly agi- 
tated, and when the provocations were 
freſh and recent. In the beginnings of 

anger, they thought of nothing but re- 
venge, without weighing its conſequences, 
and how far they might thereby hurt 
themſelves; but time, among other be- 
nefits, will make them quit paſſion, and 
liſten to the voice of reaſon. | | 


I am 5 fas: from thinking with Mr, 
Paine, that a counter-revolution is im- 
poſſible, that I could almoſt venture to aſ- 
ſert that it will actually take place; every 
circumſtance in the affairs of France at this 
moment promiſes it, and makes it the com- 
mon cauſe of humanity to with it. But 
there are two means by which a counter- 
revolution may be effected; and the failure 
of the one mean, would probably enſure the 

other 
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other. If it were poſſible for the French to 


withſtand, or repulſe, the powerful armies 
which are combined againſt them, they 


would not be leſs liable to a counter-revo- 


lution, from the influence of the moſt pre- 


vailing party at home. The ſpecious banner 
of liberty is a broad veil, under whieh may 


be for a long time concealed, ambition, and 
the hopes of; governing, which power may 


reveal: for as D*Avenant obſerves, ©** where 


«* factions have been, and are ſuffered to 
be, of long continuance in a kingdom, 


« if ure dominion is not brought in, 


&« *tis for want of an enterpriſing temper in 
© the Prince,“ or any other leading and 


popular man, or it is owing to his virtue 


„ wiſdom, and moderation; for the tools 


% are ready, and the fire being hot, has 


„ made the metal ſoft and malleable, ſo 
& that he may work it into What ſhape he 


6c pleaſes.” 


Though there may be no Prince in 
France, yet are there not wanting men of 
enterpriſing diſpoſitions, who wait only 

a for 


91 
for a convenient opportunity of throwing 
aſide the maſk, under which they have ac- 
quired their popularity, and aſſuming their 
real charaQers: then will the ocean of diſ- 
content, agitated by frequent ſtorms, ſwell 
up, overflow the banks, and come at laſt to 
divide into two mighty ſtreams. To pre- 
vent the horrors of a civil war, which 
ſuch a diviſion muſt inevitably produce, it 
is earneſtly to be hoped that the combined 
armies may prove victorious; for, I repeat it, 
France never will, or can be free; and till 
the ancient monarchy be reſtored, it never 


with be a great nation. 


And what is this phantom they are pur- 
| ſuing ? It is the name of liberty; of the ſub- 
* Aides of it they are ignorant; they imagine 
that they poſſeſs it, while under the dork 
nion of the moſt arbitrary g government. But 
the events which have taken place during | 
the laſt ſummer, and which I am now pro- 

ceeding to lay before the public, will give 
| fironger teſtimonies to my aſſertions, than 
all the arguments: could adduce to defend 


ona: | 
„ Some 


1 . 1 
— Some of the facts, perhaps, which I 


—_ | 7 ink it neceflary to enumerate, may 
by firſt appearance, ſtrike the reader as-too 


BS = trite to merit notice, and too trifling for 
5 rebuke; were they not in their tendency 
| as fatal to the ſtability of a nation, as max- 
ims, manners, and actions more apparently 
flagitious : but in general, I fear, I ſhall 
find myſelf under the ſame circumſtances 
as the great hiſtorian, who in the profli- 
gate ſtate of declining Rome, affirms that 
he had nothing to relate, but Szva juſſa, 
& continuas uns, fallaces amicitias, 
T perniciem innocentium.“ 
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But, before I proceed to my narrative 


1 | 1 LD” of facts, it may not be 1 improper to dedicate d 
1 a few pages to the conſideration of the 


different diſpoſitions. of the people, in the = 
ſeveral departments, with reſpe& to the 
| _ preſent government; or rather with re- 
ſpe& to that government which was appa - 
rently in exiſtence a few months ago. For 
even admitting that the citizens of Paris, 
1 wherein is the ſeat of government, were 
"i unanimous in their approbation of any 
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eſtabliſhed Fitera, which, however, they 


are very far from being; ſuch unanimity 


would by no means authoriſe the legiſla- 
tive power to aſſert that they were acting 
upon, the united ſuffrages of the nation ; 


for Paris contains not a thirtieth part of the 

inhabitants of France: admitting alſo that 
addreſſes may be ſent from every depart- 
ment, approving of the legiſlative body and 


its decrees, ſuch addreſſes woul be equal: ly 


ineffective in ſpeaking the nation's voice: 


for, in every department is formed a faction, 
raiſed by, and affiliated with, the Jacobin 
faction at Paris; and to theſe factions are 


immediately tranſmitted whatever reſolu- 


tions or decrees are paſſed by the great 
party at home: theſe factions, compoſed 


chiefly of the inferior claſs of people, un- 
der the dominion, as Lafayette very juſtly 
has obſerved, of a few ambitious chiefs, 


have the power, by the influence of their 


_ affiliations, of appointing the municipal offi- 


cers in the departments, who are ſubject, 


through fear, to their control. To the 
diſgrace of the legiſlative power, they have 


Cx: ſacrificed 


( 20 ) 


ſacrificed their independence to the influ- 


ence of the Jacobins; who, by preaching 


up the rights of man, (which according to 
the definition their actions give them, * 
to indicate the univerſal rights of plunder, ) 


liberty and equality, . alſo ſeein to 


mean licentiouſneſs and inſubordination, ) 


have gained the admiration of the thought- 
leſs rabble, who applaud with rapture every 


ſentiment calculated to inſpire them with 


the love of anarchy, and the contempt of 


kings. In this ſociety of Jacobins, are 


many members of the National Aſſembly, 


who retire to their evening ſittings, to gain 


freſh fuel for the fire which the cool deter- 


mined dictates of philoſophy would other- 
wile extinguiſh. Theſe amphibious mem- 


bers, form the communication between the 
National Aſſembly and the Jacobins; and 
carrying with them into the former, the 


influence of the latter, become the ruling | 
and popular perſons of the Senate ; while 


they, who from principle and reaſon en- 
deavour to oppoſe any violation of truth and 


_ juſtice, are denominated Ariſtecrats, and 
| are 


7 
bs 
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are hooted by the patriots of the Aﬀem- 
bly, and their hired multitudes in the tri- 
bunes ; and are thereby condemned to 


ſilence, or the riſk of being marked, and 


treated as traitors to the nation. By the 


above means, the Jacobins having ſecured 
the ſanction of the noiſy and tunaltucas 


# 


part of the nation; whatever their votaries 
procure to be decreed in the National Aſ- 
ſembly, they tranſmit to their affiliations, 


who, as the united voice of the nation, re- 


turn their addreſſes of thanks to the Aſſem 
bly, as the oſtenſible, though the Jacobins 
are generally the real power that produces 
any important decree. While the diſaffected 
and quiet part of the people are obliged to 
witneſs, and ſigh over theſe enormities in 
ſilence, anxiouſly waiting and wiſhing for an 
opportunity of declaring openly their ſenti- 


ments, and exchanging this tumultuous and 


flagitious tyranny, for a regular, though 
deſpotic government. But as I have al- 
ready ſaid much, and may have occaſion to 


tay a great deal more of the Jacobin ſo- 


ciety, it may not be inappropriate to en- 
ter into a more minute deſcription of it. 


S | The 


1 


quent variations, as ſenſe or infatuation 
predominates; at the end of the hall are raiſ- 
ed galleries for the reception of auditors and 


ſpectators; the walls are hung with chains, and 
other emblems of ſlavery, to remind the peo- 


ple of their former ſituation: over the chair 
of the Preſident, are the colours of France, 


America, and England; the ſtaffs of which 
are united by a Wreath, emblematical of the 
union of the three free countries; from the 
cCieiling is ſuſpended the ſtandard of liberty, 
bearing on it thus inſcription, ** Vivre libre 


ou mourir :” there are beſides other little 


frolicks of imagination, too trivial to engage 
the attention of my readers. It was ori- 


ginally inſtituted to watch over the conſti- 


tution, to conſerve to each part of it, the 
18 which the nation had reſpectively 


allotted 


The ſociety of Jacobins takes its name 
from a ci- devant convent ſo called, in which 
it holds its ſittings. The lower part of the 
hall in which they debate, is fitted up for 
the reception of the members, the number 
of whom is at preſent I believe between 
four and five hundred, but ſubject to fre- 
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allotted; and to defend the true liberties of 
the people. Lafayette was one of its 
founders, whom in the paroxyſm of its dege- 


neracy, it was the firſt to accuſe, for having 


been almoſt the only man in France, who, 


at a time when the conſtitution was in the 


greateſt danger, had ſpirit enough to de- 
clare his principles, and do his duty. La- 


fayette, who, when the factious at Paris 


were about to break the oath they had moſt 
ſolemnly ſworn, and as ſolemnly repeated, 


when they were about to overthrow a con- 


ſtitution, which they had bound themſelves 
by the moſt ſacred obligations to defend; 
who, after having himſelf been flandered, 


reviled, and denounced, by the Jacobins, 


and delivered over by their decrees to the 
execrations and lawleſs villanies of the 


rabble, had the courage, unattended, to ap- 


pear in the midſt of his enemies, and at the 
bar of the National Aſſembly, accuſe that 


very ſociety as the cauſe of every diſorder; 
remind the repreſentatives of the people of 
their moſt ſolemn obligations which they 

| ſeemed to have forgotten, or given up, and 


wo 


( 24 ) 5 
urge them to exert themſelves for the ſal - 
vation of the country. 


The Jacobins, however, ſeem now en- 
tirely to have given up every principle 
upon which they were originally formed. 


The only principle they now a& upon, 1s 


that of reducing every one to the ſame le- 


vel; of deſtroying all ſubordination among 
the multitude, and the armies; of preach- 


ing to all that they have no, and ought 


never to acknowledge, ſuperiors; that they 


have a natural right to exterminate, by any 
means, all thoſe who are of a contrary opi- 


nion; that religion is a farce, and only in- 


troduced by arbitrary tyrants, to perſuade 


the people that they are dependant upon 


one power, that they may be more eaſily 
ſubjugated to dependance on another. Thus 
have they even raiſed the people againſt 
their God; they have baniſhed the Supreme 

Being from their minds, and raiſed up an 
idol in his ſtead. The laws of the Creator, | 
though not only compatible with, but ac- 


tually forming the baſis of, true liberty, 


Were | 


1 
were, according to the idea of the meteor 
that had blazed from the exhalations of their 
licentiouſneſs, and which they call liberty, 
inconſiſtent with the natural rights of man. 

By the laws of their God, they were for- 
bid to take his name in vain, to ſteal, 
to plunder, or to maſſacre; they were 
bound to love, to honour, and obey him; 
and to do to others as they would that 
others ſhould do to them; but ſuch laws 
were too ſevere for men determined to be 
Free; they therefore baniſhed their Creator, 

threw off alike all human and divine obe- 
dience, and gave themſelves up to every 
ſpecies of blaſphemy, barbarity, and crimes, 
The temples that had been erected for the 
worſhip of the Almighty, are now, the 
greater part of them, razed, and the mate- 
rials ſold, or converted into receptacles for 
ſocieties, in which the infringement of eve- 
ry moral and religious duty is meditated 
with a ſhocking boldneſs. Even the image 
of our Saviour has not, in ſome places, 
eſcaped the dreadful infatuation of the mul- 


titude :. the cap of liberty, and national 
cockade 
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Before the * had n e 
their laſt diabolical purpoſe, the walls of 
their ſociety rung with exclamations againſt 
kings and . every thing that could 


be ſaid to inflame the people againſt their 


ſovereign, was uttered without reſpect to 


verity, or juſtice; the King was repre- 


ſented as a traitor to the country, as a man 


not only unfit to govern, but unfit to live. 


How far ſuch a character could with any 
degree of plauſibility be aſcribed to 
Louis the Sixteenth, his conduct fince his 


acceptance of the conſtitution, will teſtify. 


They had preſented to him for his accept- 


ance a new form of government, and called 
it the conſtitution ; in that conſtitution was 
compriſed himſelf as King, with royal pre- 
rogatives: he accepted the new conſtitu- | 


tion, and ſwore to defend it ; the legiſlative 


power, and the people themſelves, took: the 


ſame ſolemn oath ; but they ſeem to have 


forgot, that in ey to defend the con- 
ſtitution 


7 27 ) 

W the king bound himtelt to pro- 
tect his own perſon, his royal prerogatives, 
and the crown, as part of that conſtitu- 
tion, from violation ; and that they them- 
ſelves were equally bound to preſerye his 
privileges from uſurpation. It will require 
no great difficulty to prove that his attempt, 
as it was his duty, to preſerve that power 
which the nation had given him, and to 

exerciſe it for the benefit of his people in 
general, were the only crimes that have 
entailed upon himſelf and family ſuch un- 
heard of perſecutions and calamities. And 
in this moment of his greateſt danger, 
where are to be found a Richmond, a 
Hertford, a Southampton, and a Lindeſay, 
to ſtand forward as the advocates of their 
injured maſter ? To endeavour to ward from 
him the blow which threatens to fall on 
him for imputed perfidies; to avow them 
ſelves his counſellors, and i invite upon their 
own heads the puniſhment of their ſove- 
reign's pretended crimes ? No one is to be 
found who dares avowedly and openly, at 


home, eſpouſe his cauſe : they who fed upon 
. 1 his 


ts) 


this ſmiles, are all vaniſhed with the ſun- 


ſhine that gave them birth. When fana- 
ciſm and horrors were at their height in 


England, and the unfortunate Charles 


awaited the blow, which afterwards entail- 
ed upon the regicides the deteſtation of all 


Europe, ſtill was there ſome virtue left; 
and men of worth, integrity, and honour, 


were found, who not only courageouſly 
eſpouſed tho cauſe of juſtice and humanity, | 
but offered to ſeal the ſafety of their ſove- 
reign with their blood. But France ſeems 


deaf to every principle of honour ; and 


thou gh millions of men have ſeen their er- 
rors, and in their own minds condemn the 
enormities that have been practiſed, they 


are at this moment fo overawed by the 


rabble, and their irregular proceedings, that 
one only was found who had courage 

enough to repreſent to them their late enor- 
mities as they deſerved to be repreſented, 


and him they obliged to ſeek his ſafety in 


the arms of an enemy he would have com- 
bated for them in a fuſt caule, 


In 


„ 


In every 8 and in every town, 
even before the circumſtances took place 


which have ſo much diſgraced what they 


call their fourth year of liberty, there were 
two parties, the ariſtocratic, and the demo- 
cratic ; the democratic party conſiſted chiefly 


of the lower order of people, or thoſe who 


. choſe to flatter the infatuations of the mul- 
titude, to procure power, or amuſe ambi- 


tion: their principle, if a principle it may 


be called, was to do every thing their pow- 
er or number permitted them to do; they 
| pretended to be attached to the conſtitution; 
but that pretended attachment tothe conſti- 
tution proceeded only from their partiality 


to the licentiouſneſs, which, under the gloſs 


of liberty, it permitted. For if queſtioned 


concerning the advantages the revolution 5 


had tae they Mie little more than 
that they were free, and had no longer any 
ſuperiors. The ariſtocratic - party was not 


only compoſed of thoſe who were attached 
to the former government, but alſo of thoſe 


who wiſhed to preſerve the conſtitution as 
it was at firſt eſtabliſhed, and regarded the 


of} violation 
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violation of rights, the infringements on 
the prerogatives of the King, and the in- 
ſiults offered to his perſon, as unconſtitutional 
and unjuſt. The democratic party, how- 
ever, was the only one that dared avow it- 
| ſelf openly, becauſe on their fide was the 
Wo. military power, who no longer being ſub- 


4 ject to ſuch ſevere diſcipline as formerly, 
1 found their account in the government, by 


being at liberty to refuſe their obedience to 
orders, the execution of which might be 
uncomfertable to them. To be ſuſpected 
of ariſtocracy, was dangerous; to avow it 
i was death; and this in a country which 
ſiuppoſes, or pretends to ſuppoſe itſelf free. 
Let me aſk thoſe advocates for France, 


1 = who, after all her ſacrileges and crimes, 
| 1 have not yet deſerted her, what ſpecies of 
| liberty can exiſt in a country, where not 
| . only the freedom of action, but the free- 
1 dom of principle and opinion is not ſuf- 
1 fered; where a man is conſtrained to ap- 
|: pear what he is not, to do what he does 
| not with, and what the laws do not only 
j not demand, but even forbid, to fave his 

[| . property 
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property or life? For under the maſk of 
democracy, the ſpirit of ariſtocracy was 
frequently concealed: the quiet claſsof peo- 
ple were obliged to appear democrats, but no 


power could repreſs what the mind revolved 
within itſelf. And what man of principle 
and honour, of reaſon, or of intereſt, could 
behold ſo beautiful and populous a country 


as France, governed by a rabble, its exter- 


nal and internal commerce almoſt anni- 
hilated, itſelf on the eve of bankruptcy, 
its money bearing fixty or ſeventy per cent. 


diſcount; and be a friend to the govern- 


ment, or rather the anarchy, that was the 


| cauſe of the calamities? Hume obſerves, 


that it is ſeldom that the people gain 


any thing by revolutions in government, 
_ © becauſe the new ſettlement, jealous and 


« inſecure, muſt commonly be ſupported 
© with more expence and ſeverity than the 
old.“ And nothing can juſtify his ob- 


4 ſervation more ſtrongly than the preſent 


{tate of France. Their expences at this mo- 


ment are enormous : the plunder and fale 


of churches, the demolition of ſtatues, and 
— . _ he 
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one is obliged! to wear the ſame appearance, 
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the confiſcation of private property, are 


not inexhauſtible reſources, and cannot 
long furniſh them with the means of calling 
in and burning the paper money: the peo- 
ple muſt inevitably, if they be not con- 


quered very ſhortly, groan under a load of 


taxes unknown before. The gabelle may 
change its name and feature, and may be 


cle a voluntary contribution, but the ef- 


fects will be the ſame. The word and 
the cap of liberty may remain among them, 
but, I repeat it, conquered or not conquer- 
ed, France never wall be free. 


And yet under the preſent circumſtances, 
and the proſpect of a more dreadful future, 
every honeſt man, every well-wiſher to 
France, is, in his own country, under the 
neceſſity of wearing the hypocritical vizor 
of democracy. This will be found induc- 
tive of more danger to the preſent conſti- 
tution, than is at "his moment imagined ; 


for it is by this that France deceives the 


world, and deceives herſelf. Where every 


it 
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it is impoſſible to diſcover the various opi- 
nions that may be concealed under the ſame 
| maſk; and without knowing the opini- 
ons of the people, it 1s quali impoſſible 
to form any eſtimate of the ſafety or dan- 

ger of a government. A time, perhaps, 
will ſhortly come when opinions and ſen- 
timents will be diſcloſed without reſerve, 

and France will be ſurpriſed to ſee her 


millions flock to the banners of royalty, 


whom ſhe had impoliticly obliged to rank 
themſelves under the cap of liberty. 


ut to proceed to the narrative of facts, 

Which I mean to confine chiefly to what 

happened during the months of June, 
July, Auguſt, and Pens : 


The Jacabins had long been the ſecret; 
and had, at laſt, become the avowed ene- 
mies of the King; ; and finding that, under 
his reign, they could not practiſe every 
. ſpecies of injuſtice Which they meditated 
againſt thoſe whom birth or merit had 
| raiſed to a ſuperiority over them, they fe- 
| 5 folved = 
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Slved to Asthröne him. This, however, 
could not be done conſtitutionally; it was 
therefore neceſſary for them to procure the 
aſſiſtance of the rabble: the citizens of 

Paris, however, had not been ſo fully con- 
vinced of the perfidies and treacheries of 
Louis the Sixteenth, as it had been endea- 
voured to make them; they had been 

witneſſes of the conduct of their King, and 
the more enlightened part of them had diſ- 


covered that he had done more for the real 


intereſts of the country than had been 


aſcribed to him. They, therefore, were 


unfit for the diabolical purpoſe of the Ja- 
| cobins. Under the pretence of defending 
Paris, in caſe of an invaſion, they procu- 
red from the National Aſſembly a decree 


for the formation of a camp of twenty 


thouſand men under its walls; which 
camp was to be formed of volunteers from 


the 8 — 


Phe decree being paſſed by the AſEm- 


bly, and the defence of Paris being the 


only oſtenſible Ds of it, and that ap- 
1 pearing 


ES 


pearing futile and unneceſſary, violent ex- 


clamations were immediately raifed againſt 


it; and, during the firſt part of the month 


. of June, lot the whole time of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly was taken up in hearing 
petitions for its repeal. The National Pa- 
riſian Guard were among the firſt to ex- 
claim againſt it; they were 2 they faid, 
and, as they thought, ſufficient to defend 
Paris in caſe of tha ; they obſerved that 
the idea of forming a camp under its walls 
muſt have originated from a doubt either 
of their courage, or their honour; they 
aſſured the National Aſſembly that they 
were ready to ſhed the laſt drop of their 
blood in defence of the conſtitution, and 
begged that the protection of the capital 
might be left to their care. They added, 


that if an additional army was neceſſary, 


that army ſhould be raiſed and ſent to the 


frontiers to aſſiſt in preventing the entrance 


of the enemy; and not wait, inactively 
till the enemy had entered and proceeded 
as far as Paris. 


5 Such 


1 


Such were the remonſtrances contained 
in the numerous petitions ſent to the 


National Aſſembly, immediately after the 


paſſing of the decree; one of which was 


preſented in the name of eight thouſand 


of the National Guard. No one, but thoſe 
immediately concerned in planning it, 


could divine any uſe or reaſon for this 


camp : the univerſal cry was againſt it, as 


a meaſure impolitic and unneceſſary. The 
decree was preſented to the King, who, 


knowing that ſuch a camp could be of no 
ſervice to the nation in general, knowing 
alſo the hatred which the Jacobins had 
manifeſted toward his conſtitutional au- 
thority, and the attacks they had ſo fre- 
quently made upon it ; and wiſely fore- 
ſeeing the fatal conſequences to himſelf, 


4 


ſhould ſo large a body of men be ſuffered 


to aſſemble in Paris, under the immediate 


influence of the Jacobins, refuſed his ſanc- 
tion to it. In doing this, he exerted no 


other power than what the conſtitution 
had delegated to him, and which power, 


when he could no longer doubt that what- 


_ ever 


nk 


ever MI be the oſtenſible reaſon * the 
| 0806 of a camp of twenty thouſand men 
under the walls of Paris, the real mo tive 
could only be to attack by violence that 
part of the conſtitution which he was eſ- 
ſentially bound to defend, —it was his un- 
doubted ory to enforce. 


| The cry, however, againſt the decree 
was ſoon changed into a louder cry of ap- 
probation ; the National Guards, who were 
now on all occaſions denominated the 
brave National Guard of Paris, had been | 
flattered into the conviction that the idea 
of the camp had not originated from a 
ſuſpicion of their courage or integrity; 
every argument and flowery expreſſion 
that could be invented was adduced to 
_ convince the people of the neceſſity of 
this camp, of which the Jacobins derived 
the ſtrongeſt proof from the King's having 
refuſed to ſanction it. The French are 
the ſlaves to words, they ſeldom reaſon, 
they catch the idea as it firſt preſents it» 
ſelf, and act from the immediate impulſe 
| 55 | „ 


nation. 
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of the moment; but a glowing ſentiment, 
a well turned phraſe, cloaked with the 
imagery of liberty, will, right or wrong, 


convert them in an inſtant, and make 


them as violent i in favour of any meaſure, 


as 78 had before been outrageous againſt 

: ſo was it in this Race ; the dar of 
te National Aſſembly became now as 
crowded with petitioners approving of the 


decree, as it had the day before been with 
petitioners againſt it: they who had op- 
poſed it were denounced ; and many who 


had ſigned the petition of eight thouſand, 
ei thoſe who induced them to ſign 


it, and ſent to the Aſſembly retracting 


their ſignatures. 


The Jacobin miniſters who had propoſed 


the decree to the Aſſembly, and had been 


denounced by the people, and diſmiſſed by 
the King, were now as wartnly applauded 

as they had been before condemned; and 
the National Aſſembly decreed that they 
left the miniſtry with the regret of the 


Every 


6390 
Every thing now ſeemed to be in good 
train for the accompliſhment of the pur- 
poſe of the Jacobins. The guard which | 
the conſtitution had granted to the King of 
1200 foot and 600 hi had been remov- 
ed from the palace, leſt, being paid from 
the funds of the civil lift, they might be 
found too faithful to the hand that fed 
them, and too much attached to their 
King, whoſe virtues and ſufferings . they 
| conſtantly beheld, to ſuffer any inſult to be 
offered to his perſon while they had the 


power of preventing it. 


The cry being in favour of the decree; 
every een was uſed to irritate the 
people againſt their King, (who had now 
no other than the honorary guard furniſh- | 
ed him by the citizens), for refuſing his 

ſanction to it. The attention of the Na- 


tional Aſſembly was diſgraced by liſtening 


to the moſt virulent execrations againſt 
the King; every man, into whoſe mouth 
had been put phraſes replete with invec- 
tives . royalty, was received with 
D 4 Una 
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unbounded applauſe, and invited to the ho- 
Hours of the irting. | 


I ſhall ee 4 0 one ſpeech Which 


will ſerve ſufficiently to indicate the ten- 


dency of the others delivered at this pe- 


riod, and which, by its audacious perver- 


ſion of facts, its pompous declarations of 
patriotiſm and courage, will prepare the 
reader for. the relations of the horrors 
which followed in a few * 


The following ſpeech was delivered at 


the bar of the National Aſſembly, on Sun- | 


day, the 15th of June, by a citizen of the 


TR” De la Croix Rouge, 


« Truth may diſpleaſe the too delicate 
ears of the King, but our legiſlators can- 
< not fail to make it welcome, 


RT. 


[4 


„During four years, the people have 


e been environed with plots which ſeem 
to be favoured, ſeconded, and prepared 


3 = thoſe mw ſurround the executive 
| | power. 


4 
v6 
* 


1 


* 


Ln 


® 


N 


* 


„ 


power. What mib genius con- 


ducts the actions of Louis the Sixteenth? 


We have forgiven his perjuries, we 


ful of all theſe benefits. 


©. 


6 You has paſſed two uſeful decrees*, 


* 


66 


66 


A 


s 


* 


* * 
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This inconceivable obſtinacy in con- 


60 
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60 


a 


a 
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and he refuſes to ſanction them! You. 


have removed from him a guard auda- 
ciouſly ariſtocratic, and he thanks them 


for their conduct by a public proclama- 
« 


tion! Good miniſters compoſed has. 
council, and he diſmiſſes them! 


< tinually oppoſing evil to good, can no 


longer be tolerated : we muſt dart ter- 
ror into the ſouls of conſpirators ; we 
muſt undeceive thoſe madmen Who 
ſtill indulge the fooliſh hope of a mo- 
dification. 


„Let | 


| * The other was againſt the refractory priefts. ; [4 


have placed him upon the moſt glorious 
throne in the world, and he is forget- 


* 


1 

« Let them learn at laſt our reſolu- 
& tions; it is over the dead bodies of 
* every free Frenchman that they muſt | 
triumph, and the conſtitution ſhall ne- 
4 yer periſh but after its laſt defender. 
„% Awake, legiſlators ! and give us the 
* means of executing our reſolutions. 


: | | | 

% Grant to the aſſemblies of the ſec- 
tions the permanence we have fo often 
« demanded. It is in theſe aſſemblies 
e that your defenders will always be found 
ready and armed; whoſe impoſing at- 
* titude and countenance alone will tram- 

4% ple your enemies in the duſt.” 


It is unneceſſary to deſcant on the above 
ſpeech ; they who have been witneſſes to 
the conduct of Louis the Sixteenth ſince 
the acceptance of the conſtitution, and 
who have not ſuffered themſelves to be 
deceived by miſrepreſentations, will deter- 
mine the light in which ſuch and ſimilar 
pieces of oratory ought to be regarded. 
But his deſtruction was decreed; and 
4 though 


(43) 


though no laws, human or divine, were 
to "Ing regarded in the purſuit of it, it was 
thought neceſſary by the Jacobins to have 
ſome ſpecious pretences for their conduct, 
to divert the deteſtation of all Europe, 
which is, however, at laſt, moſt deſervedly 
entailed upon them. 


While circumſtances were in the ſitu- 
ation I have deſcribed at Paris, atid the 
_ dreadful day was faſt advancing, La Fay- 
ette, who viewed the proceedings of the 
Jacobins in their proper light, and trem- 
bled for the ſafety of his royal maſter, un- 
mindful of his perſonal ſafety, and attached 
only to the conſtitution which he had 
fivorn to defend, and the violation of 
which he ſaw was threatened, wrote to 
the King and the National AY the 
two following letters: i 


Letter 


1 


Letter of M. LA FAYETTE 70 the KING, 


ſent with a Copy of his Letter to the 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. . 


At the intrenched Camp of 1 | 
16th of June, 1792. 
The Fourth Year of Liberty. . 


SIRE, 
I have the honour of ſending to your 
Majeſty the copy of a letter which I have 
written to the National Aſſembly, in 
which it will find the expreſſion of thoſe 
ſentiments which have animated my whole 
life. The King knows with what ardour, 
with what confidence I have been at all 
times devoted to the cauſe of liberty, to 
the ſacred principles of humanity, equality 
and juſtice, He knows that I have al- 
ways been the adverſary of factions, the 


enemy of licentiouſneſs ; and that any 
power that I thought illegal, never was 
acknowledged by me : he knows my de- 


votion to his conſtitutional authority, and 


my attachment to his perſon. Theſe, 


Sire, are the principles which compoſe the 
baſis 


„ 
baſis of my letter to the National Aſſem- 
bly, and which will ever be the dictators 
of my conduct toward my country and 
your Majeſty, in the midſt of thoſe ſtorms 
which ſo many hoſtile and factious com- 
binations attract at once around us. : 


It does not behove me, Sire, to give to 
my opinions or my actions, any greater 
importance than the inſulated conduct of 
a ſimple citizen ought to experience; but 
the expreſſion of my thoughts was always 
a2 right, and, on this e becomes a 


duty: and although I ſhould have fulfilled 


4 


it ſooner, if my voice, inſtead of making 
itſelf heard in the midſt of a camp, could 
have iſſued from the depth of a retreat 
from which the dangers of my country 
have hurried me; I do not think that any 
public employment, any perſonal conſide- 
ration, can excuſe me from exerciſing this 
8 duty of a 3 this right of a free man. 


Perſiſt, Give, 2 1 force of that ane. 
rity which the national will has delegated 
„%% i to 


"| 
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to you, in the generous reſolution of de- 
fending the principles of the conſtitution 
againſt all its enemies; let that reſolution, 
ſupported by every action of your private 
. life, as well as by a firm and complete ex- 
erciſe of the royal power, become the 
pledge of a harmony, which, particularly 
in every critical moment, cannot fail to 
eſtabliſh itſelf between the elected repre- 

ſentatives of the people and their heredi- 

tary. repreſentative. It is on this reſolu- 

tion, Sire, that the glory and the ſafety of 

the nation and yourſelf depend. By that 
vou will find all the true friends of liberty, 
all the honeſt F renchmen, ranged about 
your throne, to defend it againſt the conſpi- 
racies of rebels, and the DE of the 


factious. 


And I, Sire, who in their honourable 
| hatred have found the recompenſe of my 
perſevering oppoſition, I ſhall deſerve it 
always by my zeal in ſerving the cauſe to 


which = whole life 1s devoted, and by my 
* 


e 
A RED "FE. 


54A 
1 


X47 ) 
Raelity: to the oath I have given to the Na- 


tion, the e, and the Kg 


Such, Sire, are "i unalterable ſenti- 


ments, of which I offer to your Majeſty the | 


homage, _ that of my reſpect. 
(Sgned) IA FATETTE. 


Leiter of M. bc Farm to. the Na- 
TIONAL. ASSEMBLY, read at the Sitting 


ele 187% of June, 1792. 


At the intrenched Camp of Maubeuge, 
16th of June, 1792. 
The fourth Year of Liberty. 


GENTLEMEN, 
At the moment, perhaps too long delay- 


ed, when I was about to call your attention 
to very intereſting national concerns, and 
to point out, among our other dangers, 
the conduct of a miniſtry which my cor- 
reſpondence has for a long time accuſed, 
I learn that, unmaſked by its. diviſion, it 


+ | has 
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has fallen a victim to its own. intrigues ; 
for, without doubt, it is not by ſacrificing 
three of his colleagues, devoted by their 
inſignificance to his power, that the leaſt 


excuſable, the moſt notorious of thoſe mi- 
niſters, ſhall have cemented his equivocal 


and ſcandalous exiſtence 1 in the council of 


the King. 


It is not, however, ſufficient that that 


branch of government ſhould be delivered 
from a fatal influence; the public cauſe is 
in danger; the fate of France is in the 


hands of its repreſentatives ; the nation 


expects from them its ſafety; but in giving 


itſelf a conſtitution, it has preſcribed to 
them the only means by which "oy are 


enabled to ſave it. 


Maes, Gentlemen, that a as the . 
of man are the law of the whole conſtitu- 
ent Aſſembly, a conſtitution becomes the 
law of the legiſlators it has eſtabliſhed, it 
is to yourſelves that I ought to denounce 


: the too * efforts that are made to 
eſtrange 


ee ar EE a ne 
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eſtrange you from that rule which you 


have promiſed to follow. 


08 ig ſhall prevent me from exerciſ- 
ing that right of a free man, from fulfil- 


ling that duty of a citizen: neither the 


momentary wanderings of opinion; for 


what are opinions that eſcape from prin- 


ciple ? nor my reſpect for the repreſenta- 


tives of the people; for I reſpect ſtill more 


the people, of whom the conſtitution is the : 


| ſupreme with : nor the good-will that you 
have conſtantly expreſſed towards me; for 
4 wiſhto preſerve it, as I acquired it, by 
an inflexible love of liberty. _ 


Your circumſtances are difficult ; France 


is threatened from without, and agitated 
within : while foreign courts announce the 
intolerable project af aiming at our na- 
tional ſovereignty, and declare themſelves 


the enemies of France, our interior ene- 
mies, intoxicated with fanaticiſm and pride, 
entertain a chimerical hope, and diſtreſs us 


with. * inſolent malevolence. 8 


— 


- 


E i Loſs 


4 1 

You | ought, Gentlemen, to ſuppreſs 
them, and you will only have the power 
to do ſo, by continuing to act conſtitution- 


ally and juſtly. 


You with it, no doubt: but turn your 
obſervation to what paſſes in your own 
boſom and around you. 


Cari you 3 from yourſelves that a 
faction, and, to avoid vague denomina- 
tions, that the faction of the Jacobins has 
been the cauſe of all the diſorders? It is 
that which I moſt fervently accuſe. Or- 
ganized like a ſeparate empire, in its me- 
tropolitan ſociety and its affiliations, blind- 
ily directed by a few ambitious chiefs, that 
ſect forms a diſtin corporation in the 
midſt of the French people, whoſe powers 
it uſurps by ſubjugating their repreſenta- 
tives and | their mandatories. 


es is the public firing 
the love of the laws is called ariſtocracy, | 
| and the infraction of them patriotiſm; 


there 


. 
there the aſſaſſins of Deſilles receivè their 
triumphs, the crimes of Jourdan find their 
panegyriſts; there the account of the aſſaſ- 
ſination which has defiled the town of 
Metz, has juſt excited infernal acclama- 
5 tions. | 5 


Will they think to eſcape from theſe re- 
proaches, by preſuming on an Auſtrian ma- 
nifeſto in which they are named? Are they 
become ſacred becauſe Leopold has pro- 
nounced their name? And becauſe we 
ought to combat foreigners who interfere 
with our diſputes, can we diſpenſe with 
delivering our country from domeſtic * 
rants? ä 


| What have the plans of foreigners, their 
connivance with counter-revolutioniſts, 
and their influence over the luke-warm 
friends of liberty, to do with this duty? It 
is I who denounce this ſe& before you; I, 
who without ſpeaking of my paſt life, can 
anſwer to thoſe who pretend to ſuſpe& me: 
Approach in this moment of criſis, in 
1 . 
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te which the character of every one is about 
to be known, and let us ſee which of us 
cc more inflexible in his principles, and 
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£6 more obſtinate in his reſiſtance, will 


4 better brave thoſe obſtacles and thoſe 


& dangers which traitors conceal from their 
& country, but which every brave citizen 


* << knows well how to calculate and meet 
14 * for her.” 


And how could I longer delay fulfilling | 
this duty, when every day weakens the 


conſtituted authorities, and ſubſtitutes the 
ſpirit of party for the will of the people; 


when the audacity of the diſturbers of the 


peace impoſes ſilence on every peaceable 


citizen, baniſhes every uſeful man, and 
when the devotedneſs of ſectaries takes 
place of every public and private virtue, 
which ought to be the reſerved and only 


means of attainung to the firſt functions of 
government. 


It is after having . to every * 
ſtacle, to every ſnare, the perſevering pa- 
triotiſm 
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| exdotifin of an army, facrificed perhaps to 
combinations againſt its general, that I can 
now oppoſe to that faction, the correſpon- 


dence of a miniſtry, the worthy produce 


of its club ; that correſpondence, of which 
all the calculations are falſe, the promiſes. 

vain, and the ſecurities deceitful or frivo- 
lous, the advices perfidious or contradic- 
| tory; in which, after having urged me 
to advance without precautions, and at- 
| tack without means, they were beginning 
to tell me that reſiſtance would ſoon be- 
come impoſſible, —when my indignation ny 
rejedted that OE ee | 


What a remarkable tus of 1 
guage there is, Gentlemen, between the 
factious whom the Ariſtocracy avow, and 
thoſe who uſurp the name of patriots ! 
Both with to overthrow our laws, to divert 
themſelves with our diſorders, riſe up 
againſt the authorities which the people 
have compoſed, deteſt the National Guard, 
preach indiſcipline to the army, and ſow 
among them at one moment- diſtruſt, and 
at another diſcouragement, 
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With reſpect to me, Gentlemen, who 


eſpouſed the American cauſe, even at the 


moment when its ambaſſadors declared to 
me it was loſt; who, from that time, de- 
voted myſelf to a perſevering defence of 
liberty, and the ſovereignty of the people; 


who, on the 11th of July, 1789, in pre- 


ſenting to my country a declaration of 


rights, dared to tell her“ for a nation 


eto be free, it is ſufficient that ſhe wills 
* to be ſo!” I come to day, full of confi- 


dence in the juſtice of our cauſe, of con- 
tempt for the cowards that deſert it, and 
indignation againſt the traitors who wiſh to 
defile it; I come to declare that the .. 
French nation, if it be not the vileſt in 
the univerſe, can, and ought to reſiſt the 


combination of Kings who have conſpired 
againſt her. | — 


It is not in the midſt of my brave army, 
that timid ſentiments are permitted: patri- 
otiſm, energy, diſcipline, patience, mutual 


Confidence, and every virtue, civil and 


military, I find here. Here the principles 


* 


CW ET 


offiberty andequality are cheriſhed, the laws 5 
are reſpected, and properties are ſacred; 
Here we are neither acquainted with calum- 
nies nor factions: and when I think that 


France has ſeveral millions of men, who 


might become ſuch ſoldiers, I aſk myſelf, 
eto what degree of degradation muſt an 
„ immenſe people be reduced, a people 
<« ſtronger by their natural reſources than 
by their artificial defences, and oppoſing 
< to a diſtorted confederation the advantage 
of united combinations, when the co- 
wardly idea of ſacrificing their ſove- 
« reignty, of trampling upon their liberty, 
4 and of capitulating a declaration of their 
«© rights, can appear one of the future poſ- 
( ſibilities, which adyance with * 
, upon us. 


But in 1 that we, ſoldiers of liberty, 
may fight with efficacy, or die with ad- 
vantage to our country, it is neceſſary 
that the number of its defenders ſhould be 
quickly proportioned to that of its adverſa- 
ries; that the quantity of proviſions of 

1 every 


169 

every kind ſhould be increaſed, and facili- 
tate our motions ; that the food of the 
troops, their furniture, their pay, the cares 
relative to their health, ſhould no longer 
be ſubject to fatal delays or pretended ſpa- 
rings, which turn in an inverſe direction 
from their end. | 


It is eſpecially neceſſary that the citizens 
rallied about the conſtitution, ſhould be 
aſſured that the rights which it guarantees 
will be reſpected with a religious fide- 
lity, which will enſure the deſpair of our 
concealed and 7 8 5 enemies. 


Reject not his prayer ! it is that of the 
| khovre friends of your legitimate authority. 
Aſſured that no unjuſt conſequence can flow | 
from a pure principle, that no tyrannical 
meaſure can ſerve a cauſe that owes its 
ſtrength and its glory to the ſacred baſes of 
| liberty and equality, procure that criminal 
| Juſtice may take again its conſtitutional _ 
direction; that civil equality, that reli- 

gious 


1 
gious liberty} may enjoy the entire appt. 
cation of true e 2 5 


That the royal power may be inviolate, 
for it is guaranteed by the conſtitution; 
that it may be independent, for that inde- 


degnce is one of the ſprings of our liberty; 
that the King may be reſpected, for he is 


inveſted with the Majeſty of the Nation ; 
that he may chooſe a miniſtry that 
bears not the chains of any faction; and 
that, if there exiſt conſpirators, they 


may periſh only under the ſword of the 
TOW. | 


At laſt, that the reign of clubs (annihi- 


| hated by you) may give place to the reign 


of the law ; their uſurpations, to the firm 
and independent exerciſe of the con- 


ſtituted authorities; their diſorganizing 


maxims, to the true principles of liberty; 
their infatuated fury, to the calm and con- 
ſtant courage of a nation, that knows its 


rights and defends them; and laſtly, their 


ſectarian combinations, to the true intereſts 
5 5 . of 
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3 
of the country, which, in this moment of 
danger, ought to reunite all thoſe to 
whom its ſlavery and ruin are not the ob- 
jects of an atrocious Tejoicing | and in- 
famous ſpeculation. 


Such are, Gentlemen, the repreſenta- 
tions and petitions that a citizen, whoſe 
love of liberty muſt be indiſputable, ſub- 
mits to the National Aſſembly, as he has 
already ſubmitted them to the King; a 
citizen whom the different factions would 
hate the leſs, if he were not ſuperior to 
them by his diſintereſtedneſs; whom ſi- 
lence would have better ſuited, if, like ſo 
many others, he had been indifferent to 
the glory of the National Aſſembly, and 
the confidence with which it 1s neceſſary 
that it ſhould be ſurrounded; and who 
could not have better teſtified his own 
confidence in it, than by — the 
truth without diſguiſe, 


„. I have obeyed the diQates 
of my conſcience and my oaths, It was a 
duty 


25 
| 
5 


EL, 


duty I owed to the country, to you, to the 


King, and to myſelf, whom the chances 
of war permit not to adjourn thoſe ob- 


ſervations I think uſeful, and who love to 
think that the National Aſſembly will 


find in them a new proof of my devotion | 


to its conſtitutional authority, of my per] 


ſonal . and reſpect. 


* (Signed) LA FAYETTE. 


When the above letter was read in the 

National Aſſembly, it was a pleaſure to 
obſerve, that ſome of its members had yet 
preſerved ſenſe and courage enough to ac- 
knowledge by their applauſes the truth 
and fern of La Fayette's obſervations; 


for although, I am ſorry to obſerve it, few 


I believe would have dared to have . 


themſelves a ſimilar propoſition; yet, when 
ſuch a propoſition was once made, there 


were not wanting ſome members to defend 
and ſupport it; to every honeſt man the 
letter appeared as a ſignal to recal him to 
1 . = his 
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his duty, and perſeverance in the juſt 
cauſe: but in this Aſſembly, commonly 
called of free debate, when any known 
Protector of the laws aroſe, and was be- 
ginning to plead in defence of the conſti- 
tution, and conſequently of that part of it 
to which the executive power was en- 
truſted, he was immediately condemned 
to ſilence by the tumults of the Aſſembly 
and the hiſſes of the tribunes, who were 
hired to ſupport the Patriots and confound 
the Ariſtocrats, by their vociferous accla- 
mations. What truth, humanity, or juſ- 
tice could be expected to prevail in a ſoci- 
ety where the domineering multitude per- 
mitted nothing to be heard but what was 
calculated to defend their deſpotiſm, and 
where its members were ſtudious only for 
phraſes to amuſe and pleaſure the ears of 
the rabble, inſtead of promoting'and ſhew- 
ing them their real intereſts ? Strangers 
to what would be productive of the in- 
 trinſic good of the country, and totally 
and univerſally inexperienced in the means 


of promoting it, the majority of the Na- 
tional 


„ 
tional Aſſembly, who call themſelves Pa- 
triots, ſuffer themſelves on all occaſions to 
be blindly led by the ſtill more ignorant 
rabble, or the influence of their ambitious 
chiefs. 


Their decrees are not the effects of a 
5 an cool and deliberate debate, inwhich 
both ſides of the queſtion might be heard 
with candour and judged with imparti- 
ality ; but of momentary infatuation and 
- tumultuous uproar. In fact, it is not the 
Aſſembly that paſſes the decree, but the 
tribunes in the galleries. 


When a 3 I made, if conciliatory 
to the diſpoſitions of the multitude, they 
immediately applaud; ſome of the prevail- 
ing Patriots then get up, utter a few flowery 
 Jentences in favour of the motion and the 
ſovereignty of the people's will, the motion 
is put to the vote and paſſed. If, however, 
ſome man of honour and principle, (for 
ſome ſuch there are even. in the'preſent 
* ſhould find the motion irrecon- 
cilable 
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cilable to the true intereſts of the country, 
and ſhould attempt to ſpeak againſt it, he 


is immediately hooted at, and ſuppreſſed 
by the tribunes; in ſhort, the only part 
the advocates for right and juſtice, there 
denominated Ariſtocrats, are allowed to 
take, is to riſe ſilently in ſupport of, or 


: againſt a motion; and, conſequently, be- 


ing the minority, they never, or ſeldom 


can prevail. 


But hat W of a different na- 
ture could be expected from ſuch men as, 


in general, compoſe the legiſlative body ? 


The few men of talents, integrity and 
experience (of the latter qualification 
there are very few indeed) are condemned 
to filence as Ariſtocrats ; the majority con- 


fiſts of men, many without education, all 


without knowledge, experience, or ability 


in concerns of ſtate, and without any other 
principle but that of a ſubverſion of order, 
and a pretended ſpirit of equality, unmaſk- 
ed to the diſcerning, by their infamous at- 
tempts at ſuperiority. Some of the mem- 


bers 


( 20 


| bers can, 1, abſolutely, neither write nor ed. 
The infatuated people, when they aſſem- 
bled this chaos of ignorance, thought that 


nothing more was neceſſary to form a 
legiſlator than a love of liberty, and that a 


Patriot muſt inevitably make a good go- 
vernor; they little dreamt of experience, 


political knowledge, and hiſtorical infor- 


mation; of reaſon to examine, ſenſe to 
diſcover, and judgment to decide on the 
important points of adminiſtration; of pe- 


netration to inveſtigate, of ingenuity to 


diſcriminate, of language to diſcloſe, and 
argument to prove. All was to be ſupplied 
by patriotiſm: and patriotiſm has done 
its all. It has, in its oratorical capacity, 
ſubſtituted action for words, ſentiment 


for argument, and tumultuary proceedings 
and menaces for free and uncontrolled de- 


bate: in its judicial capacity, it has ſubſti- 
tuted the cry of the rabble for the voice 
of juſtice ; the imputation of Ariſtocracy 


for the conviction of crimes, and the dag- 


ger of the aſſaſſin for the ſword of the 
law. In its moral capacity, it has ſubſti- 
— tuted 


Y 


{903 


tuted cruelty for charity, revenge for for- 


giveneſs of injuries, drunkenneſs for ſobri- 
ety, and the force of arms for the law of 
nature. In its religious capacity, it has 


ſubſtituted ridicule for love, blaſphemy for 


adoration, and an idol for its God. In its 


military capacity, it has ſubſtituted riot 


for order, inſubordination for diſcipline, 
and frenzy for true courage. In its legiſ- 


lative capacity, it has ſubſtituted the whim 
of the moment for the decided experience 


of anceſtry, the fear of the rabble for the 
voice of the nation, and the ambition of 


individuals for the good of the public. 


And laſtly, in its political capacity, it has 


ſubſtituted ſacrilege and plunder for an 


honourable and equitnble. revenue; deſ- 


troyed the very foundation and the ſoul of 
liberty; baniſhed from its country her beſt 


friends, annihilated her commerce, impo- 


verithed her reſources, expoſed her to the 
devaſtation of conquerors, depoſed her 
lawful Sovereign, and made the — 
world her enemies. - v6 


18 | | But 
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E 
But to return to my narrative. La 
Fayette's letter, as it muſt be ſuppoſed, 
excited the moſt violent indignation of the 
Jacobins; they repreſented him as a traitor 
to the country, united with the King and 
the Ariſtocracy to enſlave the nation, by 
procuring the abolition of the popular ſo- 
cieties, by which they aſſerted, that the 
ſpirit of liberty could alone be kept alive; 
they accuſed him of attempting to over- 

awe the National Aſſembly, by dictating 
terms to them at the head of his army; 
and they who had entirely rendered the 
Aſſembly dependent on themſelves, were, 


on this occaſion, the firſt to aſſert its inde- 


pendence. Some of the Patriots, though 
far from the leaſt ſanguinary, or the leaſt 
inimical to La Fayette, had the baſeneſs, 

a baſeneſs to which cowardly cunning 
frequently applies, to pretend that they 
had too good an opinion of him to believe 
that the letter was of his writing. They 
maintained that the letter muſt have been 
forged; that it was impoſſible that a man 
who had ſhewn himſelf ſo much the friend 
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of liberty, who had ſo long been honoured 
with the love and es of the people, 
could betray them in the moments of their 
greateſt danger: they knew that La Fay- 
ette muſt ſoon avow the letter, and thought 
that by crying him up to the people in the 
mean time, as a man totally incapable of 
ſuch unexampled treachery as they repre- 
fented it, their indignation would be the Z 
greater when aſſured of his being the au; 
thor of it. Such complicated villany had, . 
however, at laſt, its deſired effect: the =_ 
National Afſembly declined deciding or 
the letter till they ſhould be better aſſure | 
of its authencity. But the Jacobins, in the iS 
mean time, uſed every artifice their re- =_ 
venge could ſuggeſt to procure a burſt of 
indignation 1n the populace ON the avowal 
of it. 
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The letter of La F ayette had not, how- 
ever, ſo much occupied the attention of 
the populace, as to induce them to forget 

the ſanction. which the King had refuſed 
t 


A — 


+ 5 ) 
to the decree concerning the camp of 
twenty thouſand men. 


Already was it known that the citizens 
were to aſſemble on the 20th. The cor- 
_ poration, by a petition from the Faux- 
bourgs, had received advice of it on the 
16th. They well knew that, under the 
pretence of preſenting a petition, the po- 
pulace had an intention perfectly under- 
ſtood by the chiefs of the municipality: 
they contented themſelves, however, with 
paſſing to the order of the 5 


On Tueſday the 19th, it was arinounced; 


that the populace intended to plant un- - 


der the windows of the palace, not the 
| poplar, the tree of liberty which they 
uſually plant on ſuch occaſions, but an 


aſpin-tree. The idea diverted their tri- 


fling minds, and ſeemed the preſage of de- 
clining royalty. The Jacobins, animated 
by Danton, Laſource and Santerre, made 
the hall of their ſociety reſound with hor- 

rible imprecations againſt the King. The 
1 letter 
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EW) 
letter of La Fayette had elerified them, 


and Laſource had propoſed that any man 
who choſe might aſſaſſinate him with im- 


epic. . 


On ey the oth, le the Winds 


of the people were in this ſtate of agita- 
tion, a grand repaſt, at which were about 


five hundred perſons, was held in the 
Elyſian Fields. The people came to take 


a part in the conviviality of their repre- 


ſentatives. Dugazon ſung, and Anachar- 


ſis Cloots drank toaſts; Cloots, the Pruſ- 


ſian, who two days before had propoſed 


to caſhier the King, and name M. Rolland | 


chief of the executive power, with a re- 
venue of three hundred thouſand livres. | 


The: fame 8 the Capuchin Depu- 
ty Chabot employed himſelf in inflaming 
the minds of the people of the fauxbourg 
St. Antoine: for this pious purpoſe, he took 


poſſeſſion of a pulpit in one of the 


churches, “ from Which, he held forth to 
| them, : 


7” Longlife des Enfans trouvEs. 


E 
them, for more than two hours, on the 
law fulneſs of inſurrection, and the duty 
and neceſſity they were under of doing 
themſelves juſtice by obliging the King to 
fſanction the decree. His diſcourſe was 
in every particular calculated to inflame the 
people againſt the King, whom he repre- 
ſented to them as a uſeleſs being, impeding 
the wheels of government, and an enemy 
to the conXtication. 


The directory of the department, how- 
ever, leſs tumultuouſly factious than the 
municipality, had juſt paſſed an order to 
prevent unlawful aſſemblies, and repreſs 
the diſturbers of the public peace. After 
the reading of this order, the Aſſembly 
paſſed to the order of the day; and the 
order of the day was to hear an incendiary 
petition from the Jacobins of Marſeilles*, 


Fi - - which 


* LEGISLATORS! 

Liberty i is in danger! The free men of the fouth are 
armed to defend it! The day of the people” s paſſion is 
arrived! The people are tired of parrying n they 

are reſolved to give them. | 
. The 
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which it was decreed 3 be printed 


and ſent to the eighty- three departments. 


It was under ſuch auſpices that the morn- 


ing of the 20th aroſe. 


M. Raederer, the Procureur- General- 
Syndic, appeared at the bar of the National 
Aſſembly, to inform them of the different 
multitudes that were collected together 
in the fauxbourgs, in conſequence of the 
tacit permiſſion of the municipality and 


the Aſſembly, and of the inſtructions of 
three members, who, from ſix o'clock in 


the 


The people are tired of being the ſport of conſpira- 
cies ! They have caſt a terrible frown on the conſpirators. 


_ Favour, Legiſlators, the warlike ſentiment that animates 
them. You have the ſtrength of the people in your hands, 


employ it! A longer conſtraint may weaken the ſprings 
of it. We will give no more quarter, fince we no longer 


expect quarter. 


The French people demand of you a . authorifi ing 


them to march toward the capital and the frontiers, with 


forces ſtill more impoſing than thoſe you have juſt decreed. 
'The people are determined to finiſh the Revolution ; ought 
you to prevent that ſublime work? Can yon, Legiſlators ? 
No! you will not refuſe the authority of the law to i 


_ vhowilldiein its + 


- TCR 
the morning, had been on the place of 
the Baſtile, the ſpot appointed for their 
rendezvous. M. Rœderer informed the 
ſenate of his fears that this crowd of people 
intended proceeding to the palace, to pre- 
ſent a petition, in arms; he prayed the 
Aſſembly not to receive them, and thus 
to maintain the law of the conſtitution. 
While they were debating on the advice 
of M. Roederer, Santerre* arrived at the 
head of his troop, and ſent to the Aſ- 
ſembly, deſiring permiſſion to appear at the 
bar, and afterwards to introduce his troop. 
Mr. Laſource aſcended the tribune, and 
informed the Aſſembly that he had ſeen 
Santerre, and could aſſure them from him 
that the intention of the citizens was not 
to proceed to the palace, but to depoſe, in 
the boſom of the legiſlative power, the 
addreſs they wiſhed to preſent to the 


King. | 5 
F 4 The 


5 * Santerre is a brewer, and was at that time commander 
of the battalion of the fauxbourg Saint Antoine. 
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(2) : 
The Aſſembly were debating whether 
they ſhould be admitted or not*, when 
the Preſident announced that the troop 


_ conſiſted of eight thouſand men, who de- 


manded pation to appear. Some mem- 


bers required that their admiſſion ſhould 


be put to the vote ; others, that the ſitting 
ſhould be broke up. The Preſident ob- 
ſerved that they were at the door, and 


were waiting; and twenty-five millions 


of men, replied M. Ramond, are alſo 


waiting, and bind you to your duties.— 
Some required that the petitioners ſhould 


be ordered to lay down their arms, and 
that they ſhould be informed that the ſtep 
they had taken was illegal ; others, that 
they ſhould be n e as they were. 
Great tumults aroſe in the Aſſembly, and 


the diſcuſſion might have laſted much 
longer, had not the petitioners taken the 


ſureſt way of putting an end to it, by 
making their appearance. The orator read 
3 7 5 15 a me- 


The law actually forbad any number of citizens to ap. 
pear armed before the legiſlative body. 


5 a : 
2 
$5 N 
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0 . of eight pages. The memorial 
was written with blood; and every line of 


it ſeemed a ſentence of deſtruction againſt 
the court and palace. The Aſſembly and 


the tribunes applauded loudly. Santerre 


demanded and obtained permiſſion to in- 


troduce his troop. They entered, and, in 
an inſtant, the arena of the ſenate-houſe 
Was filled with the loweſt rabble that 


Paris could produce, preceded by, and 
interſperſed with a few National Guards, 
to give them at leaſt the appearance 


of legality. Saint Huruge and Santerre 
were at their head. Among them were 


ſeen chimney-ſweepers, colliers, ſtreet- 
porters ; men half naked, carrying their 
rags upon the point of a pike; negroe 


women, common ſtreet walkers, and 
others; armed with hooks, ſwords, pin- 
. cers, ſcythes, forks, twibills, bludgeons, 


pickaxes, ſpits, pikes, and a variety of 


new invented inſtruments of cruelty 
and deſtruction: ſome of them bore on 


their pikes bits of bread, cheeſe, and . 
other articles on food; ſome bonnets of 
Various 
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„ 
various colours, ſome inſcriptions of trea- 
ſonable tendencies, and one of them a 


pair of ragged breeches. Such was the 


troop that remained during three hours 


in the hall of the Aſſembly, and which 
came to preſent to the alarmed reprefen- 
tatives a ſpecimen of the camp they de- 


manded at the gates of Paris. 


Such were the people who, on the 14th 
of July, 1789, cauſed all the ſhops to be 
ſhut up, and occaſioned, by the alarm they 
inſpired, an univerſal and armed infurrec- 
tion, which became, they themſelves know 
not how, a wonderful Revolution. 


In the mean time, the National Guards 
were aſſembled, and furrounded on all fides 
the palace and garden of the Tuilleries ; | 
the three regiments of the line at Paris 


were under arms; three thouſand of the 
cavalry of the Gendarmerie formed a triple 


line of battle before the royal court; two 
hundred Swiſs guarded the court of the 
182 and the court — Marſan; and 
twenty 


E 

twenty pieces of cannon diſpoſed about the 
palace, it ſhould ſeem ought to have been 
ſufficient to have protected the avenues of 
it. : 


An immenſe crowd had collected around 
the gate of the garden that fronts the 
Pont Royal; thouſands had been admitted, 
but the gate had ſince been ſhut, and orders 
had been given to admit no more. At 
leaſt four thouſand of the National Guards 
were drawn up cloſe to it; the mob de- 
manded admittance, which being refuſed, 

they burſt the gate open, and poured into 
the gardens with the loudeſt acclamations 
of triumph. | 


They, however, who were appointed to 
guard the avenue by the Place of Louis the 
Fifteenth, had better executed their orders; 
they had planted the cannon ſo as perfect- 
ly to command the entrance; and a nu- 
merous guard prevented the admiſſion of 
every one, but the armed rabble, who 
marched in continually to partake of and 
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C20 } 
thare in the ſport prepared | for them by 
Santerre' s troop. 


About two de there had aſſembled 
in the gardens of the Tuilleries and the 
Place de Carouſel, about forty thouſand of 


the armed rabble; they who were in the 


gardens having united, marched along the 


| ant line of the National Guards who 


were drawn up before the palace, covering 


the whole facade, and the national colours 
faluted them as they paſſed in ſign of union, 


till they arrived at the grenadiers, who re- 
fuſed to wave their colours; the mob in- 
ſtantly wheeled about, and after a few 


turns about the garden, prepared for their 
entrance into the palace. 


The "0M regiments of the line had 


now arrived, and having marched up cloſe 
to the National Guards, halted, and rang- 
ed themſelves in a line at t right angles cm 


the * 


M. de 


E 


M. de Wittenghoff, Beutetast SEO” 
of the diviſion 85 Paris; M. de Real 
villiers, commandant of the National 
Guards; Meflrs. Acloque and Mandat, 
| ſecondary chiefs, were with the King, 

but they had with them neither adjutants, 
nor aids de camp, and very few officers. - 


q 
PE 


About an hundred and fifty gentlemen, 
among whom were the marechals De 
Mailly, De Mouchy, and De Bauveau, 
| were in the apartments, ready to make a 


rampart with their bodies around the 


King. During the whole morning the 
National Guard in the courts had ex- 
preſſed a diſpleaſure at their appearance; 
their black dreſſes had excited the frequent 
cry of d bas la culotte. The King, recal- 
ling to his mind the ſcenes that took 
ohice on the 28th of February, and not 
being willing to ſee the innocent perſecu- 
ted under his eyes, and become victims 


to the lawleſs indignation of the multi- 


tude, ordered them to quit his apartment; 
they who were immediately in his ſervice 
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alſo received orders to quit the palace, 


| and the King remained n alone. in wit. 


On the 28th of F STE the friends of 
the throne, who had gathered together to 


protect it, had at leaſt the conſolation of 
perceiving that the inſults they received 
_ preſerved his Majeſty from outrages and 


1gnominy ; but now they could not hope 
to draw on themſelves alone the violence 
of the faction; but this idea did not dimi- 
niſh their ſorrows or their uneaſineſſes. 


At half after his id while the King 
was dining, the rabble had all aſſembled, 


after having frequently marched about 


from placeto place, in the Place de Carouſel 


and the terrace of the garden. Great cries 


were heard, and the royal palace was at- 


tacked. 


The Gendarmerie without had received 
orders to load their arms; but ſome re- 
fuſed to do it, others threw their powder 
on the ground; ſome tore their car- 

tridges 


( 9 F 
tridges and threw away the balls, others 

| hoiſted and waved their hats on the points 
of their bayonets, and every thing proved 
to the populace that they partook of their 

ſentiments. This ſcene paſſed under the 
eyes of their brave and reſpectable com- 
mander M. de Rulhieres, who was trem- 
bling with indignation againſt them: The 
royal gate was opened by the porter, and 


te guards, alarmed no doubt at the mena- 


ces of the populace, and the pikes they 
preſented at them. | | 


On the firſt appearance of the armed 
rabble in the courts, a cry was heard in 
the palace that the King was delivered up 
to them. The dinner was interrupted; 
every body was in commotion ; every one 
was ſeeking orders; nobody gave them, 
and the confuſion began. 


The cannoniers, however, in the royal 
court, began charging their cannon. This 
motion ſtopt ſhort the group of pikemen, 
ſurpriſed no doubt to find themſelves al- 
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courts. He advanced to the bull's eye*, 


1 


ready entered. A line of N ational Guards 
which reached from the court gate to the 
Café de Carouſel would have prevented 
the cannoniers from firing; beſides, they 


_ were without orders, and "reſt raid by a 
diverſity of opinion ; they ſoon diſconti- 


nued their manoeuvres, and the populace 
ne. 


155 the ſame inſtant, the people on the 
terrace (on the oppoſite ſide of the palace) 


ſurmounted every reſiſtance that Was op- 


poſed to them: the guards attempted to 


mut the iron- gate; it was too late; the 
populace had already crowded the portico, 
they ruſhed up the ſtaircaſe, and penetra- 
ted into the palace. i 


The King, in the mean time, was in 


the apartments of M. Tourteau de Septeuil, 


his valet de chambre, from whence he 


faw every thing that had paſſed in the 


the 


A room ſo called from its ſmall circular windows, 
which windows are very common in the palaces and great 
houſes in France. | 


TT. 
the door of which, attacked from without, 
was defended by a e of N ational * 5 


nadiers. 5 1 


It was about this time that a cannon 
diſmounted from its carriage, was brought 
by ſtrength of arm into the hall of the 
guards. The King advancing to the door, 
fai, will go to them, I will prevent 
them from breaking open the door: 
come to me, grenadiers; I with only 
„for four, and let the door be opened.“ 
They opened the door, and at the ſame 
inſtant a pike which had been directed 
againſt the door, finding no reſiſtance, 
would have pierced the King, but for the 
intervention of a chaſſeur, who turned it 


aſide with his hand. 


The King was 11 led by thoſe 
who farrouraied him to the further end of 
the room, where he ſtopt, defended by 
four grenadiers, and leaningon M. Acloque. 
Madame Elizabeth, who had not quitted _ 


the King during the whole day, remained 
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at the entrance of the apartment at the 


firſt window, ſupported by M . de Marcilly, 


ſo that all who entered were obliged to 


paſs by her, before they could arrive at the 
ſpot where the King was. 


Aſhamed of Gates, themſelves there, 


the pikemen ſtood for ſome time aſto- 


niſhed and confuſed; and the greater part 


of them preſented only the ſpectacle of 


folly, curioſity and ſurpriſe. However, 


the butcher Legendre ſoon arrived with a 


group of his friends; one of them preſented 


to the King a red cap; one of the grena- 


diers put it aſide with his hand, and was 


wounded in the arm by the thruſt of a 
pike. Another man approached, offered to 


the King a bottle, and deſired him to drink 
to the health of the nation. Some one 


offered to fetch a glaſs ; the King refuſed | 


the offer ; and immediately, without fear, 


and without repugnance, he applied the 
impure veſſel to his auguſt lips, and drank 
of the uncertain liquor. One of the gre- 


nadiers aſked, as a favour, the honour of 
drinkin 8 


4 

drinking after his maſter; he was worthy 
of obtaining it, and it was granted: taking 
advantage of this moment of confuſion, 
one of the rabble placed himſelf the red 
cap upon the head of the King; he put it 
on, preſſing with his hands the mne = 
his maſter. 


5 While that forehead, which formerly 
had been crowned, was thus concealed 
under the groſs emblem of licentiouſneſs, 
the King was raiſed upon a ſtool, and pre- 

ſented to the populace, who loaded him 
with the moſt undeſerved reproaches : 
ſome of them threatened him with their 
brandiſhed arms, and carried their auda- 
city ſo far as to tell him, that the mea- 
ſure of his crimes was at the full, and that 
he ought to yield up his head upon the 
ſcaffold. The King replied to them in 
the moſt feeling tone: Alas! if no- 
thing but my head was neceſſary for the 
„good of France, with what joy would 
*« I offer it a facrifice.” The ferocious 
populace replied only to thoſe paternal 
| 4% _ | a 
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words with a cry of ** 4 la lanterne, à la 
“ lanterne ! 


In the mean time the crowd increaſed ; 


they continued to break in on all ſides, 
and in all parts: the windows, the roofs, 
the balconies, the parapets, every part of 
the palace was inveſted by this tumultuous 


and dirty rabble. Some were dancing on 
the leads, others were employed in erect- 
ing a pole, from which was ſuſpended a 


pair of breeches, on the top of the palace, 


as an emblem of the victory the ſans-cu- 


lottes had gained; and many in chalking 


or ſcratching, on the walls of the palace, 


the moſt infamous and treaſonable falſe- 
hoods againſt the King and Queen : while 
books, entitled, The perfidies of Louis 
„ the Sixteenth,” and replete with the 
groſſeſt invectives, had been printed for 
the occaſion, and were ſelling at low 


prices among the people- in the garden, 


and handed up by pikes and hooks to the 


rabble in the apartments, 


'The 


Es 
2 


( 
The National Aſſembly, perceiving, too 
late, the fault they had committed, reſolv- 
ed at leaſt to repair it, by a conduct ſupe- 
rior to that which the Conſtituent Aſſem- 
bly adopted on a ſimilar occaſion. Mira- 
beau was no longer there to teach the 
legiſlative power that it was inconſiſtent 
with its dignity to attend the hereditary 
repreſentative of the nation. Succeſſive 
deputations were, therefore, ſent to inter- 
poſe between the people and their King. 
Some of the rabble demanded, from time 
to time, that the two vetos, that reſpect- 
ing the camp, and that reſpecting the 
prieſts, ſhould be withdrawn; they added 
alſo a kind of wiſh for the recal of the 
three ſeditious miniſters. 


Theſe verbal petitions were ſupported 
every now and then by notes written with 
pencils, which the factious on the ter- 
race, handed up to thoſe in the apart 
ments. 


| The King 9 to all, Ps his at · 
tachment to the conſtitution was inviola- 
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ble, and chat if they had any a to 


make, that was not the moment for them 
to propoſe, or him to grant it. Iſnard 
and Vergniaux confirmed theſe truths to 
the people; and this people, who at bot- 


tom cared very little about M. Roland, 


M. Claviere and M. Servan, replied diſ- 


dainfully to Vergniaux and Iſnard, that 


e is your buſineſs, do as you pleaſe; it is 
only by you and for you mar x we came 
bf Ret.” 


At laſt the Mayor of Paris arrived; the 
man whoſe bufineſs it was, had he at- 


tended to his duty more than his princi- 
ples, to have prevented theſe ſhocking 
| ſcenes: applauded by the rabble as he paſ- 
ſed through the courts, he obſerved to 


them that he had only done his duty, that 
he was ſenſible of their kind approbation 
and applauſe, and other ſuch trifling non- 


' ſenſes. Having arrived at the ſpot where 


the King ſtill remained, he mounted on a 
ſtool, recommended moderation 'to the 
crowd, and had the audacity to obſerve 

| | 1 vl to 


6 
to the King, that he had nothing to fear. 
Indignant at ſuch an obſervation, the 
King put his hand upon his breaſt, and 


ſaid to M. Petion, with emotion, The 


% honeſt man who has a pure conſcience, 
* knows no fear nor regret ; it is they 
„only who have any thing to reproach 
„ themſelves with, who have reaſon to 


% fear. Hold, my friend, added he, 


taking the hand of a grenadier who was 
near him, „give me your hand, put it on 
„my heart, and tell me 1 it beats faſter 
than uſual. 2 


The troop now began to withdraw, and 
the night approaching, at laſt permitted 
the King to breathe, after five hours of 
anguiſh. The Mayor of Paris concluded 
his guilty day by an harangue well wor- 
thy of him to the people: theſe were his 
words : „Citizens, men and women, 
you began the day with dignity and 
10 Wilden you have proved that you are 
++ free; finiſh it with the ſame dignity, 
and do, like me,—ygo to bed.” 
| W . 


1 5 
The Queen, who had been with the 
King in the apartments of M. Septeuil, 
when the people firſt began to break into 
the palace, found herſelf ſeparated from 
him, after he had ran to preſent himſelf 
before the rabble who were forcing the 
doors with clubs and hatchets. Madame 
Elizabeth had followed the footſteps of 
her auguſt brother, accompanied by. M. 
Marcilly, and M. de Saint Pardoux, her 
pages. She had arrived in time to be a 
witneſs of the impoſing ſcene that had 
taken place at the opening of the doors, 
hen one of the ſavages ruſhing in among 
the firſt, exclaimed, ** Where is he, that 
„ may kill him!” brandiſhing in his 
hand a ſtick armed with the blade of a 
{word, He directed a thruſt at the King, 
A brave man, Conolle, a National Guard, 
not only turned aſide the weapon, but 
ruſhing on the regicide, ſeized him, and 
made him fall on his knees before the 
King, obliging him tocry, Vive le Roi!” 
This bold action ſo much confounded 
the rabble that were with him, that they 


1 
were ſeized with aſtoniſhment, and re- 
mained for ſome time ſtupified 85 and it 

was, perhaps, to this courageous conduct 
that the royal family chiefly owed its 
2 . 


The 8 however, had not been able 
to prevail upon thoſe who accompanied 
her, to ſuffer her to follow her huſband 
when he preſented himſelf before the rab- 
ble. All were deaf to her cries and 
tears. My place is by the King, 
ſaid ſhe: It is by your children,“ re- 
plied Meſſrs. d' Hauſſonville and de Choi- 
ſeul-Stainville. But my ſiſter is ſerving 
« him as a rampart, and I ——” © Liſten | 
to your children who call you! b EX 
claimed one: and immediately the cries 
of thoſe two innocents, alarmed by the 
noiſe and the abſence of their mother, 
ſtruck her ears. They conducted her 
againſt her inclination into the interior 

part of the palace. The firſt thing that 
Was done was to place the royal children 

in ſafety. Madame de Mackau, and Ma- 
| / dame 


( 99 ) 
dame de Souzy, hurried them into the 
apartments of the King's phyſician. 


The Queen, having recovered from a 
fainting fit into which the alarm had 
thrown her, ordered them to be brought 
to her, that ſhe might not quit them the 
whole day ; ſhe then inſiſted on the ne- 
ceſſity of her going with them to the 
King; and en through every ob- 
ſtacle they oppoſed to her, he had already 
got into the council chamber, when the 
doors of it were attacked. Very fortu- 
nately, M. Lajarre, the miniſter at war, 
and General Wittinghoff had retired to 
the ſame ſpot. The danger was immedi- 
ate. M. Lajarre, with great preſence of 
mind, had the great council table ranged 
croſs- ways near the door; and formed a 
kind of intrenchment with it, behind 
which he placed the Queen, the two 
children, and the ladies of honour. 


A double line of National Guards was 
placed before the table ; j another line, four 
| deep. 


E „ 
deep, cloſed the iſſues of the two extre- 
mities. It was in this incloſure that the 
Queen ſtood, having before and beſide her, 
the Princeſs de Lamballe, Madame de 
Tarente, Madame de Chimay, Madame de 
Larouche-Aymon, Meſdames de Duras, 
de Maille, de Tourzel, and de Gineſtous. 
The two children were on the table; and 
theſe diſpoſitions were ſcarcely finiſhed be- 
fore the rabble had penetrated into this 
5 ſanctuary. 


It was then that, in the midſt of the 
groſſeſt injuries, of the moſt atrocious pro- 
poſals, a woman, a ſpecies of fury terrible 
to behold, offered to her Majeſty a cap, a 
National cockade, and a parcel of three 
coloured ribbands. M. de Wittinghoff 
took them, and put them on the Deen 


Already. the anon preſſed a the 
table, and the noxious heat was ſuffoca- 
ting, when Santerre approached. He 
was announced by the cries of, Vive Sap» 
terre, vive le fauxbourg Saint Antoine, 

Vent 


9 

vroent les Sans-culottes, They implored 
his aſſiſtance to diſgorge the hall, and ob- 
tain a circulation of air. He advanced, 
and leaning on the table, and looking 
ſtedfaſtly at the Queen, Madam,“ ſaid 
he, fear nothing, I will not hurt you; 
4 would ſooner defend you; but reflect 
* that you are abuſed, and that it is dan- 
gerous to deceive the people.” 


Aker that harangue, he delivered his 
dds; and his troop arranged themſelves 
at his voice; he puſhed one, animated a 
ſecond, and threatened a third; all ſeemed 
to tremble at his aſpect. At laſt, how- 
ever, the troop began to withdraw. The 
ears of the Queen were no longer ſhocked. 
by the groſſeſt language, and the concert 
of imprecations was finiſhed, 


The calm was reſtored between eight 
and nine o'clock, and the King was deli- 
vered from his perſecutors: he was con- 
ducted to his apartment; and there, 


throwing himſelf on a ſofa, ſtill covered 5 
with 


„ 

with the cap of ignominy, he breathed a 
figh of thanks to Heaven, 1 in gratitude for | 
its protection. 
His faithful ſervants were around him, 
ſoothing and comforting the diſtreſſes of 
their 16701 maſter, who felt much more 
the ſtain that ſuch a day had brought up- 
on his country, than all the inſults of- 
fered to himſelf. The Queen and chil- 
dren arrived, the cap was taken off, and 
royalty ſeemed to revive: revive! it had 
not drooped an inſtant; the viler the 
treatment he had experienced, the n 
was his 8 | | 


And now a molt affecting ſcene ſuc- 
ceeded to the horrors of imprecation; 
ſighs. and tears were intermingled; but the 
_ pleaſure they derived from "thi idea -of 
their mutual ſafety, was hardly permitted 
to dawn through the reflection of the hor- 
rors they had witnolſed. 
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The palace was not entirely evacuated 


till near nine. His Majeſty immediately 
gave orders that the juſtices of the peace 


ſhould come and examine into the ſtate of 


the palace, and by a legal act, atteſt to 


poſterity the ſacrilegious violation of the 
royal aſylum. Meſſrs. D' Oſſonville and 


Menjaud were the magiſtrates charged 


with this delicate function. They found 
that doors had been burſt open, locks 


taken away, furniture demoliſhed, wain- 
ſcots forced in, and glaſſes broken; and 
among other thefts that had been com- 


mitted, they remarked that of a ſword 


belonging to the Swiſs of the chamber, 
and a filver veſſel belonging to the Princeſs 


| Royal. 4 


But what the magiſtrates could not 
atteſt, and what, however, ought equally 


to be handed down to the judgment of 


poſterity, was the moſt infamous propo- 


' fals addreſſed and repeated to the King, 


during a whole hour, by a young man, 
named Clement ; who, poſſeſſing an iden- 
: tity 


(Co } 


tity of name, ſeemed to be male oft 
an identity of character with the aſſaſſin 


of Henry the Thard. 


"es Another 5 having on a grena ets cap, 
made of paper, on which was inſcribed. 
La Sanction ou la Mart, fixed a long time 


the attention of the King; but nothing 


could intimidate him : he had done no- 
thing but his duty, and, in doing that, 
be always had been (and {till continued to 


be) reſolute and firm. And if fate re- 
ſerved the eternal degradation of the 


French name to a future moment, it ſeem- 


ed becauſe there ſtill remained a King 


whoſe honour was invincible, and who 


alone was found capable of ſuſtaining its 


dignity and the majeſty of the nation; 


every virtue ſeemed to have taken refuge 
and concentrated itſelf in his heart. 


Although the night of, the 5th of Oc- 


tober eſtabliſhed the triumph of Marie- 


Antoinette; although her courage, and 


her Majeſty then d her aſſaſſins, 


yet 
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yet was the day of the 20th of June {till 
more memorable. Louis the Sixteenth al- 


moſt alone enjoyed the honours M it. 


En the 5th of October, the moment of 


the danger and that of the victory paſſed 


with the rapidity of the circumſtance. 
On the 20th of June, the conſtancy, the 


ſteady and long-tried magnanimity of the 


King were put to the rudeſt and ſevereſt 
trials the human heart could ſupport, 'and 
did not ſhrink from them in a ſingle in- 
ſtance. If the French had, on all occa- 
ſions, endeavoured, by every means in 
their power, to give the world a juſt eſti- 
mate of the real character of Louis the 


Sixteenth, they could not have ſucceeded 


ſo well as they have done by their infa- 


mous attempts to degrade him. The more 


he has been inſulted, injured and. oppreſ- 
ſed, the higher has he been exalted 1 in the 


opinion of every honeſt man. 


I cannot, was, paſs over in filence 
the affectionate attachment the King and 


* 


6 


: Queen experienced from all their adn | 


ants in the palace, from the ladies of ho- 


nour to the loweſt ſervant ; all with the 
moſt zealous efforts did every thing in 


their power to ſerve and. fave their royal 
maſters. But how, indeed, could they 


help loving this unfortunate family? 
They ſaw them every day, and every day 


they were witneſſes to their virtues, and 
every day they ſaw them inſulted and per- 
ſecuted. 


Thus terminated a day which would 


have completed the diſhonour of the 


French name, but for the virtues, the 


courage and magnanimity of the Prince 
ſans peur et ſans reproches. But it muſt 
be obſerved, that while the crowd were 
enjoying theſe exceſſes, not a ſingle ſpec- 
tator was miſſing from any the ſmalleſt of 


the many theatres; not a fingle gambler 
from the banks of Biribi, Trente et Qua- 


rente, and Faro; not a ſtroller from the 
Elyſian Fields, or the Bois de Boulogne: 
ſo that the following reflection of Taci- 
| OE Io 
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tus might aptly be applied to en 


Nunc inhumana ſecuritas, et ne minimæ 
quidem temporis voluptates intermiſſæ. 


Velut feſtis diebus, id quoque gaudium 


aàccederet, exultabant, fruebantur, nulla 
partium cura, malis publicis læti. 


Having endeavoured to give an exact 
account of the enormities committed, on 


the 20th of June, though I am conſcious 


that many muſt have eſcaped me; I ſhall 
proceed to make ſome obſervations on the 
conduct of the different powers, whoſe 


duty it was to prevent, and puniſn the au- 


thors of them. 5 


On the 19th, the directory paſſed a 


reſolution which enjoined the mayor, the 


municipality, and the commandant gene- 
ral, to take, without delay, every neceſſary 
meaſure to prevent all aſſemblies cofitrary 
to law, and to make every diſpoſition of 


the public force, that might be neceſſary 


to reſtrain, or repreſs the diſturbers of 


the Peace. 


N 


On the 20th, the direQory of the 
department being admitted to the bar of 
the National Aſſembly, M. Roederer ob- 
ſerved, An extraordinary concourſe of 
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people is, at this moment, aſſembling in 


contempt of the law. This Aſſembly 


appears to be animated by patriotic in- 
tentions; but it is to be feared, that they 
with to ſupport, by the appearance of an 


armed force, an addreſs to the King. 


The miniſter of the interior has de- 
fired us to ſend troops to defend the pa» 
lace in this moment of alarm, and 
has recalled to our minds the law 
which forbids all armed aſſemblies, un- 
leſs required, and petitions e . 
more thaw Ir citizens.” 


1H have before Mentioned the conduct 
of the municipality, who, when they had 


received notice on the 16th of the inſur- 


rection that was to take place on the 
ꝛ0oth, contented themſelves with paſſing 
to the order a the day. 
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But ought the municipality, on the pe- 
tition, which, by the bye, was falſely 
preſented to them in the name of the citi- 


zens of the fauxbourgs Saint Antoine and 


Saint Marceau“, ſimply to have paſſed to 
the order of the day? Doubtleſs, not. It 
was not ſufficient not to reply to an unjuſt 


petition, the effects of which were as dan- 


gerous, as they were contrary to law; 
but they ought to have exerciſed every 
authority the law had given them, to 


protect and preſerve it from infraction. 


If M. Petion, at the moment that the 
aſſembly was forming on the place of the 
Baſtile, had ordered the martial law to 


The citizens reſpectably ſettled in theſe fauxbourgs, 
have no ſhare in any of theſe ſeditious inſurrections. Theſe 
citizens, excepting Santerre, and a few others of his ſtamp, 
are as good and peaceable as thoſe of the other quarters of 
the capital. They are enraged to ſee, on all occaſions, 
their name fo abuſed. In ſhort, all the inſurrections that | 


take place in Paris, are compoſed of the loweſt rabble, the 


refuſe of the capital, who aſſume the name of the citizens 


va 


of fuch and ſuch fauxbourgs in which they reſide or work. 


*- 


Gn 
be promulgated (a law which ſeems to 
be acknowledged and reſpected every where 
but at Paris), theſe pretended citizens 
would either have retired peaceably, or 
have proved themſelves what they were, 
a lawleſs rabble: and, in that caſe, a law- 
ful and repreſſive force ought to have been 
ſent againſt them, which would have an- 
nihilated for ever this ſacrilegious troop. 


But ſuch a conduct, though what his 
duty required, was inconſiſtent with the 
principles of M. Petion. He ſeems to have 
forgotten, or to be ignorant, that every 
public function has its allotted duties; 


that it is only by a ſtrict performance of 


thoſe duties, that a man can be juſtly en- 
titled to remain in it. It is not by facri- 
ficing the laws to the favour of the mul- 
_ titude, that an honeſt man would be am- 
bitious of preſerving his ſituation : but 
ſuch is the continual conduct of M. Petion. 
Had he exerciſed the authority delegated 
to him by ſuperior powers, for the ſafety: 
and 2 of the capital, and which, 
H 3” _ _ =o 
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on this occaſion, not only the law, but 
the directory by a particular order, ex- 
preſsly demanded; he would have done 
honour to himſelf, and ſaved a ſtain to 
France: but he would have diſpleaſed the 
rabble, whoſe favour and protection he was 
ſure of, by indulging their caprices; and 
whoſe diſpleaſure he more dreaded, than 
that of any of his law ful ſuperiors. 


When a man once condeſcends to 
hold a ſituation dependent on the favour 
of a rabble, he muſt bid adieu to every 
honourable principle ; he can no longer be 
influenced by duty, honour, or integrity; 

he is like a diſmaſted veſſel on a boundleſs 
ocean, abandoned to the fluctuating waves, 
and variable winds; he baniſhes his own 
heart and mind from his boſom, and adopts 
thoſe of the multitude in their ſtead, 
| Buch 2 man, therefore, muſt ever be 
unfit for power ; yet, ſuch a man is the 
mayor of Paris; — raiſed from the loweſt 
dungeons of chicanery and perjury, by 

e | : The 


— ( 903-)) 
the noxious breath of an empozſoned: muil- 
titude, he brought with him into the ma- 
giſtraey, all thoſe little arts his profeſſional 
talents were compoſed of: but the in- 
flammable air that has raiſed this balloon 
of ignorance into an unknown ſphere, 
muſt ſoon evaporate; and if he eſcape pu- 
niſhment, he will deſcend into a fituation, 
an which . will be his beſt . 


In every 3 government, the 

conduct of each public functioner is pre- 
ſoribed by laws. On any extraordinary 
emergency, a man in office is not to cons 
ſult what is right or proper in his own 
opinion, what is reconcilable to his 
ovn intereſt or ſafety, but what the laws 
direct; and what thoſe laws direct, it is 
his undoubted duty to enforce : if hedoes 
not enforce the laws, he becomes an un- 
- worthy magiſtrate, and ou ght to tbe ons 
| pended from his functions. | 


+ "RY auch ere when he 
10 firſt knew of the aſſembly that Was form- 
H 4 ing 


ln) _- 
ing on the place of the Baſtile, inſtead of 
encouraging it, at leaſt by his ſilence, to 
have repreſented to the populace that 


their aſſemblin g was unlawful, and invited 


them to withdraw. If they refuſed, he 
ſhould have promulgated the martial law ; 
if they ſtill perſiſted, he ſhould have or- 
dered thither the lawfully armed er, 
and obliged them to retire. 4 


I fay not, however, that the National 
Guards would have exerted their beſt en- 
deavours to diſperſe the rioters; (and of 
this inſubordination I ſhall ſpeak here- 
after) but it was, undoubtedly, M. Petion's . 
duty to authorize their commanders to 
give orders to that effect; and if ſuch or- 
ders had not been executed, the blame 
would not have reſted with him. This, 
however, the mayor did not do; he was, 
therefore, culpable, and deſerved to be pro- 
ſecuted i in the name of the law. 


A magiſtrate who knowingly does not 


his duty, 3 to be * with the 
ſevereſt | 


1} 
ſevereſt rigour. Will he a7 that, leſs 


informed than M. Roederer, he was igno- 
rant that the intentions of the populace + 
were to ſupport their petition to the King 


by the appearance of an armed force ? — 


He is too well known to have it doubted; 
that he was perfectly e with | 


every circumſtance. 


Should the department, whoſe inen 
tions were not to be ſuſpected, but whoſe 


puſillanimity cannot but be blamed, have 


5 contented themſelves with paſſing a reſo- 


lution? Were they ignorant of the prin- 


_ Ciples of the municipality? Did they not 
know that it was neceſſary to obige them © 
to act as the law directed? Could they 
doubt that Meſſrs. Petion, Manuel, and 
Danton were in the plot; and that in the 


hands of theſe Jacobin magiſtrates, every 
law repreſſive. of injuſtice was, of courſe, 


invalid? Inſtead of going to the legiſla- 
tive aſſembly, whoſe part it was to make 
laws, and not to interfere in the execution 


of them, ou S they not to have ordered 
the 
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„ 
the mayor before them, and obliged him 
to ſee the martial law executed, that la- 
which only can repreſs an inſolent rabble? 
Of what uſe was the diſcourſe which the 
Procureur- general ſyndic pronounced at 
the bar of the National Aſſembly ? Did 
the department come to render an ac- 
count which was not demanded of them ? 
Did they come to remind the Aſſembly 
of a law which was violated with impu- 
nity every day? Did they come to afk 
orders which they did not want, and 
which the Aſſembly had no right to give? 
The conſtitution was completed, the laws 
were made, and nothing remained but to 
execute them: but it was not to the le- 
giſlative power that the care of * | 
them Was entruſted. 15 


What, 13 were the members of 
ls department doing! ? Why, inſtead of 
loſing a time ſo precious at the bar of the 
Aſſembly, did they not act? They were 
afraid of the Jacobins and the high Na- 
tional Court. A ſhould have reflected, 

that 


E 

that in the adminiſtration of juſtice it 1s 
not ſufficient to have pure intentions; to 
compromiſe with the law is to violate it. If 
they could not force the mayor and the 
other creatures of the municipality to give 
activity to the law, they themſelves ſhould 
have done it: they ſhould firſt have ſaved 
the King ; they ſhould have then diſperſed 
the rabble, and proſecuted the refraQtory 
magiſtrates for the violation of that law 
1 had ſworn to defend. 


Was peace and order to be reſtored by 
reſpecting or ſparing a rabble, who re- 
ſpected or ſpared nothing? They wiſhed 
to ſhed the pureſt blood; it was only by 
ſhedding the vileſt blood in the kingdom, 
that that they wiſhed to * was to be 
1 -agramee 


Let us now examine the conduct of 
Santerre. He wrote to the Aſſembly to 
announce to them, that the citizens of 
the fauxbourg Saint Antoine, aſſembled 
* to celebrate : a civic "IO: requeſt per- 


«© miſſion 


( 168) 
© miſſion to preſent their homage to the 
* legiſlative body, to contradict their 


4 calumniators, and to introduce them- 15 
<6. ſelves into the hall.“ | 


355 The citizens if the fauxbourg Saint 
Antoine!“ Excepting himſelf there was 
hardly a citizen, properly ſo called, of 
that fauxbourg, who was wicked enough 
to join with the ſeditious crew which he 
commanded. | 


"YM civic feaſt ”” By eight thouſand 


murderers and plunderers, armed with 
pikes, forks and ſcythes ; in ſhort, with 
the fame inſtruments they were fur- 
niſhed with on the days of the 5th and 
6th of October. | 


« Preſent their homage to the leg e 
4 body!” How flattering muſt it have 
been to the legiſlative body to receive the 
| homage of aſſaſſins, aſſembled in contempt 

of the law, for the 8 85 of 2 
the conſtitution. 
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Their actions on that day ſufficiently 
proved how impoſſible it was to calumm- | 


7, ate them. 


It was during the diſcuſſion occaſioned 
by this letter, that Meſſrs. Laſource, 
| Guadet, and Vergniaux evinced the pu- 
rity of their principles; but purity of prin- 
ciple apart, the logic of M. Vergniaux 
was admirable ; he blamed the Aſſembly 
for the dangerous example they had ſo 
frequently given, by admitting armed men 
into their bofom, and concluded in favour. 
of the admiſſion of the preſent troop. At 
laſt, in defiance of a law which the Aſ- 
ſembly could not be ignorant of, ſince the 
deputation from the department had juſt 
reminded them of it, they paſſed a decree 
that the petitioners ſhould be admitted 
(after they had admitted ee and 

that the rabble eld be intromuses, 

The orator of che ame pronoun - 


ed a diſcourſe well worthy of it, and of 
8 the 


. 110 T” 
the horde of ragamuffins who fill the 
tribunes, and give laws to the Aſſembly. 


This diſcourſe, replete with calumnies, 
abounding with blaſphemies, and attenta- | 
tory of the conſtitution ; which breathed 
nothing but blood, aſſaſſinations and regi- 
ciſm, was ended by an aſſurance from the 
orator, that he had ſpoken the wiſhes of 
the ſections of the capital, and the citizens 
of the environs of Paris. 2 55 


| Accordin g to his — there- 
fore, the wiſhes of the ſections were for 
the aſſaſſination of the King. And the 
ſections had not courage enough to de- 
nounce this infamous calumnniator * E | 


The en replied fevouridaly to this 
infernal diſcourſe ; and the Aſſembly, 
ho could no longer doubt the fanguin- 
ary intentions of the mob, made not the 
| leaſt effort to prevent them from carry- 
ing their treaſonable purpoſes into execu- 
„ on 


111 bm - 2 


On the contrary, they applauded, and 


addtutted them into their boſom * 2 


1 is the man capable of the ſmalleſt 
reflection, whoſe aſtoniſhment and indig- 
nation are not at the height in obſerving 


the conduct of the repreſentatives of the 


French nation? The ruling party, that 
party which dares introduce even into the 


| boſom of the Aſſembly, its infamous 
propoſals and treaſonable principles, has 


ever triumphed over the conſtitution and 
its true defenders. The factious were al- 
ways fure of finding in that 2 — an aſ- 
ſured 1 | 


11 would ſearcly be belle that legil. 


lators could excuſe, and even countenance 


the populace in their exceſſes, by giving 


as a reaſon the ſlumber of the law. Such 


a reaſon was, however, given. And who 


F< 


only can it be who with that the law 


| ſhould lumber ? They alone that fear 
the execution of it. If the Aﬀembly can 
ſuffer t one of the conſtituted autho- 


rities 
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ties ſhould be a but to the caprices of a 


populace, ſtirred up by a corporation ini- 


mical to all authority, muſt it not trem- 
ble every moment for the inviolability of 
its own members? The perſonal inte- 


reſts of the deputies are, in this inſtance, 


in union with juſtice. 


Does a thief * the highway examine 


the quality of the perſon he robs? Will 


they who are accuſtomed to, and hardened 
in crimes, reſpect one conſtituted autho- 
rity more than they have reſpected an- 
other? The laws are dumb! But is 


that an excuſe that a repreſentative of the 


nation ought to make, he whoſe duty it is 


to make them ſpeak? TO what degree 
of degradation muſt that government be 
reduced, which is obliged to make its own 


crimes a palliative for the exceſſes of a 
lawlefs rabble! Poor, deluded F rance ! 


It is in the boſoms of thoſe on whom. 


thou has laviſhed thy confidence, that the 


laws are unacknowledged ; it is in the 


Aſſembly of thy repreſentatives that ca- 
lumny 


C 
lumny, ignorance, and blindneſs reign; 
it is in the midſt of them that the auda- 
city of the Jacobins meets its triumph. 
What peace can'ſt thou enjoy, when, in 
the ſanctuary of the laws, thou heareſt 
the profeſſion of principles ſubverſive of 
all order; when thou ſeeſt thy repreſen- 
tatives quarrel when they ſhould debate; 
when thou ſeeſt two parties continually 
attacking eachother in ſhort, when thou 
ſeeſt the unconſtitutional party perpetu- 
ally getting the better of thoſe who de- 
mand the execution of the laws, and the 
reſpect due to the conſtituted authorities? 


How many are there in the National 
Aſſembly who make it their buſineſs to 
perpetuate diſorder and anarchy through- 
out the kingdom ? Always at the tribune, 
always heard, becauſe they were ſupported 
by the tribunes and the factious on the ter- 
race; it was they who preached to the 
Aſſembly and the people an independence 
on the law. It was they by whom the 
_ Tioters were protected; it was they by 

„„ r whom 


** 


W 
whom the incendiary writings, inviting 
the people to inſurrection, were either ut- 


tered, corrected, or encouraged. It was 
they who inſpired the people with a cul- 
| pable diſtruſt of their King; who cauſed: 


to be admitted, with the-honourable men- 
tion, all the groups of rabble who were 


hired to come to the bar of the National 
Aſſembly, to impoſe upon the world, by 


_ aſſerting that they ſpoke the ſenſe of the 
nation, whoſe voice was contrary to their 


deſign. - It was they who ordered the im- 
_ preſſion of all the regicide addreſſes, which, 


having been dictated by them, were read 
before them ; and far from devoting them 
to the public execration, decreed the ho- 
nourable mention of the libels, and the 
' ſending them to the eighty-three depart- 


ments. Nor did they attempt to deceive 


the public with reſpect to their inten- 
tions. They profeſſed loudly at their club 


thoſe principles by which they forced 
from the minority the decrees they made 


without remorſe, ſhame, or conſideration. 
"Theſe were, however, the ſame people 
o who 
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RP afforted that the laws ſlumbered; and 


| who pretended to legaliſe every thing by 
that aſſertion, unhappily too true. But who 


was it that obliged the laws to ſlumber ? 
They who outraged them,—the' Jacobins. 


With what difficulty, even after the 


enormities of the 2oth, did the true Pa- 


triots of the Aſſembly procure a decree 
repreſſive of the factious! And what was 
it when obtained? It was ineffective, it 


was inſignificant; it was nothing more 
than a repetition of a law wh had 


before exiſted, and which had juſt heel 
violated. © 


On the : 21ſt, the N 180 Aſſembly paſ- 
fed a decree that © hereafter no petiti- 
"= oner armed ſhall be admitted at the bar, 


nor into the hall of the legiſlative 
40 body, nor that of any conſtituted au- 


« thority.” If the Aſſembly wiſhed really 


to ſuppreſs theſe unlawful Aſſemblies, al- 
Ways troubleſome in times of peace, but 
imminently dangerous in times of ſtorms 


and factions, it ſhould have decreed, that 
4E all 


3 Wl 
all collections of people, even without arms, 
and under any pretence, were forbidden by 
the law; that, for the execution of this 
decree, it enjoined, on their reſponſibility, 
the department and the municipality, to 
exerciſe all the authority the conſtitution 
had given them, to deſtroy and ſuppreſs 
in their infancy all ſuch inſurrections: 
and, proceeding upon this principle, the 
Aſſembly, who could not be ignorant that 
the clubs were the exciters of infurrec- 
tions, ſhould have decreed the ſuppreſ- 
' fion of all clubs under what denomination 
ſoever they exiſted. It is fo that men 
who wiſhed for the good and happineſs of 
their conſtituents would have acted. But, 
on the contrary, excepting the deputations 
it ſent to the King, the Aſſembly did 
every thing it could do to encourage the 
audacity of the rabble. It was reported 
to the Aſſembly that the doors of the 
King's apartments were broken open by 
aſſaſſins and plunderers; that the heredi- 
tary repreſentative of the nation had been, 
and till continued to be inſulted, threat- 
aur. 


enn ) 
ened, diſgraced by a red cap which they 
obliged lim to wear, and in the moſt im- 
minent danger ; and they, the majority I 
mean, {til perſiſted | in defending, approve 
ing the conduct of, and flattering the 
people. 1 . Z 


Well might Mr. Burke exclaim, that 
„ the age of chivalry is gone!” He 


might have added, that that of humanity 


was alſo paſſed in France. For when the 
Aſſembly was 'informed that the crowd 
had broken into the apartments where 
were the Dauphin and the ladies of ho- 

nour, that they were in the greateſt dan- 
ger, and a motion was made for ſending 
a deputation to them, a member got up 
and obſerved, that he ſupported the mo- 
tion, not on account of the ladies of the 
court, for they were of no conſequence, 
but on account of the Dauphin. 


Before I quit the ſubje& of the 2oth, it 


is neceſſary to remark a little on the con- 


duct of the National Guards on this o o- 


1 3: Ccaſion. 
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caſion. The N ational Guards conſider 


themſelves ſoldiers ; it ſhould, therefore, 


be unneceſſary to inform them, that when 
any poſt is intruſted to a ſoldier, he is 
bound to defend it to the laſt drop of his 


blood ; but, unfortunately for them, and 


the poſts committed to their care, there 
is not the leaſt diſcipline, military knows» 


ledge, or infor mation among them. | 


I am certain that very 5 if any of 


them, can go through the manual exer- 


ciſe; and as to any of the more impor- 
tant military operations, they are as per- 


fectly ignorant as a recruit juſt taken 


from the plough. They aſſemble, march 


about in great numbers, and in great pa- 


rade; but the dreſs of a ſoldier, gene- 


rally ſpeaking, is all that can entitle them 


to be conſidered of that honourable pro- 


feſſion; and even that is, in many in- 


ſtances, thought to be unneceſſary. They 


talk and conſult with each other while | 


under arms, what they ſhall do, and where 


they ſhall go next; and it is generally 


the 


(ne) 


the Gitiers who lead their OY in- 


ſtead of their officers leading them. It 
ſeems totally impoſſible to diſcover the 


uſe of this collection of men and fire- 


locks. So far from preventing any dif- 
turbance in the capital, they are generally 
the fomenters of it; if not by their inſtiga- 
tion, at leaſt by their acquieſcence, and 


their reſolutions not to fire on their fellow 
citizens. The mob, knowing theſe reſolu- 
tions, laugh at the ſhew of blue coats drawn 


up by their commanders againſt them, feel 


that they have nothing to fear, that they 
are under no reſtraint, and that every 


thing they attempt may be accompliſhed 


with impunity; and, therefore, give them» 


ſelves up to the execution of every law- 


leſs action their cruelty » TEVENge, or hatred. 
N ſuggeſt. ET | 


As to the National Guards ing in 


oppoſition to a regular and well diſci- 


plined army, the neceſſary conſequence 


of ſuch an engagement, ſuppoſing them 
to be men of courage, muſt make huma- 


14 nity 


10) 


nity ſhudder. How much, then, will thoſe 
infatuated wretches have to anſwer for, 
who have perſuaded this deluded multitude 
that the idea of liberty was alone ſufficient 
to make a ſoldier, when they ſee them 
ſacrificed by thouſands, and ten thouſands, 
before an obedient but leſs numerous army. 


On the 20th of June, almoſt the whole 
force of Paris was drawn up in different 
parts to defend the palace. Every one 
had his aſſigned poſt, and every poſt was, 
ſuppoſing the guards properly inclined, 
ſufficiently defended. Will the N 5 
Guards, after the example of the Aſſem- 
bly, ſay that the ſilence of the law ren- 
dered their arms invalid? They had had 
their reſpective poſts aſſigned to them ex- 
preſsly, as they knew, for the defence of 
the palace. When theſe poſts were at- 
tacked, they were bound, without any 
other order than that which they had al- 
ready received, to defend the poſts, to 
reſiſt force by force. Beſides, there is a 
law delivered to us by nature ; and where 

con- 


F206 SF 
conſtituted authorities are dumb, the na- 
tural law re- aſſumes its right. To reſiſt 


force by force is the law of nature; and 


therefore, alſo, the National Guards ought 
to have uſed their arms againſt a troop of 
plunderers and aſſaſſins, whe in contempt 


of the reſpe& that is due to royalty, and 


the property of every citizen, dared to 
violate the Ia of the Sos | 


How readful has been to Paris, and 
how dreadful will be to the whole nation, 
the conſequences of that creed which the 
enemies of order have implanted in the 


minds of the National Guards, that they 
ought not to uſe their arms againſt their 
fellow citizens! But, ſuppoſing the ad- 


miſſibility of ſuch a creed, were they 
citizens who compoſed this rabble ? Or 


if they had been, from the moment in 


which they preſented themſelves as a law- 


leſs faction, did they not ceaſe to be citi- 
zens ? France, ever ſince the Revolution, 


or at leaſt the body of the French nation, 


has been the dupe of falſe or perverted 


Prin- 


„„ 
principles. What have been the conſe- 
quences of the guards refuſing to fire on 
the mob? Continual riots, plunders, aſ- 
laſſinations and maſſacres. Force only can 
repreſs and ſubdue a lawleſs and unprin- 
cipled rabble; and that lawfully-armed 
power, regiment, or army that refuſes to 
fabdue them, is ſure of becoming ſooner 
or later the victim of its ill-timed mercy. 


On the n of June, the King wrote 
to the 1 the 1 letter:: 


= 


Mr. er 


The National Aſſembly are already in- 
formed of the events of yeſterday. Paris 
is, doubtleſs, in conſternation; and all 
France will hear of them with an aſtoniſh- 
ment mingled with grief. I was very ſen- 
ſible of the zeal that the Aſſembly teſtified * 
for me on that painful occaſion. I leave it 
to their prudence to examine into the 
cauſes of that event, the care of weighing 
each circumſtance in it, and of taking 


the 


(s | 
the neceſſary meaſures for maintaining the 
conſtitution, and inſuring the inviolability 
and the conſtitutional liberty of the here- 
ditary repreſentative of the nation. 


| For my part, nothing ſhall prevent me, 
at all times, and under all circumſtances, 
from doing what the duties of the conſtitu- 
tion which I have accepted, and the true 
intereſt of the French nation exact from me. 


C 
 (Counter-ſigned) DURAN THON. 


: 1 may N be imagined that, im- 
mediately after the proceedings of the 20th, 
the National Aſſembly would have exerted 
its utmoſt power, for the ſake of its own 
character, to bring the authors of them to 
juſtice. This, indeed, was attempted by 
ſeveral of the members, but without effect: 
the moment they began to ſpeak of a 
crime having been committed, they were 
ſilenced by the majority and the tribunes, 
and acculed of calumniating the people. 2 
| | Their 


- 


„ 
Their motions were over- ruled; their en- 
deavours to recover the much wiſhed for, 
and long loſt energy of the law, -were 
fruſtrated by the more powerful party, 
who were determined to acknowledge no 
ſuperiority or reſtraint whatever. ow 
ridiculous muſt appear to every thinking 
man, the date they ſo pompouſly affix to 
all their public proceedings! They call 
this year of crimes, perjuries, maſſacres 
and plunder, the fourth of Liberty! If, 
when a country is ſaid to be free, it is 
meant only that the 7abb/e of that country 
are allowed an unlimited indulgence of the 
moſt wanton barbarities and exceſſes ; in 
that ſenſe, but I believe in no other, will 

it be allowed that the French nation is 
free. They threw down monarchial deſ- 
potiſm, to eſtabliſh democratic tyranny : 
they baniſhed ſenſe, wiſdom, experience 
and juſtice from their government, to be 
under the dominion of folly, caprice, igno- 
rance and injuſtice. Can any power be 
more abſolute can any tyranny be more 
complete, than that of a majority of the 
Aſſembly ? What reſtraint is there on 

| diy weir 
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| et ackions, or what limits to their 
power? The conſtitution had, in ſome 
inſtances, given the King the liberty of 
withholding his ſanction from their de- 
crees; but how was he to exerciſe his de- 
legated authority, without danger to his 
perſon or his crown? A priſoner in his 
_ own palace, inſulted by the National Aſ- 
©  ſembly, ſurrounded and menaced by a tu- 
multuous and ſhameleſs rabble, and depriv- 
ed of the guards the conſtitution had given 
him; what remained with him but the 
ſhadow of that power which was his right? 
Yet has that King, fo inſulted, ſo ſur- 
rounded, and ſo menaced, on all occaſions, 
alone and unprotected, acted with the 
ſame firmneſs and intrepidity, as if he had 
had the whole army of France at his com- 
mand! He has preſerved his dignity as a 
King, his honour as a man, and his reli- 
gion as a chriſtian, at a period when each 
of thoſe principles was ridiculed and de- 
ſpiſed. His courage and reſolution have 
never deſerted him in all thoſe many and 
_ cruel moments, in which he has been 
threat- 
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threatened with inſtant death: he has ſuf- 
fered with fortitude, and endured with 


glory; feeling more for the degradation 
of his people, "Wh his own. danger, 


land yet to . a man, 5 fuch a King, 
was even the appearance. of juſtice refuſed ! 
The moſt active criminal, though notori- 
ouſly known, was neither judged nor ac- 
cuſed ; the moſt inſulting anſwer was 
ſent to the King's letter; and every crime 
committed on the 20th eſcaped unpu- 
niſhed, excepting that the chiefs of the 
municipality were ſuſpended by the __ 


| ment from their functions. 


The news of the 2oth, however, had 
very ſhortly reached the armies on the 
frontiers. La Fayette felt deeply the in- 


ſults that had been offered to his royal 


maſter, and the violation of his conſti- 


tutional rights; he had ſworn to defend 


the conſtitution, and therefore could not, 
as an honourable man, behold theſe in- 


fringements on it in ſilence. His army 


pat= 
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. of his ſentiments, and deputed 
him to ſpeak at the bar of the National 
Aſſembly their indignation. La Fayette 
was not Gu of the reception his 
letter to the legiſlative. body had met with, 

or of the mn of the Jacobins to 
miſrepreſent his principles to the people. 
He knew that he ſhould, by going to Paris, 
throw himſelf into the hands of his moſt 
inveterate enemies, by whom aſſaſſinati- 
on, for the ſake of licentiouſneſs, had been 
conſidered and practiſed as a virtue, and 
who would not heſitate to enforce their 
principles by the moſt atrocious practices; 
he knew, alſo, how much the mob had 
been enraged againſt him: but, braving 
every danger in the performance of what 
he thought his duty, he arrived at Paris, 
and preſented himſelf at the bar of the Aſ- 
ſembly; where, with a fortitude which a 
pure conſcience only could inſpire, he: 

avowed his letter to the Aſſembly, ſpoke 
the indignation of his army and himſelf at 
the treatment the King had experienced 


on the 2oth, and, in the name of every 
honeſt 


1 
honeſt man in the kingdom, denounced 
the popular ſocieties, and particularly the 
Jacobins, as the fomenters of factions, and 
played the Aſſembly to aboliſh them. The 
patriots had not been ſufficiently prepared 
for his appearance ; their hired multitudes 
in the tribunes were wanting to drown the 
voice of juſtice ; and, almoſt for the firſt 
time, ſenſe, integrity and honour receiv- 
ed their triumph. He was heard with at- 
tention, applauded, and admitted to the 
| honours of the ſitting ; now almoſt become 
_ diſgraceful, ſince the ſeats: that had been 
originally intended for thoſe who might 
| deſerve well of their country, had been 
defiled by the admiſſion of regicides, 
plunderers, and aſſaſſins. The patriots, 
however, ſoon got up, and accuſed him of 
having left his army when the frontiers 
were in the greateſt danger, of coming to 
dictate laws to the Aſſembly, invade its 
independencies, and quently the liber- 
ties of the opts 
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The people, in the mean time, became 
ſoon acquainted with the arrival of La 
Fayette at Paris; they aſſembled in crowds, 
and the Jacobins took every means in 
their power to inflame the minds of the 
populace againſt him; and in the even- 
ing they had proceeded ſo far in root- 
ing out every ſentiment of favour and 
attachment, which La Fayette had ſo well 


deſerved, and once fo abundantly receiv- 


ed, that he was burnt in effigy, amidſt 

the execrations of the mob. He himſelf, 
however, contrary to the expectations of 
every one, and the wiſhes of the Jacobins, 
had the good fortune to eſcape in ſafety 
to his army, though with the regret of 
having been unable to procure the ſucceſs 
of his embaſſy. | 


The cry was inanieciately raiſed againſt 
him in all the departments: he was re- 
preſented as a ſecond Cromwell, endea- 
vouring to overthrow the conſtitution, 
and uſurp the crown; and numerous de- 


putations and petitions were fent to the 
„ „ 5 Na- 
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1300 
National Aſſembly, denouncing him as a 
traitor to his country, and demanding that 
he ſhould be publicly accuſed and tried. 
This ſubject was frequently debated ; but 
as it was not decided upon till the 8th 
of Auguſt, I ſhall proceed to relate the 


I principal events that took pace at Paris 


in the mean time. | 


on the . of June, the miniſters 8 
ing at the bar of the Aſſembly, the miniſter 


of juſtice made the following en 


60 * GENTLEMEN, 


«© In anſwer to the decree _—_— de- 


% mands information concerning the mea- 


« ſures that have been taken, — iſt, To 


„ cover the capital from the invaſion 
* of the enemy,—and 2dly, To repreſs _ 
«© the diſorders of fanaticiſm, I have to 
„ obſerve, that with reſpect to the firſt 
s object, the King requires of the Aſſem- 
e bly the levy of forty-two new batta- 


6 lions, to form an army of reſerve, not 
| 66 at 


(: 06 
© at Paris, but between Paris and the. 
enemy, in a ſecond line ben our 
. CC army. | 3 


With regard to the ſecond object, the 
ce tribunals have orders to execute very 
&« ſtrictly the laws which repreſs or W 
« all diſturbers of the prac 


66 Too have taken We againſt the 
e prieſts, upon which the opinion of the 
King does not entirely accord with 

your's. The conſent of the King 
„is a neceſſary ingredient in the law. 
His opinion is as free as that of any of 
„ the members of the legiſlative body. 
«© We reſpect his independence.“ 


La 


The miniſter at war read, on the ſame 
day, the following letter from Marechal 
Luckner, which that general had written 
the King, defiring that it might be com- 

municated to the Aſſembly: — 1 
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40 Sinz, 
Called by your Majeſty's s choice to 


„the command of one of the armies of 
& France ; loaded with honours by you 


& and the National Aſſembly, I was en- 


deavouring to prove myſelf worthy of 


„ ſo much kindneſs. 


am for ever attached to France. 
% Entirely devoted to ſervice, I knew, I 


„thought of nothing but my oath to 
6 maintain the 2 - ] was ſe- 
„ curing the advantages I had gained in 


& the enemy's country; our ſucceſſes 
«© would have been greater if I had been | 


properly aſſiſted. 


% 1 was as engaged when the army 


< were informed of the outrages to which 


% you had been expoſed. Their indig- 


* nation, Sire, was terrible and ſudden, 
«6 and the army admire your courage. 


„Sire, we have enemies ke us, 
ee let not factions weaken us at home. 


| (Signed) © LUCKNER.” 


! 
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( 133 ) 
Suppoſing that the Jacobins had no 


other view in their propoſal of a camp 


of 20,000 men under the walls of Pa- 


ris, than the good of their country and 
the defence of Paris, and that they act- 
ed upon honourable principles, ſtill muſt 


they have ſhewn a want of. judgment, 
of political and military knowledge.— 


The army of La Fayette was at that 


time compoſed only of ſeventeen or 


eighteen thouſand effective men; that of 


Lachner, of between twenty-two and 
twenty-three thouſand. Were forty thou- 
ſand men ſufficient to have oppoſed the 
armies of Auſtria and Pruſſia, had they 


marched, as it was then ſuppoſed they 
would, towards Flanders? If the armies 


of the frontiers were no? ſufficient to op- 
| Poſe and prevent the invaſion of the 


enemy (a circumſtance which muſt, at 


leaſt, have appeared probable from the 
pretended neceſſity of defending Paris); 
ought not the firſt ſtep taken to have 
denn that of reinforcing the armies and 
ſtrong places on the frontiers, to have 
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( 134 * 
given them at leaſt the pollibility of 
holding out? But admitting that ſuch a 
reinforcement was not thought » neceſſary 
(which, however, was not the caſe), what 
was to be expected from the collection of 
twenty thouſand men from all the de- 


partments, under the walls of Paris? or 
of what uſe could ſuch a multitude be 


there when collected? Could it be ima- 
gined, at a period when inſubordination 
was at its height, when the laws had no 
force, and each individual was under no 
other reſtraint but his own wall, that 


ſuch a ſet of men, when they learnt their 


own power, would eaſily quit the uncon- 
trolled pleaſures and licentiouſneſs of the 


| capital, to ſubmit themſelves to the fatigue 


of diſcipline, and the obedience of com- 


manders? Could it be imagined that, un- 
der ſuch circumſtances, an effective camp 


of twenty thouſand men could, in a ſhort 


time, if ever, be accompliſhed ? Certainly 


not. Was a capital ever thought of by a 
wiſe legiſlature as a rendezvous for a col- 
lection of unknown, undiſciplined men, in- 

4 KLV;rited 


( 

vited from all the counties, to form an 
army in the center of riot, diſorder, and 
diſſipation? coming without any reſtric- 
tion to age or height, or any agents hav- 
ing been employed in the different de- 
partments to examine and enliſt them? 
bringing with them in their minds the 
germes of confuſion, and in their bodies the 


infections of diſtemper? What could be 
the only probable conſequence of ſuch a 


multitude ſo collected, but the infraction of 


all laws, an increaſe of the general confu- 
ſion, ending in aſſaſſinations, maſſacres, and 
plunder ? Even conſidering, therefore, the 
decree for the camp to have originated from 
a miſtaken idea of ſerving the capital, the 
King, when he ſaw that the legiſlative 
body had been led into an error of judg- 
ment, and that ſuch a camp could not be 
inſtituted with any probability of ſucceſs, 
Was, undoubtedly, bound to refuſe his 
ſanction to it. He had a right to refuſe 
his ſanction to all decrees whatever pre- 
ſented to him; but it was his duty, as a 
K 5 King, 
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King, conſulting the __ of | his 6 
to refuſe it to this. 


But 1 that ſuch a camp could 
have been formed, and that ſuch a mul- 


titude of men, ſo collected, would have 
ſubmitted to diſcipline and ſubordination ; 
it would have taken a long time, even 


under the beſt management, to have ren- 


| dered them an effective army. Time 


preſſed; and the Duke of Brunſwick, at 
the head of a powerful, well- diſciplined 


and veteran army, was expected. Before 


he could arrive at Paris, he muſt have 
taken all the ſtrong places of conſequence 
on his road. The French regular armies 


muſt have been defeated by him, or en- 


gaged by the Auſtrians. | 


In the "A confuſion which "TN "on. 


rival at Paris muſt occaſion, when the 


malcontents would begin to avow them- 
ſelves by ten thouſands, the National 
Guards refuſe to act (which, ſhould the 


Duke of Brunſwick arrive at Paris, I will 


ven- 


venture to aſſert will be the caſe), what 
could be expected from an army of newly 
raiſed recruits, againſt one inured to ſer- 
vice, and fluſhed with e 21 


| "Yieanieny; ae his: e 
of the decree in 1h15 light, it {till remained 
the duty of the Gay to refuſe his Ns: 
=: 


But, when he knew from undoubted 
teſtimonies and concurrent circumſtances, 
that the real motive for the collection of 
this multitude in Paris was to aſſiſt the in- 
famous projects of the Jacobins, and the 
majority of the Aſſembly, in their attempts 
on his crown and life, and to deprive his 
only ſon of the inheritance he was born 
to, and which had ſince been ſecured to 
him by the conſtitution ; could any King 
be bound by ſtronger or more ſolemn obli- | 

| gations, to aſſert and enforce the autho- 
ity he aſſerted and enforced ? 


In 
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he uſurped no authority that had not been 


4 138 


In refuſing his ſanction to the decree, 


delegated to him; he endeavoured not to 
extend his prerogatives; he attempted no 
invaſion of the rights, liberty, or inde- 
pendence of the legiſlative power: yet 
was this action, lawful in itſelf, neceſſary 


to the ſafety of the capital, his crown 


and perſon, beneficial to the public, juſt, 


equitable, wiſe, and honourable in every 


reſpe&,—the principal cauſe of all the in- 
ſults, perſecutions, menaces and injuſtice 
he has experienced. 


Let us now examine what the King 
himſelf propoſed to the Aſſembly after due 
deliberation and reflection for the fafety of 
the empire, and compare that with the 
tteps they pretended to take age the ſame 


purpoſe. 


The King required of the Aſſembly that 


an additional army of forty-two battalions, 


36,000 men, ſhould be raiſed immediately; 


not to form a camp under the walls of Pa- 


Ces 
ris, but as an army of reſerve between 
the frontiers and the capital. 


In this propoſal, We at once diſco- 
ver wiſdom, policy and patriotiſm. A 

multitude of men collected together in 
or near a country town, would not have 
been ſubject to the numerous and licen- 
tious avocations which the capital would 
have afforded them; they would there 
have more readily ſubmitted themſelves 
to diſcipline and ſubordination, than in a 
ſpot where the principles of diſobedience 
and revolt were taught and practiſed witk 
impunity ; and when formed and embo- 
died into an army (which might have been 


effected much ſooner than at Paris), they - 


would have been ready to reinforce the 
other armies or garriſons as occaſion might 
require. They might have met and op- 


poſed the enemy half way; thereby, at the 


leaſt, delaying and enfeebling them, in- 
ſtead of waiting till they had got poſſeſſion 
of the country, and advanced in full force 
to Paris; where the army projected by 
e | | the 


( 140 ) 
the Jacobins could have been of no other 
uſe than in conſuming proviſions, a'-fur- 


ther ſupply of a would be cut off by | 
the enemy. 
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This topoſal of the King, it was, 
however, thought proper to accept; for 
the Jacobins had; by this time, found 
other means by which they might accom- 
pliſh their infernal purpoſe, and which, 
though reſulting from the idea of the camp, 
were not entirely fruſtrated by the King's 
refuſing his ſanction to it: for they had 
been informed that the rabble from the 
different departments, under the denomi- 
nation of Federates, not having waited for 
the ſanction, but conſidering the decree as 
valid, had began their march in great 
numbers towards the capital“. The Na- 
tional Aſſembly had decreed, that the camp, 

1 by the King, ſhould be formed 
at 
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It was the report in Paris at this time, the beginning 
of July, that above 100,0c0 men were marching to the 
capital, from all parts, to aſſiſt their brothers in arms, 
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at Soiſſons, about half way between Paris 
and the north-eaſt frontiers. The anni- 
verſary of the federation was approaching; 
and the Jacobins procured a decree, invi- 
ting the federates who could arrive at Pa- 
ris before the 14th of July, to aſſiſt on 
that ſolemn occaſion ; and it was after- 
wards decreed, that they ſhould wait in 
Paris till the neceſſary preparations were 
made at Soiſſons for their reception. 


During the firſt and ſecond weeks of 
July, the federates from the neareſt de- 
partments arrived in Paris by twenties, 
thirties and fifties : every thing was pre- 
pared for their reception; and every care 
was taken by the Jacobins and their aſſo- 
ciates, to make their ſojourn at Paris as 
' agreeable and pleaſant to them as poſſible. 
Beds were prepared for them in the deſert- 
ed houſes of the nobility, feaſts were given 
them in the place of the Baſtile, and money 
was delivered to them by Santerre' and 
others, for the purchaſe of every ſpecies of 
entertainment, The galleries of the Na- 

of tional 


( 142 ) 
tional Aſſembly and thoſe of the Jacobins, 
were kept open excluſively for them. The 
| botanic gardens, the muſeums, and every 

cabinet of curioſities, were opened, atſtated 
at hours, expreſsly and ſolely for their admiſ- 
1 ſion. In ſhort, every ſpecies of the meaneſt 
NN bribery and corruption was practiſed to at- 
tach them to the chiefs of the faction, and 
Wi enflave their minds to the performance of 
W | thoſe horrid purpoſes for which, though 
Will under different pretences, my had been | 
aullled to Paris. 
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L The anxiety of the Jacobins, however, 
WH for the ſpeedy accompliſhment of their 
| | Ailabolical deſigns, induced them to diſcloſe 
| | their intentions and wiſhes to the federates 
that firſt arrived, before their minds had 
1 been ſufficiently degraded to receive them 
Wl © with approbation or without diſguſt. They 
wy did not conſider that the inhabitants of the 
| '_ country, bred up apart from ſcenes of diſ- 
1 7 ſipation and licentiouſneſs, and accuſtomed 
4 to honeſt induſtry, might, even in a period 
1 of crimes and horrours, retain ſome portion 
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of that mild benevolence which the Crea- 
tor univerſally beſtows, but which had 
long fince been eradicated in themſelves: 

they did not conſider that the federates, 
collected (as they imagmed) for worthy 
purpoſes, had not been long enough under 
their tuition to be entirely deaf to every 


ſenſe of honour and humanity. The Ja- 


cobins were impatient; and, before the 
metal was ſufficiently heated, they ſtruck. 
They made the horrid propoſal to the fe- 
derates, who received it with indignity 
and diſguſt. The federates ſent a depu- 
tation to the Aſſembly, with a petition, 
that they might be immediately ſent to 
Soiſſons, or be ſuffered to return home, as 
they found that they had been called to 
Paris for purpoſes that made them ſhudder. 
The ſubject of the latter part of the peti- 
tion, though delivered publickly at the bar 


of the National Aſſembly, was never exa= _ 


mined into. The federates were informed 
that, ſo ſoon as the preparations for the 


„The Marſcillois and Bretons were not yet arrived. 
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camp at Soiſſons were accompliſhed, they 
ſhould be allowed to depart; but they 
were not queſtioned concerning the nature 
of the propoſals that had been made to 
them, or by whom they were made. Such 
an enquiry would, to be ſure, have been 
uſeſeſs; for the National Aſſembly were 
already well informed what the propoſals 
were, and by whom they were made. | 
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If the . that made the 8 
ſhudder had not been known and counte- 
nanced by the majority of the Aſſembly, | 
why did they not inſtitute an enquiry con- 

cerning them? When men, who had 
been invited to Paris to defend it, had ac- 

- - cepted the invitation, and when arrived, 
found that it was intended to employ them 
in a different manner ; when theſe men, | 
diſdaining the different employment, ſent 
to the Aſſembly a public declaration that 
propoſals had been made to them, which 

made them ſhHudder, it was the duty of the 
Aſſembly to inveſtigate the buſineſs ſevere- 


ly, and bring the authors of the propoſals to 
ao juſtice. 


— — 


V 
juſtice. It was natural to ſuppoſe that pur- 
poſes. that made theſe men /hudder, muſt 
have been of an infamous tendency: but even 
had they been honourable purpoſes, when 
they were proved to be different from thoſe 
for which the federates had been, by a de= 
cree of the Aſſembly, called to Paris, the 
propoſers had acted unconſtitutionally and 
treaſonably, by endeavouring to alienate 
the minds of the federates from the cauſe 
in which they had engaged; and, conſe- 
quently, ſhould have been put in a ſtate of 
accuſation and tried. But it was not the 
intereſt of the Aſſembly or the Jacobins 
to make the complaint of the federates 
more public; it had already raiſed the ſuſpi- 
cions and terrors of the quiet and well-prin= 
cipled citizens, and of the few ei- devant 
nobleſſe who remained in France. The 
Jacobins, therefore, endeayoured, by every 
means in. their power, to throw a veil over 
the complaint, and waited for a more fa- 
vourable opportunity of ec their 


wiſhes. 


2 — The 
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The atiniverfiry of the federation was 

now very near, and the populace had 

_ ſhewn themſelves exceedingly anxious to 
obtain the reinſtatement of their favourite 
leader M. Petion, who, as I have before 
obſerved, had been ſuſpended by the de- 

_ partment from his functions. Numerous 
petitions had been ſent to the Aſſembly by 
federates and citizens of the different ſec- 
tions, in behalf of their brave and virtu- 
ous magiſtrate, as they called him, and 
praying that he might be reſtored time 
enough to aſſiſt at the federation. But as 
I have already ſpoken ſtrongly in reproba- 
tion of this gentleman's conduct, it is but 

juſt that 1 ſhould make the e ac- 
__ with his defence. 


The Petition of M. PerTION 7 . Na- 
TIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


As decifionof 5 ea having ba- 
niſhed me from a poſt, to which I am at- 
tached, even on account of its dangers,— 
to which Iam attached, on account of the 
ſervices 
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ſervices I can render to my fellow citi- 
zens; I preſent myſelf before you, with 
a confidence inſpired by a conſcience withj- 

out reproach. I demand a ſevere juſ- 
tice, — I demand it for myſelf, — *. | 
11 for my perſecutors, 


I foel not the 3 of Juni i my- 


ſelf; but I feel the imperious neceffity of 


avenging the public cauſe. It is not in 
the power of the department to throw the 


1 ſlighteſt blemiſh on the reputation of a 
5 mayitleare. who has never ceafed, and will 
never ceaſe to be faithful to his duties. 


If I was only called upon to anſwer the 
department, I ſhould remain filent. Long 
fince has the department been Judged by 
the tribunal of e 


It is not in this inſtance alone, that they 


have declared war againſt the municipality: 


that ambitious and uſurping body wiſh to ; 
hold it in a ſtate of ſervile dependence, 


and reſtrain it in all its actions; they with 
Ex that 
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that their power alone may be felt be 


ſantly by all the citizens, that they may 


be conſcious of its exiſtence. Tormented 


by the infatuated with of governing, they 


cannot endure the power of opinion that 
ſurrounds the municipality. 


Theſe hateful and jealous paſſions ex- 
plain the conduct they have held on more 
than one occaſion. The preſent circum- 
ſtance having appeared to the department 
extremely favourable, they ſeized it with 


eagerneſs to diſplay the plenitude of their 


power. 


I confeſs that 1 am ill at a loſs to de- 
cide upon the moſt truly ſcandalous ſen- 


tence they have paſſed. I know very well 


that corrupted papers, ſold on all occaſions 
to outrage the Revolution, morality, and 


Juſtice, had inſpired them with the idea of 


it I know very well that ſhameful ma- 
nœuvres and contemptible agents had pre- 
pared a petition againſt the municipality 
and myſelf : but theſe works of corruption 
con- 
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contributed more to our r eulogy than to 
our cenſure. | 


I did not think that one of the beſt ac- 
tions of my public life, —that which leaves 


the moſt conſoling reflections in my heart, | 
could become the cauſe of my perſecution, 


I aſk myſelf what I have done ? Well! 
I have prevented the effuſion of blood; I 
have prevented the torch of civil war from 
being lighted up in the capital, which, 


: perhaps, might have incendiated the em- 


pire. 


Let us now ſee what the department 


reproach me with. I have read their ac- 


cuſation; Itrembled with indignation, and 


my ſoul roſe up againſt the faithleſs hands 
chat traced it. | 


Juſt and honourable men ! read it, if you 
can, with calmneſs, — and judge. It is no- 
thing but a declaration almoſt entirely 


falſe, in which facts are not only ky 
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ed, but in which no trouble has been taken 


to mention a ſingle circumſtance in favour 


of the accuſed ; and in which inſidious al- 


: legations | are continually ſubſtituted for 


reaſon. 


1s it thus that the even Halanogs of juſ- 
tice are held! : 

I eee, 10 the firſt place, that the 
directory of the department ought not to 


have interfered, in any manner, with the 


meaſures of police and the public orders, 


which the union of citizens might have 
required on the 20th of June. 


Every thing that reſpects the police is 
the eſſence of the municipal power. The 
department have the ſingle right of watch- 
fulneſs and cenſure: they permit, and af- 
terward control: if they act immediately, 
if they order, watchfulneſs exiſts no longer; 
the law is eluded and loſes its end. 


The 


— (an : 
The council-general had ſubmitted its 
reſolution of the 16th of June, to the in- 
fluence of the directory; I know not 
why : if I had had thehonour of preſiding 
at the council on that day, I ſhould have 
uſed every endeavour to prevent an abuſe 
ſo dangerous in its conſequences. | 


In ſhort, the directory got hold of it, 
and when they obtain what does not belong 
to them, it is not to yield up eafily what 
has been given them. They had a con- 
ference on the 19th with the adminiſtra- 
tors of the police and me. Even then it 
Was not certain whether or not the faux- 
bourgs would march in arms, They paſſed 
a decree in the form of a proclamatian, in 
which they reminded us of general princi- 
| ples concerning armed aſſemblies, and in- 

vited us to an adive watchfulneſs. 


CE 18 eaſy, „no doubt, to commit in \this 
manner, and it is ſtill more eaſy to cenſure 
meaſures taken, when the events are paſſed, 


EA Here 


* 

Here the department begin moſt cun- 
ningly to direct a ſlight reproach to me, 
becauſe I acquainted them only on the 
18th, of a reſolution that was paſſed on the 
16th. But, take notice, that it was in an 
evening ſitting that the reſolution was 
paſſed ; that it could not have been expe- 
dited till the 17th, and that from the 17th 
to the 18th was not a long period. This 
reproach, therefore, can ly be regarded 
as an oratorical precaution to diſpoſe peo- 
ple to liſten, with. more compliance, to 
more 1 facts. 


Beſides, I am perſuaded, and I have 
good reaſons for believing, that the depart- 
ment were informed, even on the moment, 


of the reſolution having been paſſed, 


Moreover, what 1s very true, is, that 
they only ſummoned us before them on 
the 19th, and that, not in the morning as 
they advance, but between two and three 
o'clock, - 


What 


4 


What is not leſs true, is, that the decree 
of the department was not poſted up till 
the moment when it could have no effect; 
that was on the 20th, at day-break. 


What is not leſs true, is, that the depart - 
ment have not over the people that aſcen- 
dency of confidence which favours the ac- 
tion and ſucceſs of meaſures ; and, in ſuch 
caſe, what does not favour, counteraQs. 


I paſs on to ſomething of a graver na- 
ture: the department are not aſhamed to 
| fay, that I did not give to the commandant 
general he e orders” for ſupporting 

their deeree. 


I know not what the department mean 
by neceſſary orders: what I know is, that 
I wrote to the commandant general, to 
engage him in the moſt active watchful- 
peſs; ta double every poſt ; to keep re- 
' ſerves; to put on foot a very ſtrong force; 
to have patroles, as wu of coventy as in- 


8 


What 


. 8 


What I know, i is, that I gave over night 
orders to the commanders of the battalions 
of the fauxbourgs, not to collect in arms. 


Mere theſe orders? No one, I believe, 
can doubt it; and, obſerve that they pre- 
ceded the union of the citizens. 


1 "mM not . F defied ſome of 
the municipal officers and the adminiſtra- 
tors of the police, to repair to the different 

places to ſpeak to the citizens, to enlighten 
them, and prevent their aſſembling in arms. 


The department are faithleſs enough to 
. paſs over all theſe facts in filence, and 
thro on me the odious inculpation of 

having ſuffered the groups to increaſe— 
why 55 they not add, by deſign? They have 
not loyalty enough to ſay fo openly ; but 
1 3 the cowardice to inſinuate it. 


rener an Abo ns N 


All the repreſentations of the el 
officers were uſeleſs; and why? Becauſe 
the citizens conſtantly repeated, «© We are 
| 66 not 


1 +7] 
1 


6 

« not forming a riot; the motive which 
4 unites us is well known, —it is pure; 

„five celebrate the anniverſary of the jeu 
de paume; — We are going to preſent an 
addreſs to the National Aſſembly and 
the King the Aſſembly has received 

* our 88 ; it has received them 
armed; they have had the honour of 
being admitted into the hall: - why 
ſhould we be deprived of the lame fa- 


„% your 2”? 


What would the whole of the departs. 
ment, under theſe circumſtances, have 
effected? Could they have ſhaken the re- 
ſolution of citizens, who ſupported- their 
actions by the authority, by the example 
of the Aſſembly itſelf, who were fortified 
by the purity of their intentions? No 
power could have produced that prodigy. 


What juſtice would there have been | 


afterwards in reprefling theſe citizens by 
Violence : 2 


What 
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What imprudence would there not have 


been in endeavouring to do it? For where 


was the repreſſive force that would have 
acted on that occafion? Where was the 
force ſufficient to reſtrain that which was 
putting itſelf in motion? 


What barbarity, in ſhort, would there 


not have been, in cauſing blood to be ſhed 


on ſuch an occaſion? 


It is in vain, in ſuch circumſtances, to 
think of vague hypotheſis; it is in vain 
to ſpeak in an abſtract and theoretic man- 


ner, of the reſpect due to the law: it is 


neceſſary to be preſent on the ſpot. The 
department ſhould put themſelves in the 


place of the mayor, and fay candidly 


what they would have done. Would they, 
far ſuch an offence, have ſlaughtered the 
citizens? Yes? or No? For in the 


world there were but two means, —reaſon 


and force. 


The 


E 

The citizens, then, were united; the 

battalions were preparing to march, witlt | 

their colours and cannons ; their com- 
manders were at their head. | 


What would the department have done 
there? The municipal body ſaw but one. 
| ſep to take, — that of giving a prudent 
direction to ſo conſiderable a maſs of men: 
to render their march regular and well or- 
dered, it put them under the colours of 
the National Guard, and under the com- 
mand of chiefs armed by the law. 


The department make a fine diſſertation 
on this circumſtance ; they blame every 
thing and indicate nothing: they conſider 
this meaſure as unlawful, injurious to the 


National Guard, and dangerous: they find 


no expreſſion ſtrong enough to paint it in 
its true colours. 


Let us proceed from one point ; that | 
is, that the citizens, were marching, and 
that nothing could prevent them. Well! 

| | Was 


„ > 
was leſs inconvenience to be expected from 
leaving them to themſelves, than from ar- 
ranging them under the watchfulneſs of 
the National Guard, who marched with 
them ? It is here, again, that I muſt be 
anſwered by yes! or no! If there was 
not leſs inconvenience, all the obſervations 
of the department ſignify nothing, and fall 
of themſelves. Now, I defy the depart- 
ment to maintain, that there was more 
chance for good order by ſuffering the 
torrent to proceed by itſelf, than by di- 
recting it. 5 


All this, however, is ſuperfluous; for 
the National Guards of the fauxbourgs, 
and the other citizens, armed in any man- 
ner, and without arms, made but one: 
they were brothers, were concerned in 
the ſame ſentiment, as well as in the ſame 


ſtep. 


Shall I anſwer to the department, when 
they ſay that they had not approved this 
meaſure which I had propoſed to them in a 

letter 


Senn 
letter ſigned by the adminiſtrators of the i 
police and , 12 8155 


What does it agniky ? ſince the irreſiſ- 

tible nature of circumſtances rendered it 

a forced one, and that it altered nothing 
of what was going on. 


1 go en and aſſert that there was no 

need of the advice or the approbation of the 
department to authoriſe the battalions to 
march: they had not any right to inter- 


fere ; to the mayor only belonged that 
right. 


| There is one thing, however, which 
I cannot paſs over in ſilence, and which 
entirely unmaſks the A. of the de- 


partment. 


They have the perfidious cunning to 
_ aſſert that the meaſure was injurious to the 
National Guard : and how do they prove 
it? Thus; I copy their expreſſions: 
4 This b tended to fraterniſe with 
« the 
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* the ſoldiers of the law, and to unite; 
& under their colours, men for the moſt 
“ part unknown, and vagabonds, all in 
4 4 ſtate of open rebellion ; and among 
_ « whom, as the event has ſhewn, were 
WM << plundere:s and aſfifſins.” 


I © vs that the department, with 
much baſeneſs, endeavour to infinuate 
themſelves into the favour of the National 
Guards, by affecting to take an intereſt in 
their glory : it it thus that they divide 
the citizens from the citizens. They in 
vain endeayour to diſguiſe the contempt 
they have for the indigent and unfortunate 
claſs of ſociety. Can they ſay, with any 
ſincerity, that the greater part of the citi- 
zens united were men unknown, were 
vagabonds, unleſs they chooſe to call 
workmen and honeſt artiſans by thoſe 
names? Certainly, - into ſo - immenſe a 


crowd, there may have ſtolen a few of 


| thoſe dangerous men; but to ſay that the 
majority of the citizens aſſembled were 


ſuch men, is the greateſt inſult. 
Can 


A 
Can they ſay, without ſhame, that 
there were aſſaſſins among them, and that 
the event has proved it? This infamous 
aſſertion calls for vengeance. By what 
ſanguinary action was diſcovered any aſſaſ- 
ſin? Let them anſwer directly. Did the 
event coſt a ſingle individual his life? Let 
them ſpeak. Is it with ſuch temerity, 
with ſuch boldneſs, that the citizens are 
ever to be calumniated and diſhonoured 2? 
It is by covering them perpetually with 
opprobiums, by loading them with con- 
tempt, - that they are brought at laſt to 
depravity, and that ſociety is put. into 2 
ſtate of eternal warfare. 
| 84 
I ſhall come, in a moment, to that 
event. 17 


; The department, uniformly inſidious in 
their recital, continue, and fay that 
« the mayor did not give himſelf any trou- 
ble about the dangers to which the ſedi- 
« tious aſſembly of the een n | 


e the Yn be LIE 
„ „ — 


« | 162 7 


„ That he knew ſo little of the ate of 
the mob, that ſome perſons came to the 
„commons, where he had remained till 
half after two o'clock, to tell him that 
„the ſight was glorious, and that property 
« vas reſpected ; and yet, at that moment, 
4 the doors of the gardens of the . p 
* ries had been burſt open.“ : 


What as chat deceitful language? 
I did not give myſelf any trouble! I deſired 
feveral of my colleagues to go about to the 
different places through which the citizens 
might paſs, and particularly to the Tuil- 
leries, which they executed with the 
greateſt zeal. I ſtaid, with ſeveral others, 
at the. commons, as forming a central 


point. 


Was that, yes ! or no! giving myſelf 

any trouble? Let me beg of the depart- 

ment to tell me What other precautions 

ought to have been taken; or what were 

the meaſures the keeneſt foreſight could 

have thought of for an event of all others 
5 dhe 


( 163 * 
the moſt been Let me aſk this of 


the department, who alone thought pro- 
per to calumniate the day of the 20th; 
who alone, after all, could diſcover ſo 
many faults, ſo much negligence, ſomuch 
prevarication in the conduct of the 2 


trates. 


Ves! all the news I received, reſtored 
calmneſs and confidence to my ſoul. Pro- 
| Pperties were reſpected; no citizen had 
reaſon to complain x. The fight was glo- 
rious and impoſing; not to every eye, but 
to the eyes of a man, who enjoys the en- 


joyment of others, - who ſees with de- 


light that the people, by a knowledge of 

their own dignity, are riſing by degrees 

to the height of their deſtiny. I have 

ſeen the beſt citizens ſpeak to me of this 

- fight with tears in their eyes, and tranſ- 
portin their hearts, | 


* 


ME ñ td 


* The King, it is to be imagined, was conſidered by 
M. Petion as no citizen, but an outlaw, _. 


(© 264 / ) 

It is falſe to ſay, that, before half after 
two o'clock, there was any riot, and that 
doors had been broke open*. The de- 
partment can only make uſe of an alle- 
cation ſo inexact, for the purpoſe of re- 
proaching me with my calmneſs during 
the pretended diforders, and aggravate my 
Pd * in going to the palace. 


They r add b 
that the mayor did not make his ap- 
% pearance till two hours after the mo- 
* ment in which the royal doors had been 
«+ forced.” What cunning! What du- 
mow? 9 5 Fg: 


I was at thi 3 before Bes 0 clock. 
It was more than half paſt three when the 
door of the palace was opened. Iſhould have 
flown there at the inſtant, if at the inſtant 


1 1215 I had 


* ſaw the doors of the garden fronting the Pont Royal 
broke open by the mob, about eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing; and before two, there were at leaſt an hundred 


thouſand perſons in the garden, POE e | 


on every part of i it, 
f 


ö 
I had been informed of it. About half paſt 
three, or near four, M. Vignier, admi- 
niſtrator of the police, who had that mo- 
ment left the ſpot, came, and faid to me, 
All goes well! You may be perfectly 
d eaſy!” What was my ſurpriſe, when, 
at half paſt four, an aid-de-camp came 
and informed me that the apartments of 
the palace were full of people, as well as 
the courts, and that it was impoſſible to 
| foreſee what might happen. I quitted 
every thing, and repyires immediately to 
the palace. 


This entrance of the people was evi- 
dently the effect of one of thoſe unforeſeen 
movements, which are neither the reſult 
of reflection or intention. The moſt ab- 
ſurd and the moſt calumnious accounts 
have, in this reſpect, disfigured every fact, 
which we cannot too much endeayour to 

ſet in its true Uh. 


One part of the column coming out of 
the N ational Aſſembly, filed off in the gar- 
Mg — 


85 166 ) 


den of the Tvilleries, and paſſed through 
it* quietly, to gain the Pont Royal. The 
National Guards, ranged in a line, carried 
their arms, and uttered every ſign of joy 
to them as they paſſed, while the other 
part of that column took its march toward 
the Carouzel ; ſo that each procceded in 
its own way, without having the ſame, 
and previouſly concerted determinations. 


The bearers of the petition were at the 
Head of that part of the column that was 
in the place de Carouzel. There they had 
ſtopped at the royal gate to enter and pre- 
ſent the petition to the King. They 
| knocked at the gate,—they expreſſed ſome 
impatience : a municipal officer came out 


by 


This account of M. Petion's is not true, for they who 
came into the garden from the Aſſembly remained in it 
till they attacked the palace; excepting only a troop of 


coalmen, armed with long poles, pointed at the end, who 0 


left the garden ſoon after they had come out of the Aſſem- 
bly. This black troop conſiſted of from an hundred and 
and fifty to two hundred men, and a few women. 


(1 165 ) 75 
by the princes? court, joined che citizens, 
and told them they could not enter in ſo 
great a number, and that they ought to ſend 
commiſſaries with the petition. That was 
agreed on, when ſuddenly the gate was 
opened from within; then the torrent 
ruſhed in, and overflowed, in an inſtant, 
the courts and pr 


Whine was the defign i in this ? Where 
was there a ſingle moment given to de- 
liberation? Who does not ſee, on the con- 
trary, a conſiderable maſs of men, which, 
by its own weight, urges itſelf on, — leads, 
and is led by itſelf ? Ought not what paſſed 
afterwards in the apartments to open the 
eyes of the moſt incredulous? For, at 

laſt, what did the citizens do that could 
give the ſlighteſt indication of a plot, of 
1 which the 1dea alone makes one tremble ? ? 


It is not a fo 8 2 a few 
pannels forced in, either by a precipitate 
entrance, or by the ſimple prefſure of an 
immenſe crowd ;—it is not a few boards 

M 4 taken 


8 0) : 

taken away to facilitate the paſſage of a 
cannon, which, with a ſtrange, infatuated 
impetuoſity, they brought up ;—it is not 
that, I ſay, that can prove any bad intent, 
any ſanguinary deſigns : I do not by that 
diſcover the e and aſſaſſins of 
whom the 1 ſpeak. 


When I arrived, I did not diſcover in the 
countenances of the people thoſe traits of 
wildneſs, indignation and paſſion, which 
are the preſages of misfortunes. I ſaw a 
great number of citizens, anxious to ſee, 


preſſing rather tumultuouſly, directed by 


the ſpirit of imitation and curioſity. I will 
not ſay all that I did to reſtore tranquilli- 
ty, to determine the people to arrange 
themſelves peaceably, to conduct them 

ſelves with wiſdom and dignity; even my 
detractors are obliged to 40 me juſtice i in 
this inſtance. 


The department ſay not a word of this 
conduct: they ſtop every where, where 
they perceive innocence. ROT; are ſilent, 

| and 


( 69 * 


and diſſemble. Let them tell me then 
what they would have done on this diffi- 

cult occaſion. Would they have employ- 

ed force, they who invoke ſo much reſpect 
for the laws and property? Let them ex- 
plain themſelves. Had a ſingle blow been 
given, it is impoſſible to calculate the hor- 
rors that might have been committed. 
And was not, therefore, the ſafety of all, 
the ſupreme law before which all others 


ſhould be ſilent? ? 


. the department, in this affair, 
eſtabliſhed themſelves as my judges, or my 
adverſaries? Is it equity that has con- 
duced them, or paſſion that has led them 
aſtray ? The ſlighteſt reflection on the cir- 

cumftances 1s ſufficient to W that pro- 
blem. 


The condemnation which they have 
pronounced againſt me is become a public 


ſcandal: entered in the regiſters of the 


municipality, and diffuſed throughout all 
I Ny FE under the falleſt and 
| black- 


10 
plackeſt burs, in a decree which can 
only be regarded as a libel; I demand a 


redreſs as public and ſtriking as the offence 
itfelf. a 


The department cannot ſay they were 
deceived ; they cannot call in their de- 
fence the dictates of conſcience; they have 
perverted facts; their malevolent inten- 
tions appear in every line of their reſolu- 
tion: if the reaſons they give had been 
plauſible, they would have been culpable 
in pronouncing my ſuſpenſion they = 
ought, * to be puniſhed. 


ſpeak not here of the nullities which 

ſtrike this work of darkneſs, of violation of 
every form. If the Aſſembly cannot ne- 
glect theſe infractions of law, it is not for 
me to take advantage of them: it is not 
1 vices of that nature that I reſt my 
innocence, and that I accuſe the depart- 
ment. 


3 | 


(17 + -; 
Gentlemen, if the departments were to 
be allowed arbitrarily to ſmite the munici- 
palities, and ſuſpend them as their revenge 
and paſſions dictate, France would ſoon. be 
entirely diſorganized. You are not unac- 
quainted with the afflicting ſtruggles that 
take place every where between the muni- 
cipalities and the departments. What 1s 
the principal cauſe of theſe unhappy divi- 
ſions? I muſt have the courage to declare 
1 


Ihe municipalities, choſen immediately 
by the citizens, are in general animated by 
that public ſpirit which is the friend and 
ſupport of the Revolution: that ſpirit is 
wanting in the greater part of the depart- 
ments. The municipalities wiſh for li- 
berty with energy : the departments are 


inceſſantly endeavouring to fetter it. The 


municipal authority has ſomething mild 


and paternal in it; it is the beſt and moſt 


ſalutary of all: the authority of the depart- 
ments has ſomething rough and deſpotic 
in it; it adapts itſelf leſs to localities and 

| | cir- 
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circumſtances. The municipalities are par- 
ticularly influenced by the ſpirit of the 
people : the departments are influenced by 


the ſpirit of the court, being in habitual | 


dependence on its miniſters. The princi- 
ple of the ſuperior powers is to govern, 
and the habit of domination inſenſibly cor- 


rupts men, and renders them imperious. 


Legiſlators, you cannot with too much 
care watch over this body of men, natu- 


rally ambitious, whoſe power in a free 


country is continually threatening, if it be 


not continually confined within its true 


limits. You cannot, on the contrary, give 
too much ſupport to thoſe little civic ad- 


miniſtrations, which, weak and diſperſed 
_ over the ſurface of the empire, can not only 
. never alarm liberty, but are even the ele- 


ments and the moſt ſolid baſis of it, 


How much will you embolden the de- 
partments, if the dangerous example 


which that of Paris has juſt given ſhould 


remain unpuniſhed! For, do not deceive 


YOUr- 


(n 

| yourſelves in this reſpect; the departments 
are not ſtrangers to one another. There 
already exiſts a ſpirit of imitation: from 
that ſpirit of imitation to a general ſpirit, 
from thence to a coalition is not far; and 


that idea preſents more than o one danger to 
the 985 good. 


I ok ads of the deciſion of the King. 
The department had done him a good of- 
fice in ſuſpending me: the King renders 
them one, in his turn, by coming to their 
ſupport. The department, in all their 
actions, have always ſhewn ſo perfect an 
agreement with the views of the court, 

that this concert of wiſhes on the occaſion 
has nothing ſurpriſing in it, and I can only 
think myſelf honoured with hat deciſion. 


Permit me, Gentlemen, to expreſs, in 
the midſt of you, a ſentiment which I can- 
not reſtrain ; an honeſt man ſtill finds 
conſolations in the bottom of his heart: 

then even when, abandoned by every thing 
that is dear to him, by his friends miſled, 
5 2 | bhp - 


C - —_ 


oh a public "WWF? he has alone to ſirug- | 
gle againſt combined perſecutions. A day, 
cries "i in the bitterneſs of his ſoul, =a day 
will come, in which they will know me, 
in which they will be aſhamed of having 
- perſecuted me. That idea, that charm of 
hope, ſoftens his ſufferings, and he yields 
up his life, forgiving ] his enemies. 
But hin fiveet is it for him to fee all 
that he loves, — to ſee his fellow citizens 
ſurround him with their attachment, their 
eſteem, their confidence, and every ſenti- 
ment that makes the happineſs of life !— 
To ſee them intereſt themſelves for him, 
more than he himſelf for himſelf ;—to ſee 
his colleagues ſoliciting the ſame fate as a 
favour, knowing no other diſgrace than 
his, and priding themſelves in the idea of 
partaking of it. : = 


You alone, Gentlemen, can add to ſo 
many precious teſtimonies of regard: you, 
the repreſentatives of a great people ; you, 


> whoſe au uguſt miſſion 6 ſo impoſing 
a cha- 


CE 

a character on all your actions. Have in 
this affair no other clemency than juſtice. 
Puniſh me, if I am culpable ; revenge me, 
if I am innocent. I attend, with a reſpect- 
ful confidence, the ſolemn decree which 
you are about to paſs. 


(Signed) PETION, 


The diſcerning anda will, Bra the 
above letter, form a much more adequate 
idea of the real character of M. Petion, 
than he could have done from the moſt 
ſtriking picture an adverſary could have 
drawn of him. Thoſe ſuperficial argu- 
ments, thoſe ſhadows of reaſoning, which 
have but a too fatal influence over - this po- 
pulace of France at this moment, will 
ſhrink into their native nothing, when 
weighed by the experience of a politician, 
or the penetration of a philoſopher. I did 
not think. it worth- while to introduce the 
_ accuſations brought againſt M. Petion by 
the department, becauſe they were no 


other than the regular conſequence of ſuch 
* © _ 
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ſentiments as would neceſſarily ariſe in the 
| boſom of any one at all acquainted with 


the government of a nation, or the duty 
of a magiſtrate, after reading an impartial 
detail of his conduct, or rather of his inac- 
tion. There are, however, ſome parts of 
M. Petion's petition to the National Aſ- 


ſembly, which, I think, I ought not to let 


paſs by without a little ee 1 
ſhall totally diſregard every flowery ex- 
preſſion of ſamimont, and every little prat- 
tle about conſcience, with which letters 
and petitions of this kind are ſo conſtantly | 


puffed up, and confine myſelf ſolely to ſuch 


of his remarks as relate to truth, policy, or 
law. 


His firſt aſſertion was, that it was not in 


the power of the department to throw the 


ſlighteſt blemiſh on the reputation of a 
magiſtrate (himſelf), who had never ceaſed, 
and would never ceaſe to be faithful to his 


#1 duties. | 


This 


. 
This e will ſhortly be proved 


true or falſe, by a further examination of 
his conduct. | 


He next obſerved, that the department 
had long fince been judged by the tribunal 
of opinion. 


When it is conſidered that there was 
but one ſet of men in France who dared 
publicly avow their opinions, and that that 
ſet of men was the rabble, who were 
immediately under the influence of the 
mayor; it will not be a ſubje& of won=- 
der, that the department, who ſtrove to ex- 
ecute the laws, ſhould not only be judged 
but condemned by this awful tribunal, M. 


| Petion himſelf raiſed againſt them, 


But the moſt important point on whadh 
he reſted his defence, was his having 
| ſpared the effuſion of blood. 


A diſcuſſion concerning the weight this - 


| 22 of his . ought to have had in 
„ his | 
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( 278 ) 
his acquittal, will neceſſarily 1 ar- 
gument of much delicacy and difficulty. 
It muſt be allowed, that very ſtrong rea- 
ſons, and very urgent neceſſity alone can 
juſtify the effuſion of blood : but, on the 
other hand, it muſt be allowed, that theſe 
very ſtrong reaſons, and this very urgent 
neceſſity, may ſometimes exiſt. In every 
well governed country, the laws not only 
authoriſe, but command a puniſhment ade- 
quate to the offences of the guilty. Laws 
are made for the benefit and protection of 
the nation in general, Whoever ſins 
| againſt thoſe laws, if ſuffered to go unpu- 
niſhed, leſſens the benefit and ſafety which 
the nation ſhould derive from them. The 
more eaſily the guilty can eſcape, the more 
the number of the guilty will increaſe, 
and, conſequently, the more the ſafety of 
the nation will be endangered. It is, 
therefore, the duty of every legiſlature to 
ſtrike at crimes in their infancy, and not 
to wait till they become too powerful for 
reſiſtance or ſuppreſſion. It is well known, 


that no country can ſupport an army ca- 
able 


(%% 4 
pable of repreſſing an univerſal inſurrec- 
tion of the rabble: but as great mobs are 


ſeldom collected i in an inſtant, for unlaw- 
ful purpoſes, they ought to be repreſſed in 


the earlieſt periods of their formation. A 


ſmall party of ill-inclined people, will, if 
it meet with no reſiſtance, accumulate by 
degrees, like a ſnow-ball rolling down a 
high mountain, till it become ſo powerful 
a body as to bear down all before it ; and 

no nation is ſo little acquainted with the 
nature of mobs, as to be unconſcious of the 
fatal and unavoidable conſequences of their 
obtaining a ſuperiority of power. All 
large parties of rabble adopt ſome oſtenſi- 
ble principle of conduct, — ſome watch- 
' word for their actions, which ſerve them 
as excuſes for their firſt violences : one 
violence committed with impunity begets 
another ; reſiſtance begets anger ; anger, 
revenge; revenge begets cruelties, aſſaſ- 
ſinations and maſſacres. Added to this, 
mobs are, in general, compoſed of men 
who earn their daily ſubſiſtence by their 


daily labour: having ceaſed to be induſ- 
„ trious, 
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trious, they ceaſe to receive the wages of 
induſtry; they muſt eat and drink; they 
cannot purchaſe ;—plunder, therefore, af- 
fords them the eaſieſt and only means of 
fatisfying their wants, and as their num- 
bers are great, their plunder muſt be ex- 
tenſive: no law, no force reſtrains them, 
and, therefore, they ſeldom pauſe in their 
exceſſes, till they have waded through 
every ſpecies of horrors, enormities and 
bloodſhed, that can diſgrace humanity.— | 
Innocence finds no eta on'; and thou- 
ſands are facrificed to the luſt of aer, 
infatuation, | or reven ge. 


When ſuch 3 crimes, and ſuch 
uncontrollable exceſſes are known to be 
the general and almoſt inevitable conſe- 
quences of the mob's obtaining power, 
that magiſtrate is in the higheſt degree 
culpable, who refuſes to exerciſe the great- 
eſt lawful ſeverity, where other means 
fail, to ſuppreſs every appearance of, or 
tendency to riot, in its infancy. It would 
be ir to judge of actions from their 

5 acci- 


„„ 

accidental conſequences: but when fatal 
conſequences that might not only have 
been foreſeen and expected, but that were, 
according to the nature of things, the ne- 
ceſſary and ſure reſult of imprudent ac- 
tions, have taken place, it cannot be unjuſt 
to adduce ſuch conſequences in judgment 
againſt the cauſe that een tm 8 


MI. petion reſts the principal point of 
his defence, on his having prevented the 
effuſion of blood. The dreadful and nu- 
merous maſſacres that took place on the 
| ſucceeding days of the 1roth of Auguſt, 
and 2d of September, prove how little 
weight this aſſertion ſhould have had in 
His acquittal. Had the National Guards 
been properly inſtructed, and had they 
been ordered to fire on the mob, and done 
ſo on the 2oth of June, it is more than 
probable, nay, almoſt certain, that the 
horrid cruelties and murders committed on 
the 10th of Auguſt, and ad of September, 
would not have taken place. Blood might 
have been ſhed; but that effuſion would 

3 have 
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( 82 ) 


have purchaſed the lives of the many thou- 


ſands of honour, principles and talents, 


who have ſince fallen a ſacrifice to the in- 


creaſed power of the mob. Authority 
would have returned to its proper ſource ; 
and regularly confined to its lawful limits, 
would not have divided into ſo many 
petty ſtreams, corrupted by, and corrupt- 


ing every thing they met. Some of the 
lawleſs and unprincipled rabble might have 
fallen, but they would have fallen under the 


ſword of the law, and juſtice would have 
directed the blow. The moſt audacious 
plunders, the moſt ſavage and unparalleled 


maſſacres, the moſt brutal and cowardly aſ- 


ſaſſinations, and the moſt infamous perjuries 
might have been prevented: the King 
might have remained the head of a conſtitu- 


tion, unviolated on his part; and France 


might not yet have made herſelf the moſt 
contemptible and guilty country in the world. 


Let not, therefore, M. Petion ſay, that 
he has prevented the effuſion of blood. — 
It is he who has been the cauſe, perhaps 

| +. 3 not 


( 33-3 
not only indirectly, of all the cruelties that 
have diſhonoured France. It is true, that 
he made this aſſertion before the events 
of the 10th of Auguſt and ad of Septem- 
ber had taken place; but ſuch events were 
looked forward to as the certain conſe- 
quences of the triumph the mob had gain- 
ed on the 20th of June. When an armed 
mob unlawfully aſſemble, and are ſuffered, 
under the eyes of the magiſtrates, to com- 
mit outrages with impunity, although they 
ſhould diſperſe in the evening without 
having committed murder, — no credit can 
be given to any magiſtrate who was a wit- 
neſs to ſuch enormities, for having pre- 
. vented the effuſion of blood, unleſs he can 
decidedly prove that he has, by more le- 
nient means, effectually ſubdued them, 
and prevented their re- aſſembling in the 
ſame manner; and, at the ſame time, re- 
ſerved to himſelf the power of ſuppreſ- 
ſing them, ſhould they again attempt to 
diſturb the public peace. So far from do- 
ing any thing of this kind, M. Petion did 
every thing in his power to eſtabliſh the 

N 4 „ 


C 184 ) 


3 Fh of the mob oyer the law, and the 
lawyfully- armed force. He flattered their 
opinions, their wiſhes, and their actions; 
and, in order effectually to prevent their 
meeting with any oppoſition in the com- 
miſſion of their intended crimes from the 
military power, he ſelected the moſt no- 
toriouſly factious from the lawful army, 
and placed them with the lawleſs rabble; 
thereby endeavouring to legalize a viola- 
tion of the conſtitution, and converting 85 
the protectors of the law into the abet- 
tors, at leaſt, of tumultuous riots. When 
the day was over, he had the audacity to 
tell the rabble who had committed ſo ma- 
ny violences, that they had acted with 
dignity, and proved that they were free; 
thus encouraging their preſumption, and 
confirming their ſuperiority. That M. 
Petion was not the cauſe of bloodſhed on 
that day, muſt be allowed, becauſe no 
blood was ſhed ; but he did worſe than he 
could have done had he been the cauſe of 
the death of thouſands, for he gave up all 
power and authority into the hands of an 
un- 
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n rabble, who were An to o be 
aſſiſted and abetted in the execution of 
their avowed determination of extenſive 
ſlaughter, by thouſands as unprincipled as 
themſelves, and to whoſe exceſſes there no 
longer remained any poſſibility of reſtraint, 
but their own wills. Can that magiſtrate, 
therefore, be allowed the credit of hav- 
ing prevented the effuſion of blood, who 
transferred all power into the hands of 


avowed plunderers and aſſaſſins? It is not 


the action of a day, or its immediate con- 
ſequence, that can eſtabliſh the character 
of any public functioner. That man is 
unfit for any ſhare of government, who 
acts, on all occaſions, from the impulſe of 

the moment, and cannot look forward to 

the future, examine cauſes with their ef- 
fects, weigh probabilities with poſfibili» 
ties, and judge more from reſulting con- 
| ſequences than plauſible - beginnings ;— 
Whoſe mind cannot pierce through the ſu- 
perficial veil of appearances, and penetrate 
into intrinſic merit; and laſtly, who has 
not courage enough to ſacriſice the mo- 
mentary 


( 86 


1 favour of the * for their 
Tn * | 


J * 


There are ſo many . in M. Pe- 
tion's petition to the Aſſembly, that muſt 
immediately furniſh the diſcerning reader 
with the ſtrongeſt accuſations againſt him, 
that it is unneceſlary to dwell longer on 
the ſubjet; and, indeed, the whole of 
the petition will give a clearer infight into 
his character and principles, than any pic- 
ture that could be drawn of them. I ſhall, 
therefore, only obſerve, that the National 
_ Aſſembly, having heard the reſolutions of 
its committee on the ſubje& of M. Petion's 
ſuſpenſion, reſtored him to his functions, 
on Friday, the 13th of July, amidſt the 
acclamations of the federates and the po- 
pulace. | 


The Champ de Mars, where the anni- 
verſaries of the federation are celebrated, 
3s a large plain, about a mile in circumfer- 
ence. It is bounded on one end by the 
Seine, on the other by the Ecole Militaire, 
and 


(7) | 


and on each ſide by avenues of trees. 


lmmenſe mounds of earth have been 


thrown up all around the plain for the 
convenience of the citizens; and as theſe 
mounds ſlope gradually toward the plain, 
every perſon there placed has a diſtinct 
view of every thing paſſing in it. In the 
center of the plain is raiſed the Altar of 
Liberty, on the top of which are four 
vaſes for frankincenſe. On the laſt anni- 
verſary, a number of tents, erected at equal 
diſtances on the mounds, and ornamented 
with national ribbons, formed a large and 

pictureſque circle upon their ſuperior ex- 
tremity. A great marquiſe was erected on 


_ _ the eaſt ſide of the altar, on the mounds, 


for the reception of the King and the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, and another correſpond- 
ing with it on the weſt, for the civil offi- 
cers. A great number of federates had 
been expected from the different depart- 
ments to attend the celebration of this 
fete ; and, in conſequence of this expec- 
tation, a large circle. of poplars, eighty- 
three in number, was planted around the 

. plain, 


( 188.) 


5 Ee at a little 1 from che mounds, 


under which they were to have arranged 


| themſelves. From cach poplar was ſuſ- 
pended a large ſtreamer of three colours, 
red, white and blue, bearing on it the 
name of the department, as a direction for 
the reſpective rendezvous. This arrange- 
ment, however, was rendered uſeleſs by 

the ſmall number of federates who had 
arrived before the 14th, and which num- 
ber not exceeding fifteen hundred, divided 
by eighty- three, would have made a ſhew 
very little correſponding with the wiſhes 
of the ncobin 8 


On the fouth ſide of the altar, and near 


the Ecole Militaire, in one of the depart- 2 


ments of which were the King, Queen, 
and Court, was erected a pyramid ; on 
one fide of which was painted the follow- 
TI" inſcription : 


44 Tremble Grants, we riſe * to 
1 F you! 


> And 


( 


And on the other 


To the memory of the citizens who 
% have died on the frontiers an defence 
66 of their country. 


On the north ſide of the altar was plant= 
ed a tree, from which were ſuſpended the 
arms of the nobility, and thoſe of the 
courts inimical to France, emblazoned on 
paper. The tree was ſurrounded by a 
large pile of dry wood; to which it was 
pended that the King, the Preſident of 
the National n and the May 


5 thould tet fire. © 


On the outſide of the mounds, near the 
river, were planted fifty-two pieces of can- 
non, which occaſionally, during the days 
fired three rounds. each. | 


The Pn Queen, ad all the Court 
went early in the morning to the Ecole 
| Militaire, and placed themſelves in a bal- 
cony which commanded a full view of the 

| Champ 
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( 190 . 


Champ de Mars, where they remained ill 
near fix o'clock in the evening. The rails 


of the balcony were covered with crimſon 
velvet; and this trifling arrangement, it 


will ſcarcely be believed, was conſidered as 


ſo preſuming a mark of ſuperior dignity, 
and excited ſo much the indignation of 
ſome of the populace aſſemibled to ſee the 
fight, that it was a frequent ſubject of diſ- 
cuſſion during the day, whether or not it 
ſhould be ordered to be taken away : and, 


during theſe frequent diſcuſſions, the moſt 


illiberal and indecent remarks were made 
on the pride, the dignity, and the delicacy 
of the King and Queen, for the entertain- 
ment of the ſurrounding crowd. 


The altar was decorated with occaſional 


paintings, very finely executed, and em- 


blematic of the neceſſary union of law, 


| prudence and courage ; and of the various 
other virtues, with which i it was pretended 


to wiſh the people might be inſpired. 
It 


( 297 ) 

It was intended that the re gular proceſ. 
ſion of all the troops, the federates, and 
the pikemen, from the different faux- - 
bourgs, | ſhould take place early in the 
morning, and that the oath ſhould be taken 
at noon preciſely ; and books were printed 
to regulate the order of the march. But 
| fo total was the want of diſcipline and ſu- 


— bordination, and ſuch difficulties and diſ- 


putes aroſe concerning the arrangement of 
the different parties, that the firſt battalion 
did not enter the Champ de Mars till three 
O 'clock, and the proceſſion was not ended 
at, fix, about which time the oath was 


taken, 


CM deputation of members: the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, attended by a great body 
of the people, had, in the morning, placed 

the firſt ſtone of the ſtatue of liberty, in- 
tended to be erected on the ruins of the 


1 Hhiaaſtile. 


About ſix o'clock, the King left the 
Ecole * and proceeded to the altar, 
where 
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thoſe immediately in or around it; and 
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where he and the N ational Aſſembly re- 


newed their oath to be faithful to the con- 
ſtitution. The King was then deſired to 


ſet fire to the tree of feodality, which he 
refuſed to do, and returned to the Ecole 
g amidſt the cries of ** Vive la Na- 
% tion ! Vive cots gauche de J. _ 


Nationale] Vivent les bons Deputes ! 
Vive Petion! Vivent les Facobins ! A bas 
% Departement ! A bas le Veto! ! A bas La 


= Fayette, 1 

The tree was immediately fired; and as 
the arms caught the flame and blazed, the 
ſhouts of en reſounded on all lides. 


There was not, 7 "Ps the whole day, 


the leaſt appearance of ond or regularity. 


The troops and the people were confufedly 


mingled with each other on the plain ; and 
the latter, being no longer under any re- 


ſtraint whatever, crowded about, and aſ- 


cended the altar in the greateſt confuſion, 


ſo that nothing was heard or ſeen but by 


the 


1930 

the oath was taken without the knowledge 
of almoſt the whole multitude, who were 
be to join in it. 


The EH * people, aſſembled on 
this occaſion, was immenſe: 1 ſuppoſe 
there were, in the whole, about four hun- 
dred thouſand ſouls; although ſome of 
the French papers aſſerted that there was 
that number of men in arms, and added an 


equal number of ſpectators. 


The guards whom the conſtitution had 
allowed to the King, but whom (as I have 
before obſerved) the National Aſſembly 
had thought proper to diſmiſs from his ſer- _ 

: vice, under a pretence that they were too 
much attached to their royal maſter, had, 

ſince their diſmiſſal, been quartered, or ra- 
ther confined, in the Ecole Militaire ; for, 
being ſuſpected of ariſtocracy, it was dan- 
gerous for them to ſtir out. A thouſand 
— * accuſations were adduced againſt 
the executive power, for having thanked 
them for their former ſervice, and having 
5 8 Rl 
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continued, and (as is was ſaid) increaſed. 
their pay to them, after they had been diſ- 
miſſed by- the legiſlative body. As the 
Jacobins were always at a loſs for any ſolid 
ground of accuſation againſt the King, 
they endeavoured to ſupply that loſs by 
| inventing the moſt abſurd and ill- founded 
arguments of his treaſon. To be ſure, 
; 1 were well acquainted with the nature 
of the tools they intended to employ for 
their purpoſes, and knew that the popu- 
lace would never ſtop to examine the pro- 
bability or poſſibility of any circumſtances 
alleged againſt the King. They found 
that it was ſufficient for them to /ay that 
Lovis the Sixteenth had been guilty of 
perfidy, perjury and treachery, and that 
theſe aſſertions would be taken for facts, 
without any ſcrutiny into the particulars 
on which they were founded. They knew 
that it was ſufficient for them 70 aſſert that 
the King intended to do ſuch and ſuch 
things, to induce the multitude to believe 
that he actually had ſuch intentions. In 
conſequence, the moſt ridiculous reports. 

| were 


{ 10953) : 
were ſpread, concerning the King's fup- 
porting the guards in the Ecole Militaire, 
all of which were ſwallowed with avidity 
by the populace. Some gaveout that arms, 
ammunition and artillery, had been pri- 
vately introduced and concealed there: 


_ others, that the guards had; for ſome time _ 


previous to the anniverſary of the federa- 


Tion, been employed i in digging a ſubterra- 


neous paſſage, and i a mine under 
the altar, with the intent of blowing up 
the National Aſſembly, at the moment 


they were taking the oath. Nor did any x 


of the numerous propagated reports of the 
fame nature, however improbable or im- 
poſſible, fail of having ſome weight with 
the deluded multitude : they ſerved con- 
tinually to keep alive the indignation of 
the mob againſt the King; and had, at 
laſt, obtained ſuch influence, that it was 


thought neceſſary, in order to remove the 


fears of the people, to ſend the guards 
away from Paris a few days previous to the 
federation, and have the Ecole e 


thoroughly examined. = 
90 2 | Such | 


4 
Such were the meanneſſes to which the 
Jacobins inceſſantly had recourſe, to palli- 


ate actions they had no right, or lawful | 
reaſon to commit, — and to facilitate the > 


means of leaving the King totally unguard- 
ed. They firſt invented reports, —inflamed 


the minds of the populace with fabricated 


accounts of intended treachery,—and then 


adopted the influence of ſuch reports, as 
an excule for their unlawful and infamous 


proceedin 85. 


Can 3 "I ſtronger proof of the in- 


nocence of the King, than the neceſſity 
his enemies were under of having recourſe 


to falſehoods, and malicious imputations 


of perfidy? The Conſtituent Aſſembly 


had eſtabliſhed laws,—it had preſcribed 


limits to the power of the hereditary re- 


preſentative of the nation; but, at the 
ſame time, it had given him a controlling 


power, which he had a right and was 
bound to exerciſe. If he had violated, or 
attempted the violation of any law,—if he 
had ſtretched, or attempted to ſtretch his 

power 


power beyond the limits preſcribed by the 
Conſtituent Aſſembly, —if he had exerted 
a a controlling power where he had no right 
todo ſo, —ſuch crimes muſt, in their par- 
ticular. inſtances, have been notoriouſly vi- 
ſible, might have been accurately aſcer- 
tained, and would have been capable of 
_ ſubſtantial proof: and it may be readily 
| ſuppoſed, that no ſuch crimes, had they 
actually had exiſtence, would have eſcaped 
the immediate denunciation. of the. Jaco- 
bins ; and yet, no ſuch crimes have ever 
been particularized.' Vague and deſultory 
exclamations have been raiſed againſt him; 
he has been accuſed, in general terms, of 
perfidy and treachery: but the inſulated cir- 
cumſtances have never been aſcertained, 


except by inſidious erg and malicious 


ſu ppoſitions. . 


It may be ſome alleviation to the diſ- 
treſſes of this unfortunate and perſecuted 
Monarch, to reflect, that the ſenſible part 
of the world will never be the dupes to 

general aſſertions. They will act with de- 
623 - libe⸗ 
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liberation, — weigh, with calmneſs and can- 
dour, every alleged imputation, - examine 
minutely into the probable cauſes of every 
accuſation, by the rules of equity and 
juſtice eſtabliſh its validity. and ſuſpend 
their judgment of the King, until the proofs 
of his crimes have been fully aſcertained. 
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Whenever the armies met with any 
check or repulſe from the enemy, the 
want of ſucceſs was immediately imputed 
to the treachery of the executive power. 
It was not to be imagined, that an army, 
fighting under the cap of liberty, however 
| e hate, could be defeated, but by 
the perfidy of the King; while the trifling 
ſucceſſes they occaſionally gained, were 
= aſcribed to the courage and intrepidity of 
Þ men, rendered invincible ” their love'of 
El freedom. 


An aſſurance had been induſtriouſſy cir- 
culated by the patriots, as an encourage- 
ment to the army, that, ſo ſoon as the 
ſtandard of * thould be erected on the 
ene- 
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enemy? 8 territory, thouſands would imme- 
diately flock to it, and an univerſal inſur- 
rection of the inhabitants take place in 5 
favour of the F rench. Luckner invaded 
i enemy's country; he had taken a . 
few ſmall towns; but the much talked- 
of aſſiſtance and inſurrection not having 
| taken place, and the formidable- armies 
of Auſtria and Pruſſia threatening an im- 
mediate invaſion of the fronting on the 
other fde, he was called back. A cry | 
of indignation was immediately raiſed 
againſt the executive power ; its treaſon 
was now thoroughly aſcertained ; it had 
| Nopped the army in the midſt of conqueſt; 
and it may be ſuppoſed, that a circumſtance 
of this kind, heightened by the exaggera- 
tions of the Facobims, could not fail of ir- 
ritating the unthinking multitude againſt 
the King, — although, to every reaſonable 
man, the treachery i in not ſuffering an army 
to expend its time and force i in uſeleſs in- 
vaſions of an enemy's country, at a period 
when it was urgently wanted to protect its 


own, will not be ſo evidently apparent. x 
0 4 [ A great 


1 oo 
A great part of the ſitting of the 15th 
of July, was taken up in hearing petitions 
againſt the executive power, and praying 
for the dethroning of the King : but all 
of them were in the uſual ſtile 2 general 
declamation, aſſerting every thing, but 
proving nothing. They were, however, 
according to the ſentence of the tribunal, 
which, at this time, ſat in judgment over 
I | Lows the Sixteenth, ſufficiently indicative 
of his treaſon; although it was impoſlible 
= | for any impartial and diſintereſted perſon, 
condeſcending with candour upon facts, 
and who was not, like the multitude, 
duped by every inſidious report, to aſcer- 
| tain the leaſt ground of accuſation againft 
the hereditary —— of the na- 
tion. 


$i 
1 
„ 


The King' 8 miniſters, having been per- | 
petually haraſſed and interrupted in the 
proſecution of their reſpective duties, by 
being called, on the moſt trivial occaſions, 
before the National Aſſembly, to anſwer 
to every frivolous demand of information 
| ? 2 = that 
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that was inceſſantly required of them; and 
finding that it was impoſſible for them to 
tranfact buſineſs, fo as in any way to be 
ſerviceable to the country and do honour 
to themſelves, had given in their reſigna- 
tion. The choice of a miniſtry 1 is not the 
act of a moment, even in a country 
abounding with men of talents, honour and 
reputation, and where factions run not 
ſo high as to make it neceſſary for a mo- 
narch to endeavour to conciliate the wiſhes 
of every party, ſo far as ſuch a conciliation 
may be productive of public benefit; and. 
where many would be ambitious of the ho- 
nour of compoſing a part of the miniſtry, 
from the opportunity they would have of 
promoting the general good. But at this 
time, France was ſo rent by internal di- 
viſions, ſo ſacrificed to contending fac- 
tions, and the ſituation of a rainifier had 
become ſo precarious and humiliating, that 
none of the few men of honour and talent 
then left in the country, would willingly 
accept the office. They only at the head 
of factions un and them the King 
had 


- 
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had lately but too feelingly proved it was 
fatal to employ. Under theſe trying cir- 
cumſtances, the King found himſelf ob- 
liged to continue the miniſters in their 
employment, after they had reſigned, un- 
til he ſhould have it in his power to make 
a prudent choice. This was adduced as 
another inſtance of his treachery. It was 
aſſiduouſly repreſented to the people, that 
this reſignation was a planned ſcheme to 
obviate the reſponſibility of miniſters ;— 
that the court had deſignedly withdrawn 
its agents from the poſſibility of inculpa- 
tion, that it might carry its treaſonable in- 
tentions into execution, with greater ſecu- 
it y. 


Is it poſlible,” ded, the Patriots, 
that the National Aſſembly do not ſee 
that we have no longer any reſponſible 
« agents? Ought they to ſuffer us only 
* to have miniſters who have given in 
“their reſignation? Who is to be an- 
% ſwerable for events? What will the 


„ miniſters lay to you when interrogated ! ? 
= * | 
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They will tell you, that ſince ſuch a 
«* time they have given in their reſigna- 
* tion, and that they can be anſwerable 
* for nothing; that it is not their fault 
if the King has not ſupplied their place. 
40 Weigh then, legiſlators, all theſe incon- 

<< veniencies—you, who with to fave the 
«© country, and who ought to Pant every 

80 e er! 2 


It is nll: ſuppoſed, that a miniſtex 
uh employed for the public ſervice, and that, 
from the importance of his ſituation, and 
the variety and urgency of his buſineſs, his 
time muſt neceſſarily be precious; and this, 
even at a period when his conntry is not 

ſubje& to extraordinary convulſions. —— 
When the fituation of France required the 
moſt immediate diſpatch of buſineſs, and 
the whole day was inſufficient for the oc- 
_ cupations of the miniſters, * they have, 
upon the moſt frivolous pretences, been | 
called before the Aſſembly, and kept wait- 
ing, for hours together, at the bar, un- 
til it ſuited the Gent or caprice of the 


Pre- | 
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peek dent to fel to them, or hear them 
fpeak. They have, if not of the Jacobin 
faction, been treated with the greateſt ig- 
nominy and contempt, interrupted on the 
moſt important occaſions, and queſtioned, 
or rather baited by individuals, although 
the law forbade any, excepting the reli 
dent, to addreſs them: they have been 
obliged to reveal meaſures, the publicity 
of which endangered their ſucceſs; or, up- 
on refuſal, have been denounced as trai- 
tors: they have been forced to ſubmit 
to the direction of the Aſſembly, the ex- 
erciſe of that power they held on their 
own reſponſibility : ſubject to the moſt 
virulent language, and ſcurrilous abuſe, 
they have, on moſt occaſions, reſembled 
more the abject ſlaves of a deſpotic multi- 
tude, than the free and i -—-M ſer - 
vants of a nation. 


* But to return to the narrative. 
All the obſtacles to the accompliſhment 


of the purpoſes of the Jacobins were not 
= | yet 
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yet removed. Several regiments of the 
line ſtill remained in Paris, and from ſtrong 
preſumptions, it was ſuppoſed that they 


could not be brought over to ſecond the © 


intentions of the factious. Theſe troops 
had not, on the day of the federation, and 
before, ſhewn ſuch alacrity in receiving 
and uniting with the federates, as the Na- 
tional Guards had done: they had, be- 
ſides, carried their arms, as they paſſed un- 
der the balcony in which the King and 
Queen were, and had not inſulted them 
with the cries of Vive la Nation] Vivent 
les - Sans-culottes! Vive Petion, Sc. On 
theſe and other ſuch accounts, they had 
rendered themſelves obnoxious to the pa- 
kriots; it Was, therefore, neceſſary to pro- 
cure their abſence. Accordingly, on the 
15th of July, it was propoſed in the Aſ- 
| ſembly, that the executive power ſhould 
be obliged to remove all the troops of the 
line from Paris, and from within thirty 
thouſand toiſes of the capital, in the courſe. 
of three days. It was in vain that ſeveral 
of the members oppoſed the motion; it 
. was. 
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was in vain that M. Girardin had courage 
enough to ſpeak the truth to the Aſſembiy, 


and impute to the propoſers their real mo- 
tives: the motion was immediately car- 


Tried, and the decree was paſled. 


When the time appointed for their de- 
parture arrived, the troops of the line re- 


fuſed to march until they were paid ſix 


months arrears that were due to them.— 
This refufal threatened important conſe- 
quences; the Boulevards of the invalids 

exhibited, during the whole day, a ſcene 


of indiſcipline and confuſion. Every mea- 
ſure, however, was immediately taken to 
pacify, and induce them to depart in peace. 
They were paid, and ſent away. 


The federates, on the contrary, conti- 


nued to arrive from all parts, and imme- 
diately appeared at the bar of the National 
Aſſembly, denouncing - vengeance againſt 


the King and the Ariſtocracy, and aſſerting 
their own courage and determination to die 


in the defence of the conſtitution. How- 


cver. 
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ever abſurd ee treaſontite and un- 
conititutiohal, their ſpeeches were always 


received with the greateſt applauſe; the 


honourable mention of them was decreed, 

and they themſelves were admitted to the 
honours of the ſittin g. The extravagance 
of their oratorical declamations, — their 
pompous profeſſions of courage, and their 
ridiculous denunciations againſt Kings in 
general, were well adapted to the infatua- 
tion of the times. The ſpeech of the fe- 
derates from the department of Puy- de- 
Dome, will ſerve as a ſpecimen of the nu- 
merous effufions of fancy, with which the 
legiſlative power was continually enter- 
rained at this period. 


The orator trvel to the Aſſembly, — 
„We do not announce to you that we. 
„will conquer, or that we will periſh; 
+ but we ſwear to return triumphant, and 
& to eruſh under our feet thoſe crowned 
„ monſters, who, not being even men, 
F have * themſelves Gods. Eh! 

66 "LAT 
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6 r the Gods ated like the 
+ Deſpots, we e would fight the Gods ! = 


It is almoſt e e to obſerve, that 
this ſpeech was received with reiterated 
1 of n and applauſe. 


It is in vain to atfernpt to rasen on the | 
many- inſtances of the moſt ſavage barba- 90 
rity that have taken place in Parts: : but 
ſurely, courage and premeditated cruelty 
mult ever be 8 I ſhould be 
very much diſinclined to ſet down them 
as men of courage, who can delight i in, 
and ſport with the tortures of their fellow 
creatures. Unfortunately for the credit of 
the federates, their words and actions have 
very ſeldom agreed. Their courage, as 
yet, remains to be proved: and the fol- 
lowing circumſtance, to which I was my- 
ſelf a feeling witneſs, and which afforded 
them the firſt opportunity of ſhedding 
blood, will not, I believe, contribute much 
to eſtabliſh it. 


M. Du- 
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M. Dupremenil, a gentleman well 
known in the literary world, and famous 
for his oratorical abilities, was one after- 
noon walking on the terrace of the Feuil- 
lans. He was one of the many whom the 
Jacobins had marked as Ariſtocrats. He 

was ſoon diſcovered by ſome of the fe- 
derates, one of whom exclaimed, there 
„is Dupremenil !*”” They then went to 
him, and aſked him if he were not Dupre- 
menil; to which he having anſwered that 
was his name, they immediately ſurround- 
ed, ſtripped him, and hurried him towards 
the Palais Royal, with the intention of ex- 
cecuting him inſtantaneouſly. Three or 
four of the National Grenadiers had 
_ endeavoured to protect him from the 
fury of the federates and the mob, who 
were ſoon collected by the cries of Ari- 
„ ſtocrat! a la lanterne ! &c.” and had 
ſucceeded ſo far as to get cloſe to him: 
they were, however, incapable of reſiſting! 
the impulſe of the torrent, and were carri- 
ed with him through the front gates of 
the palace; while the federates took every 
5 P oppor- 


„ 
1 opportunity of thruſting at Dupremenil 
with their ſwords, under the arms of the 


grenadiers endeayouring i in vain to defend 
him. 


M. rence had we received 


ſeveral wounds, when they were paſſing 
through the ſecond court of the palace, 
where were ſtationed about fifty of the Na- 
tional Guards. The grenadiers called to 


them for aſſiſtance; ſome of them ad- 
vanced, and, looking at the mob, obſerved 
they were not enough, and declined inter- 


fering. The grenadiers, however, did not 
deſiſt in their endeavours to reſcue this un- 
fortunate gentleman, though in oppoſi- 


tion to a mob, by this time conſiſting of 


near four thouſand perſons. They were 


hurried about from fide to fide, ſtill per- 
fiſting in their reſolution not to give him 
up to the brutal fury of the populace, and 
begging that they might be permitted to 
take him toa guard-houſe, where he might 
be ſecured till he ſhould be lawfully tried 


for any crimes he might have committed. 


The 


x as 
The federates optic; they knew him tobe 
an Ariſtocrat, — that he had juſt returned 
from Coblentz, and was an enemy to liberty 
and the people, and infiſted upon his being 
given up to them; and this demand they 
enforced by cutting and thruſting at him, 
whenever he got within their rendhi; In 
this dreadful ſituation, in vain endeavour- 


ing to prove his innocence, —he expected 


every moment to be his laſt; when, ac- 
_ cidentally, by the preſſure of the mob, he 


was forced near a narrow paſlage, which 


led from the palace into an adjoining ſtreet. 
Covered with blood and wounds, but ſtill 

aſſiſted by the brave grenadiers, he had juſt 
ſtrength enough to crawl along the paſſage. 
Fortunately for him, M. Jounneau, a mem- 
ber of the National Aſſembly, happened to 
| be coming into the palace at the fame mo- 


: ment, by the ſame paſſage. He no ſooner 


ſaw Dupreminil, than he oppoſed himſelf 
to the mob at the entrance: — he an- 

nounced his character as a deputy, — told 
them that he knew nothing of the perſon 
they were purſuing, but that ſeeing a hu- 
„„ = a = man 
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man ung naked, and mangled i in the moſt 


ſhocking manner, he was reſolved that 
they ſhould purſue him no further with- 


out paſſing over his dead body. One of 


the rabble preſented a pike at M. Joun- 
neau, and threatened to ſtab him with it, 


if he would not immediately withdraw. 
M. Jounneav, however, with the greateſt 


intrepidity, maintained his poſt, —ordered 
the federates and rabble, in the name of 
the law,. to deſiſt, —and reſtrained them 
until one of the grenadiers returning, in- 


formed him that they had corey: M. 


Dupremenil to the treaſury. 


* 


M. Jounncau was the gentleman whom, 


ſome weeks before, the National Aſſem- 


bly had ſent to the Abbaye for three days, 


in conſequence of a diſpute that had hap- 


pened between him and M. Grangeneuve, 
another member; the circumſtances of 
which were what I ſhall conciſely relate. 


Theſe two gentlemen having differed 
in their Political opinions, and the diſpute 


havin g 
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"IM become very warm, M. Grange- 
neuve made uſe of ſuch language as M. 
Jounneau thought he ought not to ſubmit 
to as a man of Nabe ; he, conſequently, 
ſent a challenge to M. Grangeneuve, which 
the latter declined accepting. They af- 
terwards met accidentally in the ſtreet, 
when M. Jounneau accuſed M. Grange- 
neuve of a want of courage, in refuſing yo 
tisfaction to a gentleman he had 1 N 
M. Grangeneuve applied to M. Jounneau 
the moſt opprobrious epithet in the French 
language, and perſiſted in refuſing to ac- 
accept the challenge. In the evening, M. 
Jounneau obſerving M. Grangeneuve ſit- 
ting in the Palais Royal, with a party of 
friends, called him aſide, and inſiſted on 
his making an apology, which being re- 
fuſed, he Ree him ſeverely. M. Gran- 
geneuve immediately cried out, d aſſaſſin! 

d Paſſaſjn! — This cry in a moment 
brought a crowd about them ; they were 
a ee and parted ; and M. Grange- 
neuve was conducted home, very ſore with 
the beating he had received. „ 
p43 e „ 
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which he afterwards did, 


i was 


The affair was the next day introduced 


to the legiſlative power, by one of the pa- 
triotic members, who aſcended the tribune, 
and began his ſpeech by oblerving : Gen- 
* tlemen, a member of the National Aſ- 


4 ſembly, a patriot, M. Grangeneuve, has 
ec been aſſaſſinated.“ „Is he dead?“ — 


claimed ſeveral members. No ! he is not 


% dead,” replied the orator; ** but it was 
© not for want of ſuch intentions in 


the aſſaſſin.“ He then proceeded, in 


the ſame embelliſhed ſtyle, to give his ac- 
count of the buſineſs, and dwelt particu- 


larly on the well known patriotiſm of M. 
Grangeneuve, and the ariſtocratic princi- 
ples of M. Jounneau. M. Jounneau re- 


plied by a ſimple narration of facts: the 
cauſe was heard at length, witneſſes were 


called, and it was at laſt decreed, that 
M. Jounneau ſhould be confined for three 
days in the Abbaye; which puniſhment, 


however, was not to prevent M. Grange 


neuve from inſtituting a regular eu- 


tion againſt him in the criminal court, | 


The 


„ 

The argument that ſeemed to have the 
principal weight with the Aſſembly, was 
that of one of the members, who obſerv- 
ed (reſpecting the challenge) that ſuch 
ridiculous ideas of honour bore too ſtrong 
a feature of the ancient ariſtocracy, and 
© the preſumptuous principles of gentleman- 
ſhip, to be. ſuffered to exiſt unpuniſhed in 
an age of liberty and equality. 


Such was the partiality purſued in this 
buſineſs, - and ſuch were the endeavours 
of the Jacobins on all, even the moſt tri- 
vial occaſions, to irritate the people againſt 
every one who was not violent on pee 


(ide, that in all the patriotic papers and 


accounts of the affair, it was prefaced by, 
The aſſaſſination committed by M. Founneau, 
an Ariſtocratic member, againſt M. Grange 
neuve, a Patriotic -member 4 the National 
Ant, 


It was, heb: fortunate for M. Du- 
premenil, that M. Jounneau retained the 
true principles of honour, courage and ge- 

PS neroſity; 


eee NN 
* 

r 
. 
r 
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neroſity; or, if they will have it ſo, the true 
principles of ariſtocracy. To aſſiſt a falling 


man is an excerciſe of virtue ſo very 
rarely practiſed at this moment in France, 
and indeed every other ſpecies of moral and 
religious duty has been ſo entirely ſapped 


to its foundations and exploded, that they 
have been obliged to create ideal virtues 
more reconcileable to their debaſed na- 


tures, and under the denomination of 
which they can reduce plunder, perſecution 
2nd maſſacre. | | 


When thoſe ſolid principles of virtue 


which we originally derived from heaven, 
and which the reaſon of man has ever ſince 


acknowledged to be the only ſure founda- 


tions for happineſs to individuals, or ſtates, 


are once deviated from, and fictitious and 
unnatural ideas are adopted in their ſtead, 
as the baſis of moral or civil government, 
the ſuperſtructure muſt ever be weak and 
unſtable : for, being founded only on the 
maxims of degenerated opinion, it is liable 
to deſtruction from the influence of con- 

tro- 


(27 
troverſy, the prevalence of contrary ar- 
5 gument, and the conviction of error.— 
Whereas a government, founded on the 
immutable laws of nature, undefiled by 
ſophiſtical deductions, concentrates the 
opinions of honeſt, and the aſſiſtance of 
worthy men, and thereby eſtabliſnes its 
ſtrength; and, although it may not at all 
times be able to ſilence the buzzing of in- 
tereſted cavillers, it offers ſo ſtrong a ram- 
part againſt the attacks of deſigning men, 
that, like the Ephemeron, they flutter out 
their day, and vanith with the ſun that n 
them birth. 


Under every government, however pure, 
there will always be found men, who, from 
the effects of diſappointed ambition, the 
deſpair of making themſelves known by 
honourable purſuits, or perhaps from a con- 
tracted reſtleſtneſs in their diſpoſition, and 
their diſguſt at ſeeing others happy and 
ed will attempt to excite confu- 
ſion, diſorder and inſurrection. Mankind, 
in general, are anxious for novelty; ; they 
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will not ſo eagerly attend to doctrines, 


| which inform them of nothing but what 


they knew before - and, i EE honeſt 
men, whoſe principles tend chiefly to con- 


vince the people of the happineſs they en- 


joy under a well-conſtructed government, 
are not attended to with that avidity of 
curioſity, becauſe the happineſs that is 
felt needs no advocate. But an important 


_ diſcovery, a newly broached ſyſtem, an 


aſſertion that the government is faulty, 


that the people. are unhappy, or that they 
- ought to 7/14 themſelves ſo from the na- 


ture of their ſituation, are circumſtances 
that neceſſarily muſt excite curioſity, rouſe 
the people to a ſpirit of enquiry, and 
thereby render the authors of them noto- 
rious. 


ag 


It is to this weakneſs in our natures, 
this love of novelty, in whatever ſhape it 


may preſent itſelf, that the diſturbers of 


public tranquillity ſo baſely have recourſe. 

They endeavour to alienate the minds of 

the pte from the contemplation of real 
good, 


( „ 


good, to fix them on the fanciful i imagina- 
tion of an ideal better: they endeavour to 
divert the grateful attention from the body 
of the tree bearing abundance of good fruit, 
and point out only a branch accidentally 
barren or decayed. Obſervations on the 
defects of individuals or governments are 


much more readily acknowledged as juſt, 


and more eagerly ſought after, then obſer- 
vations on their beauties and perfections; 85 
and hence it is, that ſo many writers find 
their account in ſlander and malevolence. 
But acting upon ſuch principles, they 
think ſome palliation or excuſe neceſſary 
to veil the original cauſe of their proceed- 
ings: and, as no#falſe concluſions can be 
deduced from true maxims, they ſubſtitute 


pompous and high ſounding phraſes, ſub- 


je& to controverſy and doubt, for axioms - 
to which the mind would at firſt fight 


aaſlent; and, conſequently, their arguments 


are reſolved into the perverted definitions 
of ſophiſtry, inſtead of the regular and uni- 
form propoſitions and corollaries of unde- 
niable demonſtration, 


In 


C 
In order to aſcertain what men are, or 
ought to be, — What are their prerogatives 
Ld natural rights, we muſt conſider the 


nature of that Being whoſe word created 


them, the purpoſes 55 which he created 
them, the affections he implanted in their 
minds, and the rules by which he himſelf 


governs them, and the other animated ha- 
bitants of the world. 


The Being that created: us was Al- 


mighty : he gave us life, and conſequently 


can take it away ; he allotted to individuals 


a period of exiſtence, beyond which no 
earthly power can extend it; nor can any 


human being ſay that to-morrow he ſhall 


live. For our actual exiſtence, therefore, 


we are dependent. - The ſame power that 


formed us, gave the rules by which we 
were to live; he preſcribed obedience to 
his will: obedience, therefore, is natural 
to mankind. He proclaimed his will ; and 


what he willed was right: man, therefore, 
in this inſtance, was not left free to judge 


of what was good for him. The. Creator 
. | | for- ER 


( 2 

| forbad; ; and what he forked was wrong 
thus, again, was man reſtricted. Lia 
then can it be aſſerted, that men were 
created free? The only freedom they pre- 
ſerved, was the power of chooſing the right 
or wrong, a power neceſſary to the proof 
of merit : they were allowed to do every 
thing that was right, with a promiſe of 
reward for ſo doing; and they were not 
prevented from doing wrong, though they 
would thereby etitail puniſhment. _The 
5 ads circumſtance, therefore, in which 


men are naturally unreſtrained, immedi- 


| ately or eventually, is in the power of do- 
ing every thing that is right; and, conſe- 
quently, this power of doing every thing 
that is right, is the ſole baſis of . 
liberty, and the only concluſion into which 
it can be reſolved. 


As this power of doing every thing that 
is right (which comprehends the power of 
refuſing to do every thing that is wrong, 
ſince the refuſing to do wrong is doing 
ri gat). exitted from the creation, —liberty, 

_ alſo, 
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alſo, the compound of this power, muſt 


have been co-exiſtent : but obedience, de- 
pendence, ſubmiſſion to government, and 


fubordination, exiſted at the ſame period, 
and each by divine authority. Now, if 
the Creator preſerved liberty to mankind, 
and at the ſame time commanded obedi- 


ence, dependence, ſubmiſſion to govern- 


ment, and ſubordination, it is evident that 


the one muſt be compatible with the other. 


The ſtrenuous advocates far true liberty 


need not, therefore, think themſelves un- 


der the obligation of deſtroying theſe ne- 
ceflary nfoquences of ſociety, to i 


their favourite bleſſing. 


The natural rights of man are derivable 


from natural liberty; they comprehend the 
exerciſe of every faculty with which we 


are endowed, provided that ſuch an exer- 


_.ciſe extend not to the injury of another. 


A man 1s by natural right allowed the li- 


berty of chalking out fot himſelf the path 


through life which he may think moſt ſuit- 


able to his circumſtances or inclinations, 
provided 


( 225 ) 

provided that he confine himſelf within 
the law of nature: he has a right to enjoy 
the fruits of his own induſtry ng talents, 
and the free gifts of others; and ſurely 
among other bleſſings he derives from his 
exiſtence, he has one, which the cavilling 
writers of this age ſeem to deny to him, 
 —the right of being content. 


But it h has been thought neceſſary for the 
general good of mankind, that individuals 
ſhould conſent to give up ſome of the moſt 
trivial of their natural rights, to ſecure the 
more important ones : when, therefore, 
they formed themfelves into focieties for 
general protection, they thought proper to 
give to one perſon a greater degree of pow- 
er, than without their mutual conſent he 
would have been entitled to; and to this 
power, which was the free gift of all, they 

voluntarily agreed to ſubmit. Submiſſion, 
therefore, became the price of protection; 

protection inſured their natural liberty at a 
cheaper rate than they could otherwiſe 
have preſerved it at: for, "tall they had 
| | univer- 
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: univerſally conſented to be governed, they 


acknowledged no other law than the force 


of arms, and the weaker, conſequently, 
was continually endangered by the ſtronger ; 


no one could protect his property but by 
riſking his life: whereas, by ſubmitting to 


a ſuperior power, he at all times com- 


manded the aſſiſtance of that power in his 


defence; and certain puniſhment ſucceed- 


ing the commiſſion of crimes, no man could 
rely on his ſuperior ſtrength for violating 
the property of another with impunity. 


As ſocieties increaſed in magnitude, aſ- 


ſiſtance became neceſſary to the ſuperior 


power: inferior offices were created, ra- 
mifying, as it were, from the original trunk, 


till they extended their ſhelter over all. — 


Man, finding himſelf thus protected, gave 
a ſcope to his invention; different occu- 


pations enſued, and the employment of each 


was directed by his peculiar talent or incli- 
nation : the labour of a few ſufficed to till . 
the earth, and the reapers of its produce 
exchanged the fruits of their induſtry for 

8 : | the 


0 2238 


the benefits derived S the employment 
of others. But as they who were engaged 
in the adminiſtration of juſtice and protec- 
tion, were debarred from the opportunity 
of ſupporting themſelves by manual occu- 
pations, it was agreed that the labour of 
their minds, for the good of the public, 
ſhould be taken in exchange for the emo- 
luments of bodily induſtry, and univerſal 
contributions were eſtabliſhed for their ſup- 
port. But, as men were variable in their 
reſpective talents, divided in their inclina- 
tions, and unequal in induſtry and co 
my, ſome employments, according to their 
uſefulneſs or produce, became ſuperior to 
others; — ſome men kept what they obtain- 
ed, others ſquandered it profuſely away; 
ſore wiſhed to inſtruc, others to be in- 
ſtructed; —ſome wiſhed to have aſſiſtance, 
others agreed to give it upon certain con- 
ditions. This diverſity of diſpoſition ne- 
ceſſarily induced a diverſity of rank; and 
gradual dependence, protection and ſub- 
ordination took place from the ſuperior. 
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But dependence and ſubordination have 


nothing in them inconſiſtent with true li- 


berty; on the contrary, they are univer- 
fally neceſſary for its preſervation. Equal- 
ity is its greateſt enemy. Equality and li- 
berty never can be co-exiſtent : they are 
as incompatible with each other as right 
and wrong. Equality can exiſt only 


amongſt the moſt ſavage people, ſubject to 


no laws, no government, no ſociety, no 
union, nor general protection whatever: 
and, among ſuch a people, there can be no 
hberty ; for each muſt, in that caſe, live 


in continual fear of the other, and his pro- 


perty and life muſt be ſubject to the inva- 


: tons of his nei e 


If we take a view of the moſt ſavage 
nations, in their earlieſt infancy, before 
they formed themſelves into ſocieties, we 
ſhall find, that under the firſt dawn of rea- 
ſon they ſighed for liberty; and the firſt 
. ſteß 


( 227 ) | 
ſtep they took to procure it, was by ſacri- 
ficing equality, and eſtabliſhing ſuperiority 

(of courſe, inferiority) and ſubordination. 
If we take a view of the numberleſs inſtan- 
ces of which hiſtory informs us, in which 
mariners of different nations, ſavage and 
enlightened, have been thrown on unin- 


' habited coaſts without commanders (when, 
jf ever, they muſt be conſidered as equal 


in rights and privileges, being no longer 
ſubject to the laws of the government to 
which they formerly belonged), we ſhall 
find, that the firſt thing they have thou ght 
of, for the eſtabliſhment of mutual liberty 
and protection, was the facrifice of equality, 
by the appointment of a ſuperior, and the 
inſtitution. of laws, to wow ry et 
themſelves 0 ſubmit. | 


But, without i to particular in- 
ſtances, or the origin of governments, let 
us caſt the eye of our mind around the 
univerſe, —contemplate the regular grada - 
tions of exiſtence, animate and inanimate, 
and examine whether any juſt cauſe can 
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be aſſigned, why man, in his peculiar ſtate, 
ſhould be exempted from thoſe degrees of 
inferiority and ſubordination, ſo viſible in 
the animal, vegetable and mineral king- 
doms: for providence ſeems to have de- 
ſigned a ſpecies of coincidence between 
the various ſyſtems he has created, to ſerve 
as an aſſiſtant to our reaſon, or rather that, 
by allegorical alluſions, our underſtandings 
may be convinced, where reaſon has not 
the full ſway over the mind. There are 
few leſſons of moral or civil government 
which we cannot learn. from the book of 
nature, in which ſeems to have been laid 
down every precept, as if purpoſely for the 
ſake of inſtructing man; but none fo pe- 
culiarly ſtriking as the principle of ſubor- 
dination, mutual dependence and alliance. 
The diviſion or difference which ſeparates 
one exiſtent from inother, is ſo almoſt im- 
perceptible, that it has puzzled the keen- 
eſt eye of philoſophy to diſcover it. The 
mineral kingdom riſes by gradual proceſ— 
ſion ſo near the veoetble; as to leave it 
a matter of doubt whether ſome ſubſtances 
„ 1 
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are mineral or vegetable. Again, the ve-- 
getable kingdom proceeds from the cloſeſt 
union with the mineral, by the ſame re- 

_ gular gradation of properties, till it be- 
comes ſo nearly allied to the animal, as to 

be united by a being both animal and ve- 
getable. | r 


The higher kingdom begins with ani- 
mals that vegetate, and aſcends to man: 
and all fo cloſely connected, — ſo gradu- 
ally ſubordinate, and ſo mutually depend- 
ent, as to afford the ſtrongeſt preſumptions 
that the grand chain of obedience was not 
intended to be broken here, but to conti- 
nue linking the regular progreſſions of hu- 
man rank, till it ended in the neareſt reſem- 
blance of the Almighty, — the perſon, the 
affections, and the power of a good King. 


But to return from a digreſſion into 
which I have been involuntary betrayed.” 


While the rabble were perſecuting M. 
Dupremenil in the ſhocking manner I have 
JJC 
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related, T was s ſtanding with another Eng- 
liſhman in the Palais Royal, a diſtreſſed 


obſerver of what was paſſing, —an elderly 
man whom we knew not, of a very re- 


ſpectable appearance, came up to us, and 


taking and preſſing the arm of the gen- 


tleman with whom I was, he whiſpered to 


66 


ce 


66 


66 


ce 


46 
66 


with abhorrence, and feel for them as I 


40 
40 
40 
46 


4 


40 


66 


4 
66 
« 


us, with tears in his eyes, For God's 


ſake, gentlemen, retire, - you are fo- 


reigners, be not witneſſes to ſuch 


ſhocking acts of barbarity ; let me en- 
treat you to retire : believe me, it is not 
the French nation who commit or coun- 
tenance ſuch eruelties; they view them 


do. Enormities of this kind are only 
committed by a parcel of ſcoundrels, 


whom, ſome how or other, we have 


ſuffered to become our maſters ; we are 
_ aſhamed of them, and all we can ſay as 


dur excuſe is, that we cannot help it; — 
For God's ſake, gentlemen, retire, and 
do not judge of the French, from what 
you ſee ; " this period of calamities and 


primes.” Some people coming up to 
us, 


t 23r ) 


us, he waited not for a reply, but preſſing 
my friend's hand with emotion; he added 
only, & forgive me,” and withdrew. 


It is almoſt anteceity to obſerve, that 
numberleſs contradictory reports were cir- 
culated, at the moment, concerning the 
cauſe of M. Dupremenil's perſecution. 
Some aſſerted, that ſeeing the federates aſ- 
ſembled on the terrace of the Feuillans, 
he had obſerved, Why do not the Na- 
tional Guards pour down upon, and ex- 
% terminate thoſe raſcals!? Others af 
ſerted that he had eried out, Au diable 
J nation!” while the federates were 
crying, © Vive la nation?” But although 
ſuch aſſertions, without doubt mahcioufly | 
invented, had their immediate weight with 
the rabble, it cannot be ſuppoſed that any 
man in his ſenſes could have been {6 im- 
prudent as to have made either of the above 
. e e 


nil, though ſo dreadfully jos Entigeronth 
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: wounded, having eſcaped with his life, and 


recovered a little ſtrength, dictated a letter 
to his lady, which ſhe wrote, ſigned for 
him, and publiſhed in the papers; wherein 


he declared his innocence of what was im- 


puted to him, aſſerted that he had not been 
to Coblentz, and that the only crime he 


had been guilty of, was that of avowing 


his name, when he was aſked if he were 


not Dupremenil. 


2 The National Aſſembly, having been 


| frequently applied to by the generals of the 


armies for re-inforcements, and finding 


that the citizens were not ſo ready to en- 


liſt themſelves as the neceſſity of the caſe 


_ demanded, had reſolved to give an addi- 


tional ſpur to their activity, by ſome grand 


and ſolemn act that might make a forcible 


impreſſion on their minds. They, accord- 
ingly, had, with the greateſt ſolemnity, 
decreed, that the country was in danger; 
and, on Sunday, the 22d of July, the de- 
cree was proclamed all over Paris: three 


guns were fired from the Pont Neuf every 


hour, 
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5 from PRE in the morning till night; 
ſquare pieces of cloth were hung up at the 
Hotel de Ville, at the Mairie, on the Pont 
Neuf, and in ſeveral other places, on which 
was inſcribed, in large letters, ** Citoyens, 
la patrie eſi en danger!” Pictureſque 
ſcaffoldings, ſomething like fortifications, 
were erected in different parts of the town, 
on each of which was a tent, ornamented 
with the national colours and ribbons, in 
which fat the officers appointed for enliſt- 
ing and enregiſtering thoſe who wiſhed to 
go to Soiſſons. or to the frontiers ; while | 
the municipal officers on horſeback paraded 
about the town, aſſembled the people by 
beat of drum, and having commanded ſi- 
| lence in the name of the law, informed 

them, with the greateſt folemnity, that the 
country was 1n danger. 


Ihe novelty and 3 of theſe mea» 
ſures, aided by the pretty appearance of the 
ſcaffoldings, and the repeated cries of 
ive la nation!” had ſuch an effect on 
the minds of the populace, that, in the 

n 3 
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enn ir: a few days, ſeveral thouſands (t 
was ſaid ten or twelve thouſands) had en- 
rolled themſelves; but the generality of 
them were ſo young, as to make the Na- 
tional Aſſembly (confidering that neither age 
nor ſhape created courage, and intending to 

ſecond the patriotiſm of thoſe brave French- 
men) think it neceſſary to paſs a decree, 
that all ſhould be admitted at the age of 
ſixteen, without any regard to their ſize 
or ſhape. M. Lamarque, however, when 
this decree was paſſed, threw a little damp 
over the patriotic expectations of its ſuc- 
ceſs, by obſerving, very wiſely, that it was 
not ſufficient for them to have men,— 
that it was neceſlary alſo that de ſhould 
have artns. 


J leave it to the advocates of the Na- 
tional Legiſlative Aſſembly to account, by 
favourable reaſons, why a country, poſſeſ- 
ſing twenty-five millions of ſouls, ſhould 
not be able, at a time of imminent danger, 
to make its ſtrongeſt army amount to more 


” than five and twenty thoufand men. The 
military 
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ehilitury ſtate of France, i in the ſummer of 
4792, when compared with what it was 
under Louis the Fourteenth, affords not 
a very ſtriking proof of the efficacy of the 

_ preſent government. In the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth, the French had three, 
four, and, at one time, five armies of ſixty, 
f eighty, and a hundred thouſand men each, 
moving at the ſame time over the different 
parts of the empire; and yet, although 
the population of the country has wonder- 
fully increaſed ſince that period, the Na- 
tional Aſſembly were obliged, to give to the 
armies of the north the leaſt probability of 
a ſucceſsful reſiſtance, to order a draught. 
of ten battalions from the ſouthern army; 
which, had it not been for the repreſenta- 
tions and advice of General Monteſquiou, 
would have left that part of the empire un- 
der his protection, in a defencelefs fitua- 

| tion. | 


A& ſtrong profrnppios of the ine katy | 
of the government may be derived from 
the — which almoſt every general 
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the French have had during their nt 
war has found himſelf under, of appearing 


perſonally at the bar of the Aſſembly, com- 


plaining of the meaſures they had taken, 
and informing them What they ought to 
do, or to have done. 


On the 24th of "FR General Monteſ- 
quiou appeared at the bar, and obſerved 
to the Aſſembly, that, having .been for 
three months engaged in taking every poſ- 
ſible meaſure for preventing "ring ſouth from 
being violated by foreign armies, he did 


not expect that his efforts would have pro- 
ved uſeleſs: but that his ſituation was 


ſuch, — the number of his troops was ſo 
circumſcribed, — that the ten battalions 


they were taking away from him, would 
leave open a very important part of the de- 


partments he had to defend. The King 


of Sardinia, he faid, had forces ſuperior to 
- theirs ; and the principal attack was direct- 

ed againſt Lyons, where the enemy would 
find much ſpoil, and, perhaps, a great num- 


ber of allies. 


NI. 
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M. Mdntifulos begged that the Aſſem- 
bly would not take any - battalions from him. 
They were all ready, he ſaid, to periſh for 
liberty; but he entreated the repreſenta- 
tives of the people to order the forces he 
wanted. But troops of the line were not 
to be found. M. Vergniaud, therefore, 
' propoſed, in the name of the extraordinary 
commiſſion, the following decree, which, 
he affirmed, was capable of faving the 
| ee | 


WTI The W Aſſembly, confitica 85 


< that the public force is eſſentially eſta- 
e bliſhed for the defence of the country, — 

ce that the National Guards compoſe ſubſi- 
* diarily a part of the public force, and that 
France is in immediate want of a great 
„ number of ſoldiers for the ſupport of 
„its liberty, —decree, that the generals 
may take the ſame meaſures adopted by 
<« thoſe of the Rhine, and by the National 
% Aſſembly. In proportion to the num- _ 
ber of citizens the generals may want, 

* * 2282 take a fourth 1 or, at moſt, 

the 
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6 as balf of the companies of es, 


« grenadiers, cavalry, artillery, or dra- 


& goons, volunteers, that are in any part 


„ France, Theſe ſhall be firſt formed in- 


c to companies, and afterwards into bat- 
* tahons. They ſhall themfelves name 


<< their officers. The generals ſhall point 


tc out to them the place of rendezvous.” 


The . propoſed, that hy firſt. 
lieutenant-colonel of each battalion ſhould 


be nominated by the generals: but the Aſ- 


ſembly decided, that the firſt lieutenant- = | 


colonel, as well as the other officers, 


ſhould be choſon by che volunteers. 


It is not very difficult to foo an ade- 
quate idea of what would be the moſt ſtri- 
king qualification of officers ſo appointed 


to command. The ſoldiers, it may be 
ſuppoſed, would not be very ready to 


chooſe fuch officers as they might think 
would ſubje& them to rigid diſcipline or 


control. Every man of the leaſt know- 


ledge of the world, 1s well informed of 


What 


. ( 233 ) 
what muſt be the moſt prominent features 
in the conduct of the man who wWiſhes ta 
cConciliate the favour of a multitude; and 
muſt, at once, acknowledge, that the ſame 
actions which characteriſe a ſuppliant for 
favour, muſt be incompatible with the du- 
ties of an honourable commander. The 
neceſſity of a change of manners is, there- 
fore, induced; and this change, ſtriking 
immediately on the minds of thoſe who 
have beſtowed the favour, would naturally 
revolt, and cauſe them to accuſe the re- 
ceiver of ingratitude, thereby breaking the 
ſtrongeſt ties of union between the officer 
and the ſoldier. It is, beſides, morallx 
impoſſible for any amity or confidence to 
ſubſiſt long between thoſe who have given 
the abſolute. command of themſelves to 
others, and thoſe Who have received the 
power from them, and who are conſtantly 
and immediately exerciſingit. The ſlight- 
_eſt-puniſhment- inflicted, however neceſſa- 
ry. the ſmalleſt extraordinary labour or 
fatigue, impoſed: by an elected commander 


On Bis ſaldiers who, granted him his office, 
the 


1 

the moſt trivial deviations from the dic- 
tates of their opinions, which they will 
always think ought to have the greateſt 
weight, would be conſidered by them as an 
abuſe of that power he held on their ſuf- 
ferance, would remind them of the hard- 
ſhips they had brought upon themſelves, 
generally the moſt indurable, and induce 
them to reflect that they might have elect- 
ed, and might ſtill elect, a commander 
more lenient and more ſubmiſſive to their 
inclinations. e 


A commander, elected by the ſoldiers, 
cannot, therefore, have that power which 
is neceſſary to diſcipline; becauſe, his fitu- 
ation being dependent on their caprice, his 
actions mult be, in a great degree, the ſame; 
and dependence on the power one com- 
mands, is a doctrine too abſurd to obtain 
admiſſibility any where, but in the para- 
doxical effuſions of diſtracted enthuſiaſts. 


Soldiers who are ſuffered to elect their 
_ commanders, will not ſubmit to that abſo- 
lute 
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lute obedience, which is the eſſence f 
good diſcipline, and the firſt acquired qua- 
lification of a good ſoldier; becauſe, hav- 
ing conferred a power, they will think 
themſelves entitled, on all occaſions, to de- 
lüberate on, and control the exerciſe of 


that power; and deliberation and control 


are as incompatible with a4 as is 
dependence with command. | 


In an army, therefore, where officers 
are ſo elected, and ſoldiers ſo privileged, 
there can be no good diſcipline; and with- 


out diſcipline, there can be no fair pre- 


ſumption of ſucceſs, for numbers are not 
a ſufficient ſubſtitute: on the contrary, 
where no diſcipline is, numbers are inju- 
rious, and that, not only to the conduct of 
an army, but to its courage. But, on the 
other hand, diſcipline has frequently been 
proved a ſubſtitute for numbers. It is un- 
neceſſary to mention inſtances; the proofs 
of what is here advanced in hiſtory are 
numberleſs: to an Engliſhman, particu- 
larly, they muſt unn occur. What 
R | Puniſn- 
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upiſhment, then, can be adequate to the 
infamy of thoſe traitors who attempt to un- 


dermine the eſtabliſnment of thoſe princi- 


ples, which, giving efficience to the cou- 
rage of our brave warriors, braver by obe- 
dience, has purchaſed and een to us 
ſo much glory ? 


It i is, in a great lane, to the want of | 
1 diſcipline, and the diffuſion of that unſocial 
idea of equality, to which the French owe 
molt of their internal diforders, and failures 
of ſucceſs againſt their foreign enemies. 
I have, 9x been witneſs to many the 
moſt ridiculous inſtances of infubordinati- 
on; one of which, as a general ſpecimen, 
4 ſhall relate. 


An * of the N ational Guards, 1 
probably had been elected by the ſoldiers, 
arriving, at the head of his troop, at the 
place de Carouſel, where he wiſhed to ſta- 
tion them in a double line, found it ne- 
ceſſary to go about to every little diviſion, 
| Fad, tell them, in the moſt untechnical 

terms 


( 43) 
terms, what they were to do when they 
received the word. Some of the ſoldiers, 
© however, _ not perfectly comprehended 
his meaning, and had come out of their 
ranks to vn with and inſtru@' each 
other: the officer obſerving, went up to 
them, and ſaid, . Pray, gentlemen, return 
«to the ranks, and be filent ; or it will be 
e ;mpoſfible for me to give, or 0 to hear : 
< the word 155 


Suck i is, in general, is - Aiſcipline of the 
troops, to whom the defence of Paris is 
confidel, and ſuch, or ſimilar circumſtan- 
ces, will ever be the conſequences of per- 
mitting the ſoldiers to chuſe their officers. 
No man, of any ſpirit or military know= 
ledge, would confent to hold his ſituation | 
on fo precarious a tenor as the Caprice of 
a multitude, who make their own will the 
rule of their obedience ; and when, in- 
ſtead of preferment for the performance of 
his duty, he can only expect denunciation 
and diſmiffion. 


12 | Beſides, 
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a ſtrong preſumption, that tthey conſidered 
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Beſides, when ſoldiers are permitted to 
ele& their officers, it cannot be ſuppoſed 


that they would or could at all times pay 
ſo much attention to knowledge, talents, 


and military experience, as to other more 
trifling and perhaps unmanly traits, that 


may have made a favourable impreſſion on 
their minds. An enthuſiaſtic ardour for 
the eſtabliſhment of their favourite ſyſtem, 


a blinded zeal, a momentary action of he- 


roiſm ; or, on the other hand, a flattering 
ſervility of conduct, a fictitious diſplay of 
patriotiſm, or a pretended attachment to 
the intereſt of the ſoldiers, are circum- 


ſtances that would induce them frequently 
to elect men, totally unqualified for mili- 


tary command. Knowledge and experience 
would not, to be ſure, create courage; ;- but 


they would aſſiſt moſt importantly, nay, are 


almoſt abſolutely neceſſary in directing it to 
ſucceſs. If we may beallowed to judge of 
the opinion of the ancients in this reſpect, 


from the characters of their moſt celebrated 


warriors in poliſhed times, we may derive 


not 


E 55 
not only military but literary talents and 
accompliſhments neceſſary to their com- 
manders: moſt of their famous generals 
were eminent, or at leaſt conſiderable, as 
men of letters. Among the Greeks, who 
united in themſelves literary and military 
knowledge, are to be ranked Alcibiades, 
Pericles, Piſiſtratus, Dion, Ageſilaus, and 
Epaminondas. Among the Romans, both 
the Scipio's, Cato the elder and the 
younger, Lucullus, Pompey, Brutus and 
Cæſar, were as diſtinguiſhed in letters as 
in war. But France ſeems determined to 
eradicate every honourable accompliſh- 
ment and every ſpecies of knowledge, and 
to deſcend again into that ſtate of ſavage | 
barbarity and ignorance, from which it 
has been the conſtant labour of mankind, 
from their earlieſt infancy, to raiſe them 
ſelves, That the abolition of every ho- 
nourable accompliſhment and every ſpecies 
of knowledge, moral, religious and politi- | 
cal, is neceſſary, before they can eſtabliſh 
firmly their preſent favourite ſyſtem, muſt. 
| be acknowledged; for while either is in the 
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l leaf degree remaining, it will always find 


| enemies. 
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e. ſhould be compoſed of the 
wiſeſt, the moſt experienced and moſt ho- 
neſt men in the nation, and ſuch have had 
A ſhare i in the legiſlative authority of France, 
even ſince the Revolution: but now we 
may. very aptly apply to the governors of 
France, what Cicero obſerved of the. Ro- 
man Republic in its declining ſtate; when, 
after having enumerated and celebrated. 
the abilities and talents of thoſe who for- 
merly held the reins, he adds.“ Nunc 
contra, plerique ad honores adipiſcen- 
„ dos, et ad rempublicam gerendam, nudi 
* veniunt atque 7zermes, nulla cognitione 
rerum, a ſcientiä ornati.“ 


3 inſtead of twenty applying at. the, 
fame time to the preſident for the parole, 
and ſeveral regiſtering themſelves one day, 

for the privilege of ſpeaking the firſt, ſe- 
cond, or third on the next, the ſyſtem of 


the Athenians in their public fittings were 
adopted 
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adopted in the National Aſſembly, and, 
before they began buſineſs, a crier or 
huiſſier ſhould proclaim aloud, Who will 
6+ ſpeak that is turned of fifty?“ the ex- 
perience of age, at leaſt, might be ſubſti- 
tuted for the impetuofity of hot-brained 
youth; calm reaſoning and cool debate 
might take the precedence of flowery ex- 

preſſions, and undeſerved and undeciſive 
_ ridicule, now ſo frequent; and ſome ſenſe, 

firmneſs and ſtability might be expected 
from their proceedings: they would not 
then be ſo ſubject to the violent burſts of 
laughter, the inconſiderate applauſes, and 
the tumultuous uproars, now ſo common 


among themſelves and the tribunes. In 


the court of Areopagus, it was deemed an 
unmpardonable offence for any member to 
laugh while the aſſembly were ſitting; and 
a celebrated Sage, one day, having been 


applauded by the multitude, thought 11 ſo 
ſtrong an indication of ſome error he had 


committed, that, turning to his friend, he 


4 ͤͥ0«[Ü It 
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It was during the ſame ſitting in which 
General Monteſquiou petitioned the Aſ- 
ſembly not to take away his battalions, 
that M. Cambon propoſed that all the ſta- 
tues of their former Kings ſhould be pulled 
down and converted into cannons. The 
ſtatues, he aſſerted, would make five hun- 
dred four pounders, which, far from di- 
miniſhing the fame of their Kings, would 
give them an opportunity, even after their 
death, of making a noiſe all over the world. 
This propoſal, however, was at this time 
over- ruled, in ſpite of the obſervations of 
the patriots, who declared, that whatever 
might be ſaid by the amateurs of monu- 
ments which conſecrated the conqueſts of 
deſpotiſm and the flavery of the people, 
they would be much more uſeful to them 
on the frontiers; and aſcribed the objecs 
tions which were made to their demoli- 
tion, to the deſire of preventing the frontiers 
from being properly ſupplied with artillery. 


Information was now received in Paris, 
that the Marſeillois were approaching in 
| |  1mmenſe 


4 
immenſe numbers, denouncing vengeance 
againſt royalty and ariſtocracy. Nor did 

the National Pariſian Guards themſelves 
eſcape the threatenings of this tremendous 
body; there had, for ſome time, exiſted a 
ſpirit of enmity or jealouſy between the 
Marſeillois and them: the Marſeillois were 
the avowed enemies of royalty; the Na- 
tional Guards were by them ſuſpected of 
being too much attached to it. How this 
ſuſpicion could have ariſen, or whether or 
not it had. been inſtilled into their minds 
to anſwer any particular purpoſe, I cannot 
pretend to determine: it is certain, how- 
ever, that many of the National Guards, 
chiefly the volunteers, being reſpectably 
ſettled as citizens, and deriving their ſub- 
ſiſtence from internal commerce, were 
averſe to the introduction of that riot and 
diforder which obliged them continually 
to ſhut up their ſhops, and occaſioned fre- 
quent, though temporary ſtagnations of 
trade. They had alſo ſeverely felt the in- 
fluence which the baniſhment of moſt of 
the ſuperior claſs had over the conſump- 


tion 
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tion of thoſe articles, by the ſale off which 
they lived, and conſequently had not ſhewn 
ſo ſtrong an inclination to exterminate, or 
countenance the mob in exterminating, 
the few that remained: and, as the King 
was regarded by them as the only magnet 
which had power to retain theſe few, they 

were not ſo ſtrenuous for his deſtruction as 
thoſe, Who, having nothing to loſe by it, 

and being paid by the: government, derived' 
their beds of advantage from the com- 
motion it would an | 


From the reports that had been aflidu- , 
ouſly. ſpread. by the Jacobins, concerning 
the arrival of the Marſeillois, their num- 
bers, their courage, and their determined 
reſolution to reſcue their country from the 
imputed treacheries of the executive pow- 

er, all Paris expected them with alarm, 
with awful deference, and an undeter- 
mined fear of the conſequences of their 
coming. It was about this time that acci- 
dental circumſtances introduced me fre- 


FM into the hall of the] acobins, and 


engag coed 
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d in particular converſation with 
the moſt violent members. Nothing (ex- 
cepting La Fayette's accuſation, of which” 
| T ſhall: ſpeak hereafter) was talked of, but 
the arrival of the Marſeillois, and the won- 
derful deeds they were to accompliſh; The 
purpoſes, for which they were to come, 
were now publicly avowed; - they were to 
purge the country of its internal enemies 
(meaning the ariſtocratic party), —reſtore 
to the legiſlative body their long loſt ener- 
gy. and preſerve the remains of liberty, by 
obliging them to dethrone the King. In 
the courſe of frequent converſations with 
ſeveral members of the Jacobin ſociety, 
I: took every opportunity of requeſting 
particular information concerning the na- 
ture of the crimes the King had commit- 

ted: all IJ could learn from them was, that 
he had been treacherous, had violated the 

conſtitution, and betrayed the country; 

but none of them ever furniſhed me with 
the leaſt proof of the circumſtances they 
alledged againſt him. They were particular 
ly anxious to learn what was thought of 
them 
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them in ; this country, and had the "2M | 

city, or the ignorance, to compare the li- 
centiouſneſs and democratic tyranny ' of 
France. where neither life nor property 
was ſafe, —where neither the opinion of 
individuals nor the government was free, 
with the ſterling liberty of England, 
and hence deduced a ſuppoſition that every 
Briton muſt be their friend. But they had 
yet to learn, that, before the French can 
_ poſſibly enjoy the equivalence of Engliſh 
liberty, the ſociety and uſurped power of 
the Jacobins muſt be aboliſhed ; their con- 
ſtitution muſt be founded in wiſdom, and 
_ eſtabliſhed on juſtice ; their government 
muſt be uncontrolled in the exerciſe of its 
lawful power, but controlled in the unjuſt 
extenſion of it ; the property, the life of 
every ſubje& muſt be protected and invio- 
late; the greateſt authority in the king- 
dom muſt not arbitrarily dare to touch the 

ſmalleſt particle of the pooreſt individual's 
poſſeſſions; the beggar's rags mult be as ſa- 
cred as the monarch's crown; the higheſt 
ſubject muſt be as amenable as the "APY 
| | wo 
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to the "FI the adminiſtration of juſtice 


muſt be impartial, and its tribunals as open 
to the peaſant as to the lord; the freedom 
of opinion, and the freedom of the preſs, 
muſt be admitted. uncircumſcribed By 


party prejudice, uncontrolled by arbitrary 


reſtrictions; each individual muſt enjoy 
an unreſtrained licenſe in the exerciſe of 
his lawful inclinations ; the actions of the 
inferior courts mult be. cognizable by the 
ſuperior, and every civil and military 
power muſt be ſubject to due-ſubordina- 


nation : it muſt be not be made death to 
inveſtigate the conduct of the executive 
power; juſt laws- muſt have their full 
force; crimes muſt meet their juſt re- 


ward ; plunder, barbarity and. maſſacre, 


mult not go unpuniſhed ; religion mult be 


reſpected and preſerved; the variance of 
religious opinions muſt be tolerated, and 
ſubjected to no perſecution, - for the mind 
muſt be as free as the perſon. When ſuch 
become the predominant features of the 


French government, and when the people 


prove ia hey deſerve ſuch bleſſings by a 
huda- 
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laudable n principled obedience and at- 


tachment to the authorities that grant and 


protect them, — then, but not till then, 


will every honeft Engliſhman acknowledge 
den his tones in 1 kberty. 


The French fulfor themſelves to Vs: de- 
ceived, by their unjuſt reſtrictions on opi- 
nion and the preſs: they ſuffer nothing to 


be uttered or printed with impunity, that 


does not coincide with their principles of 
government: they judge of the general 
opinions of Engliſhmen, from the proſti- 
tuted ſeribblings of our incendiary prints, 
which only they permit to be imported; 
while thoſe, which endeavour to ſhew their 
proceedings in their true colours, are de- 


nounced and proſcribed. Drawing, there- 
fore, their concluſions from erroneous prin- 
ciples, they have the folly to imagine that 
the people of this country are diſcontented 


with their preſent government; and have 


| the audacity to inſult En gliſhmen, by p. —” 
poſing that they would encourage the hue 


and cry of a wild- gooſe chace after nothing, 
| while 


E - 
while they are in actual poſſeſſion of every | 
thing that is dear to them, or that they can 
deſire. .,Laberty, is too, nearly; allied to, and 
too much, interwoyen with the diſpoſition 
and exiſtence f an Engliſhman, to ſuffer 
him to be a ſtranger to what it is, or Where 
it is to be found: he ſees it in the govern- 
ment, and finds it in his own houle; his 

conſtant and unalienable companion: he 
will never conſent to yield up its actual 
exiſtence on the ſcene of real life, to con- 
template its fancied exiſtence in the ima- 
gery of a puppet-ſhew. - Were it by any | 
means to be ſtolen from him in the night, 
he would miſs it in the morning; as ſoon 
would the infant its abſent mother, or the 
aged traveller his truſty ſtaff. | 


Fm... 
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- The people, therefore, of this country, 


are not to be the dupes to malevolent in- 


ventions or malicious inſinuations: they 
muſt feel before they will believe; and 
when they feel, they aul believe, in ſpite 
of all the ingenious effuſions of ſophiſm, 
ANDY do not 3 they poſſeſs liberty be- 


cauſe 


— 
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cauſe they are zold ſo ; but they Fes that 
they poſſeſs it, becauſe they immediately 
and eſſentially feel it. If this liberty were 
to be invaded, every honeſt man would in 
a moment riſe up to defend it: but till 
ſuch an invaſion be actually aſcertained, he 
will enjoy the bleſſings he partalees of, in 
confidence and content. PET ONE... 


15 1281. 1 


—— 


If this 'S was. true 3 Of tory | 
honeſt Engliſhman with reſpect to liberty, 
as J hope and believe it is, how ignorant 
or miſled muſt the Jacobins be, who, by 
imagining that the people of this country 
can become their advocates, neceſſarily 
conclude that we cannot diſcriminate be- 
tween liberty and licentiouſneſs, between 
honeſty and plunder, — between juſtice and 
aſſaſſination, and between a good govern- 
ment and a diſtracted anarchy! They 
think that by their poſting up, ad talking 
about liberty, we muſt think them free, 
and, conſequently, muſt be their friends. 
They are deceived: we, knowing what li- 
berty is, can judge pretty accutately when 
LE and 
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and where it is poſſeſſed, and can fafely, 
.and without any danger of contrary demon- 
ration, aſſert that, notwithſtanding all 
their boaſting, they never haye been free, 
and that notwithſtanding their pretences, 
ey never yet have fought for liberty. ., 3 


The 8 have lately pe to 
diſcover that monarchy is inconſiſtent with 
| liberty; they have yet (to uſe a famous 

expreſſion of Mr. Paine's) fo far to un- 
know their knowledge, and unthink their 
thoughts, as to be convinced that a limited 
monarchy is its ſureſt guardian. Where the 
legiſlative power is under no control, and 
is ſuffered to appoint the executive power, 
or where they are both veſted in the ſame 
hands, who or what is to prevent the ſla- 
very of the people, ſhould their govern- 
ment be inclined to enſlave them? On 
the contrary, the people may be free un- 


der a deſpotic monarch, and they may be 


enſlaved, although they may have over- 
thrown monarchy. Theſe aſſertions may 
be deemed paradoxical by the adyocates 

TR 8 for 
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for caſhiering Kings; but facts have, not- 


withſtanding, proved them true: for in 
the reign of James the Second, Great Bri- 
tain was free, although a deſpotic Prince 
was on the throne; and at the time' that 
Cæſar fell, Rome Was ſtill enſlaved, al- 
though the tyrant was no more, 


r et by an ancient wri- 


ter, How can he get wiſdom whoſe talk 


« is of bullocks* ?” This enigma muſt 


be left to be ſolved by the Jacobins, whoſe 
leading orator, and the moſt violent par- 


tifan of the Marfeillois, was a butcher. It 
was he who, from the tribune of his ſoci- 
ety, principally thundered out his anathe- 
mas againſt the King and the Ariſtocracy, 
and propheſied the glorious actions that 


were ſoon to be performed; —it was he 


who declared that the country only could 


be free by the abolition of royalty, and ga- 


thered together his blood-hounds, to in- 
ſtruct them in the art of ſlaughter, 
| At 


Book of Wiſdom. 


5 ( 9 ) ” 
At laſt the glorious warriors, the valiant 


Marſeillois, the reſcuers of their country, 


arrived; when, lo! inſtead of the thou- 
ſands that had been expected, five hundred 
only made their appearance; and theſe ſo 
badly clothed, for the moſt part, and ſo va- 
riouſly and ridiculouſly equipped and ac- 
coutered, that they would have excited the 
moſt violent burſts of laughter in any one 
who had not been already accuſtomed to 
ſuch ſights: and yet, it will ſcarcely be 
believed, did theſe five hundred men throw 
the whole city of Paris into the greateft 
panic and confuſion, and overawe every 
inhabitant into a ſervile compliance with 
their demands, The firſt of their lawleſs 
| proceedings was to command the imme» 
dilate diſuſe of all filk and fatin national 
cockades, which they reſolved to confider 
as ſymbols of Ariſtocracy, inſiſting on the 
adoption of woollen ones alone. The ſa- 
tin cockades had been ſo generally worn, 
and the commands of the Marſeillois were 
ſo implicitly obeyed, that before the even- 
ing of the day of their arrival, the price 
; 3 26 | of 
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of woollen cockades had n from four 


to forty and fifty ſols. To prove moſt ef- 
fectively that they were ſeriouſly deter- 
mined that their commands ſhould be 


punctually executed, they tore themſelves 
the filk cockades from the hats of every 


one they met that wore them, inſulting 
and abuſing the perſons in the groſſeſt 
manner. Nor did infancy itſelf eſcape 
their inſolent barbarity: they had ſcarcely 
arrived in Paris, when ſeeing a child with 


a piece of national ribbon in his hat, they 


ſnatched it from him; the child cried for 


the loſs of his little ornament, and inno- 


cently followed them, begging they would 
reſtore it, when theſe horrid wretches cal- 
led him a ſprig of Ariſtocracy, beat him to 
the ground, and cruſhed him under their 


feet. 


They next proceeded to the Elyſian 
Fields, where were a party of National 
Guards, dining peaceably under the trees. 


( have before mentioned the jealouſy that 
exiſted between theſe federates and the 


Na- 
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N ak Guards). They went up to them, 
and inſiſted on their drinking Vive la 
<< Nation” which the guards, not chooſ- 
ing to be dictated to by them, refuſed to 
do: high words aroſe, in the courſe of | 
which the Marſeillois accuſed them of 

Ariſtocracy, and one of the guards, a gre- 
nadier, called the moſt forward of them, a 
gros payſan;” a ſcuttle enſued, —the 
guards were routed, and the grenadier was 

purſued. and maſſacred. 


The alarm Was immediately ſpread 
throughout Paris, — the whole city was in 
a ſtate of conſternation and uproar, —-the 
general was beaten in all the ſtreets, - the 
citizens flew to arms, —and the National 
Guards, with their cannon, marched by 
thouſands to the ſpot on which the action 
had taken place. The Marſcillois ſaluted 
them with the ſhouts of Vive la Nation!“ 
to which they, the greater part of them, 
replied, by the cries of ** Yivent les Fede- 
& res! Vivent les Marſeillois!”* and hoiſt- 
ing and waving their hats on the points of 


* - their 


5 1 
their bayonets: when, after having wait= 
| ed there for ſome time, they again put 
| the horſes to their cannon, and marched 
back to their reſpective quarters; while 
the Marſeillois were parading in the moſt 
inſolent manner about the ſtreets and the 
Palais Royal, alarming every peaceable 
citizen, obliging all to ſhut up their ſhops, 
and inſulting every one, who, not having 
heard of their commands, had continued 
to wear a ſilk or a ſatin cockade. 


Such were the auſpices under which the 
inhabitants of Paris were obliged to receive 
the deſolators of Avignon and the ſouthern 
provinces of France, and ſuch were the 

eircumſtances which confirmed this deſ- 
perate banditti in the idea of their ſuperi- 
ority over the whole lawful force of Paris. 

They were received in the F auxbourgs 
St. Antoine and St. Marceau, by their fel- 
low rabble, with the loudeſt acclamations | 
of joy; and from this day the danger of 
the King increaſed, by regular degrees, 
till his Joktruction Was xccompliſiied. . 

| . N It 
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It has been aſſerted, that 8 a 


aſſaſſinations were committed by the Mar- 
ſeillois on the firſt day of their arrival. It 


is not in my power to aſcertain the truth 
of this aſſertion: all that I can advance as 
to its probability, is, that on the following 
morning I went to the Morge* „ Where I 
ſaw two dead bodies, which, as the ſen- 


tinels infor med me, had been found in the 


ſtreet during the night. But, on the con- 


— 


trary ſide, it muſt be obſerved, that it Was 8 


by no means an uncommon fight to ſee 
this hall of death ſo tenanted. Tons was 
not deſtitute of murderers and aſſaſſins, 


even before the arrival of the Marſeillois; 


although it muſt be confeſſed, that the 
latter very deeply inſtructed the Pariſians 


in the art of varying laughter, and apply- 


bb. ang 


Pe Morgſe i is a cell in which tlie put the "ey" bodies 


four and twenty hours to be. owned, after which time, if 
they be not owned, they are buried. Aſſaſſinations are fo 


frequent in Paris, that when any one miſſes his friend, the 


Arſt Placeb he thinks of going to is the Morne. 


tat are found in the ſtreets, where they are ſuffered to lie 


= (<<) 
ing to ſuch purpoſes the moſt uncommon _ 
inſtruments. Lo 


But, ſurely, of all others, the hiſtory 
of the events I am proceeding to relate, 
will ſtand the leaſt in need of exaggera- 
tion, or aſſiſtance from report, to excite 

and intereſt the feelings of humanity. 
There muſt certainly in the human mind 
be ſome limits to the capability of abhor- 
rence, ſome degree beyond which it can 
execrate no more: it is, therefore, un- 
neceſſary, by relations of imputed cruel- 
ties, to ſtrain the ſtrings of ſenſation, when 
a ſimple narrative of aſcertained facts, will 
wind them to their utmoſt pitch, 
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On the following day, the King, hav- 
ing heard of the enormities that had been 
committed, ſent a letter to the Aſſembly, 
requeſting that they would exert their 
wiſdom and authority for the protection of 
the perſons and property of the people, 
and expatiating moſt feelingly, on the 
crimes that were continually ſuffered to 

| 80 
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£0 inpubithed, and the diſorders that i ins 
ceſſantly agitated the capital. p | 


The Aſſembly paſſed a decree, indicat- 
ing that all cockades of any quality, pro- 
| vided that they were compoſed of the three 
colours, red, white and blue, were na- 

tional, and authoriſed by the law ! 


But the Marſeillois ſtill perſiſted in their 
reſolutions of preventing the uſe of the 
ſilk and ſatin cockad es; and ſo little con- 
fidence had the people in the power and 
protection of the legiſlative body, and ſo 
great was their foige of the Marſeillois, | 


that, notwithſtanding the decree that had 


been paſſed, no one dared to re-aſſume his 


> Tor rmer bauble. 


That aten however, of the Nati- 
onal Guards, to which the grenadier who 
had been murdered, and the party that 
had been inſulted, belonged, did not ſo 
patiently bear the outrages that had been 
n. and the inſolent ſuperiority 


which 
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which the Marſcillois had Gund. They 
ſent a deputation to the Aſſembly, con- 
plaining of the injuries they had experi- 


_ enced, and demanding that the aggreſſors 
ſhould be brought to juſtice; and added, 
that if their demand ſhould not be imme- 


diately complied with, they would block 
up the Marſeillois in their fauxbourg, and 
puniſh them as they deſerved. The Af- 


dembly, equally fearing to offend the Mar- 
 Feillois and the National Guards, referred 

the buſineſs to one of their committees, 
Which was, in fact, taking the ſureſt me- 


thods of preventing any further examina- 
tion of it. 


The 3 now finding themſelves 


ſo ſtrongly reinforced by men of their 


own ſtamp, no longer expended their 
time and oratory in vague denunciations 
af the treachery of the Kone, but began 


_ openly to aſſert, that the forfeiture of his 


crown was neceſſary to the ſalvation of the 
country. They had not now to deal with 


men accuſtomed to reaſon, but to act; 
Ah and 


( 67 ) 


and the more deſperate the deed, the more 
ready they were ſure of finding them to 
execute it. They no longer had to fear 


that theſe men would /budader at any pro- 


poſals that might be made to them, as the _ 
former federates had done, and of whom, 
thoſe that remained in Paris had now been 


ſufficiently long under their tuition to have 
become as abandoned and profligate as they 
could with. The Jacobins now, there- 


fore, went openly to work: they procur- 
ed from all parts, not undeterminate and 
undeciſive complaints of the perfidies of 
Louis the ſixteenth, but direct and decided 


petitions for his being dethroned ; andl 


Aſſembly what they had no right to do, 


though unconſtitutional and treaſonable in 
the extreme, were applauded in proportion 
to the virulence and boldneſs with which 


they were delivered, and the petitioners 
were admitted to the honours of the fitting. 


The federates, being the neareſt, were the 


firſt employed: their demands, for they 
cannot be conſidered as petitions, were 


gene- 
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ty conceived in very ronallh terms. 
One of the many ſpeeches delivered at the 
bar, on this occaſion, was literally as fol- 
lows: Louis has violated the conſtitu- 


„ tion !—Decree the fall of Louis, and the 


66 country is ſaved 1”. | a 


| There yet remained an obſtacle to 
the accompliſhment of the purpoſes of 5 
the Jacobins. The King's Guard, which 

the conſtitution had allowed him, had 
been, as I have before obſerved, diſmiſ- 
ſed; all the regiments of the line alſo 
had been ſent out of Paris. There ſtill, 
however, remained a regiment of Swits 
guards, which, according to the agreement 
with the Helvetic body, was expreſsly and 
ſolely at the King's command. © Theſe 
brave men had, on many occaſions, mani- 
feſted their attachment to the King ; at 
leaſt, fo far as to ſhew a determined reſo- 
lution to defend him from inſult, and to 
guard ſtrictly the poſts that had been aſſign- 
id to them. A circumſtance that had re- 


| _— occurred Tn the won. of July), in 
which 


( dg.) -- 

which they had done their duty, by prevent- 
ing ſome of the federates and rabble from 
executing their deſigns, when they had at- 
tempted to enter the King's apartments by 
night, had irritated the Jacobins againſt 
them, and induced them to procure their 
diſmiſſion alſo. Any appearance of obedi- 
ence to the orders of the executive power, 
any performance of duty in the defence of 
any poſt within the precincts of the King's 
palace, was conſidered as a ſymptom of 
ariſtocracy, and too ſtrong an attachment 
to royalty. But it is not to be wondered 
at, where the legiſlative authority (having 
exterminated the true foundation of right) 
had adopted crimes for virtues, that vir- 


tues ſhould be regarded as crimes; for 


where one ſpecified line of conduct is fol- 
lowed as the rule of right, whatever is 
contrary to that line muſt be deemed 
wrong: when, therefore, diſobedience is 
eſtabliſhed as a virtue, obedience muſt be 
regarded as a vice; when plunder is eſta- 
bliſhed as a virtue, honeſty muſt be re- 
garded as a vice; and where aſſaſſination is 
. : ä 
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| eſtabliſhed as a virtue, protection muſt be 


regarded as a vice. Judging, therefore, 
upon Jacobin principles (for, as M. Petion 
obſerves, we muſt always put ourſelves in 
the ſituations of thoſe who act or have ated 


before we can judge properly,) the Swiſs 


had undoubtedly been guilty of the greateſt 
crimes ; for they had been convicted of 
having prevented the maſſacre of the King, 


and that from the worſt of principles, — an 
adherence to their duty, and an attach- 
ment to the hand that fed them. Thus, 


following the ſame ſyſtem of reaſoning, the 
Swiſs were regarded as traitors ; and the 
National Alembly, convent of their 


treaſon, paſſed a decree, ordering the exe- 


eutive power to ſend two battalions of them 
immediately away. = 


The reader is not to ſuppoſe, that all this 


| while the Jacobins were quiet with reſpe& 


to M. la Fayette: on the contrary, the 


accuſation they wiſhed to bring againft 


him, and correſponding petitions, occupied 


A _ 3 of their and the National Aſ- 


ſem- 


(.) 

fembly's attention. But I beg leave to 
proceed uninterruptedly in the account of 
the proceedings at Paris, relative to the 

King, until the 8th of Auguſt, on which 

day the final determination of the Aſſembly 

concerning M. la Fayette took place ; and 


then take a ſeparate review of the conduct 


of the Jacobins and the —_ reſpect- 
ing him. c | 


Ever fince the events of te 20th of 


June, the King, from a proper regard to 
the perſonal ſafety of his family and him- 


ſelf, had ordered the gates of the gardens 
olf the Tuilleries to be ſhut, and defired that 
none ſhould be admitted, but thoſe to 


whom (having immediate buſineſs with 


the executive power) tickets ſhould be 


delivered. He had alſo found it neceſſary 
to guard the end of the palace facing the 


Pont Royal, and the front of it, with iron 


rails. So weak was the cauſe of the Jaco- 


bins in principle and ſolid reaſon, and ſo 
totally unaſſiſted by proofs of the King's 
treachery, that oy * it neceſlary 


to 
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to lay hold of the moſt trivial dees 
in his conduct, and pervert them into ar- 
guments of his paſt or intended treaſon. 
The National Aſſembly adjoins one ſide 
of the gardens, to which there is a commu- 
nication by the terrace of the Feuillans*x. 
When the King had ordered the gates of 
the garden to be ſhut, a report was aſſidu- 
ouſly ſpread that it was done to facilitate 
his deſigns againſt the patriots of the Aſſem- 
bly ; that he might now ſurround them 
with troops, form a camp unobſerved with- 
in the gardens, or carry any other treaſo- 
nable intention into een while no 
one but his own party was admitted to 
ſee what might be going on. Petitions 
and petitioners, for all purpoſes, were eaſily 
to be procured, and, conſequently, many 
were immediately ſent to the Aſſembly, 
deſiring a decree that the gardens might 
again be made public. The Aſſembly 
paſſed the decree, —-the gardens were 
thrown open, and the terrace of the Feuil- 
lans became as crowded as uſual. I leave 
at to the reader to form what reflections 


he 


* As part of the 7 IVE; | 


( * 


he pleaſes « on the nature of the French cha- 


racter, from the following circumſtance; 


it 18 ſuſicient for me to . it. When 


the gardens were thrown open, not a ſingle 
perſon would enter further than the terrace 
of the Feuillans, which (as I have obſerv- 
ed) adjoined the National Aſſembly: they 


who firſt took poſſeſſion of the terrace, 


cloſed each of the avenues to the interior 
part of the garden with a blue ribband, 
and poſted up the following inſcription: 
Wiſecitizens! Reſpect yourſelves! Give 


6 to this feeble barrier the force of bayo- 
«© nets! The defence has not been vio- 


„ lated: no one has thought proper to 
attack this new ſpecies of baſtion; and 
« the blue riband is yet aum . 


66 extended. ” 


A 3 of the federates who had firft 


arrived, and other volunteers, had been 
ſent to form the camp at Soiſſons, before 


the neceſſary preparations for their recep- 
tion could be made: they, accordingly, 
ſent a deputation to the National Aſſem- 


- - bly, : 
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bly, Rating their i: Their orator 


obſerved (on the 3 iſt of July), that the 
volunteers were left without arms, and 


without diſcipline:—“ A plot has been 
& laid, ſaid he, for the diſſolution of 


« this camp, before even it ſhould be 


formed. If the armies ſhould now re- 
ceive a check at Veſne, or at Maubeuge, 


„ we ſhould be expoſed to the enemy 
without being able to defend ourſelves. 
© We demand a decree that may detain us 
& at Soiſſons, and that all the military 
„ equipage may be conducted there, be- 


«6 cauſe we can be better diſciplined in 


% camps than in cities, order that arms 
& may be diſtributed to us, that we may 
& learn how to fight the enemy,—order 


that clothes may be given us, better 


7 * and Particulagyy motor | 
7 bread. 46 


The N ational Aſſembly decreed, that 
three commiſſaries, members, ſhould be 
ſent to | viſit the camp at Soiſſons, and over- 

| turn 


4169 
turn the ſuppoſed plots of the executive 
e to diſſolve it. 


The inſolence of the Marſeillois, ſince 
their arrival at Paris, had ſo incenſed ſome 
of the battalions of National Guards, that 
ſeveral deputations had been ſent to the 
Aſſembly to demand that they ſhould be 
immediately ordered to depart. The Mar- 
ſeillois, however, had publicly avowed their 
reſolutions not to leave Paris till they had 


ſeen the King dethroned; the Aſſemblyq, 


therefore, had they been ſo inclined, would, 
not have dared to grant the deſire of the 

National Guards; - they, accordingly, ſent. 
their petitions. to the extraordinary com- 
miſſion for its conſideration, or rather. that 
it might invent ſome plauſible excuſe for. 
authoriſing or juſtifying the ſtay of the 


Marſeillois. | 


© The n on the other hand, 
having been feaſted and inſtructed by San- 
terre, a man very ambitious, but of moſt 


contemptible talents, and who had con- 
2 trived, 


1 
trived, ſome how or other, to diſtribute 
among them and the reſt of the rabble 
immenſe ſums of money, ſent a petition 

to the Aſſembly, demanding the diſmiſſion 
of the ſuperior officers of the National 
Guards. This petition, alſo, reduced the 
Aſſembly to another aukward dilemma. — 
It was well known to whoſe account this 
diſmiſſal was eventually to turn,—it was 
well known that Santerre was aiming at 
the appointment of commander- general, 
and the popularity of this man made it 
dangerous to counteract any intentions in 
his <= There were, however, ſeve- 
ral battalions of the National Guards, 
among whom were thoſe des Filles St. 
Thomas®, and des Petits Peres, who were 
avowedly inimical to the Marſeillois, and 
attached to, and determined to ſupport 
their ſuperior officers. The Nat#onal Aſ- 
| $226 therefore, found themſelves ob- 
| * 
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V Tt was a grenadier of this battalion who Was killed, 
and a part of it that was inſulted by the Macieiliol on 
their firſt arrival. 
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liged to ſend the petition of the Marſeil- 


lois to the extraordinary commiſſion, for 


the ſame purpoſes as thoſe for which they 


had ſent to it the petition of the National 
Guards, to find a plauſible excuſe why it 


ſhould not be complied with. Accord- 
ingly, the reporter of the commiſſion, on 
the 21ſt of July, obſerved to the Aſſem- 
bly, that it was unneceſſary for them to 


engage their attention about the diſmiſſal | 


of the ſuperior officers of the National 
Guards, becauſe the Etat-Major was on 


the point of being renewed ; and that it 
was equally unneceſſary for them to think 


about the departure of the Marſeillois, be- 
cauſe the preparations which the miniſter 


of War had announced to the Aſſembly as 


having been made at Soiſſons, had actually 
not been made. 


On the rY of Auguſt, M. Carnot pro- 
poſed that the National Aſſembly ſhould 
decree, that all the troops of the line 
ſhould, thenceforth, be confounded with 


thoſe of the National Guards, that the ex- : 
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ecutive power might no longer appoint 


their ſuperior officers. He propoſed, alſo, 


that they ſhould eſtabliſh national games, 


and ordain recompenſes for ſuch citizens 


as might deſerve well of their country; 


that they ſhould order the municipalities 


to have pikes made, as a ſubſtitute for 
muſquets, and diſtribute them to all the ci- 


tizens; that theſe pikes ſhould be made 


at the expence of the public treaſure, and 


under the care of the directories of diſ- 
tricts and departments: he obſerved that 


' that was the only means of knowing the 
national ſpirit, and of alarming every ty- 


rant; and that, by thus uniting and en- 
couraging the citizens, it was alſo the 
means of rendering France invincible. - 


But, added he, in demanding of you the 
diſtribution of theſe pikes to all the citi- 


zens, I did not mean to include men - 
out principle, or men known by their inci- 


viſm, to whom it would be dangerous to 
give arms : I propoſe to Eran to leave to the 
council | 


I 


LT 
cvuncil general of the corporation, the care 
of delivering thoſe arms to citizens known 


by them as zealous defenders of liberty}, 
and to permit them to take away the arms 


of thoſe whom they may ſuſpect 25 intending 5 
to make an muproper uſe 5 them.” 


He propoſed that theſe bun ſhould be 
made on the model of that of the Mare- _ 
chal de Saxe; that a model of it ſhould be 
ſent to each corporation; and that none of 
| theſe arms ſhould be leſs than eight 1 

or more than ten feet long. 


This propoſal was 8 ende 
and adopted, and the impreſſion of it was 
ordered. It needs no comment, and, in- 
deed, it is now become almoſt unneceſſary 
for me to animadvert on any particular 
action or decree. The general i 
| | Ch upon 

In other words, the Facobin magiftrates. 
2 Meaning the men of the «th and 6th of October 


and the 20th of June, and the Marſeillois and other = 
derates, | 
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upon which the moſt conſpicuous agents, 
in the events of laſt ſummer, have acted, 


] have endeavoured, as far as lay in my 
power, to reveal. I ſhall, therefore, con- 


fine myſelf in future, as much as poſſible, 
to a ſimple narrative of facts, leaving it 
to the reader to determine on the cauſes 


by which they were produced, and to the 


_ inveſtigation of which, I think I have al- 


ready given him a ſufficient clue. 


On the 2d of Auguſt, ſeveral of the 
Marſeillois appeared at the bar of the Na-, 


tional Aſſembly, and demanded permiſſion 


to remain at Paris as hoſtages, until the 


termination of the proceſs which was (as 
was pretended) going on relative to the 
event that had taken place in the Elyſian 


Fields. They demanded, alſo, that the 


guard of the Aſſembly ſhould be compoſed 
of three hundred men of each depart- 


ment. They obtained the honours of the 


fitting. 


I paſs 


E 
I paſs over the number of petitions that 

were, at this time, preſented to the Aſſem- 

bly, demanding the dethroning of the _ 

King. When the character of the people 

who: preſented them, always the loweſt 5 
rabble, and the influence which the Jaco- 
bins, by their affiliations, . had in every 
department, are conſidered, — theſe peti- 

tions, however numerous, can never be re- 
garded as the united voice of the nation. 


When, alſo, it is conſidered, that the mob 

had by this time rendered themſelves the 

| abſolute maſters of the Aſſembly, the mu- 
nicipality, and, in ſhort, of all Paris, it 
will not be wondered at, that the quiet and 
reſpectable citizens, however they might 
deſire it, did not dare to interfere, by en- 
deavouring to preſerve . King n * 

throne. 

In the evening ſitting of the 2d of Au- : 
guſt, crowds of petitioners poured into the ds 
bar of the Aſſembly, to announce a moſt 
horrible attempt that had been made. to 

murder 


1 
murder the volunteers that were forming 
the camp at Soiſſons. Pounded . Had 
7 * found in their bread. 


The Aſſerably and the tribunes were 
immediately in an uproar ; this was conſi- 


dered as a decided proof of the treaſon of - 


the executive power, who, as it was ſup- 
poſed, had taken. this method of deſtroying 
the brave men who were to defend their 
country. The Aſſembly diſpatched an ex- 
traordinary courier to Soiſſons, to inquire | 
more particularly into the bufineſs. + 


In the mean time, the news was aſſidu- 
ouſly ſpread throughout all Paris, not in 
its original ſhape, but as it ſuited the in- 
tentions of the Jacobins to make it appear. 
They had ſucceeded ſo well in their en- 
deavours to miſlead the people, that, on the 
following morning, it was confidently re- 
ported 150 W that the King had 
employed emiſſaries to poiſon the whole 
camp; that two hundred of the volun- 


teers had m_ — died before the 


depu- 


(5) 
2» deputation came away ; that four or five 
hundred were then dangerouſly ill ; and 
that it was expected, that almoſt all the reſt 
would ſhare the ſame fate. 


It is unneceſſary to obſerve on the effects 
this report produced: however, on the 
third of Auguſt, the day after the original 
report had arrived, one of the ſecretaries 
read a letter from the commiſſaries of the 
National Aſſembly at the camp of Soiſſons, 
(M. M. Carnot, Lacombe, and Gaſparin). 
They announced that ſome pieces of glaſs 
had been found in a /oaf of bread, belong- 
ing to the firſt battalion. The commiſſa- 
ries of the Aſſemblies had viſited the bake- 
houſe : they were accompanied by ſome 
National Guards of the camp, and com- 
miſſaries from the municipality: they had 
made the ſtricteſt ſearches in the places 
where the flour was kept, and where it 
was worked: they declared that the Aſ- 
ſembly ought not to be alarmed concerning 
the conſequences of this event, as they 
thought they had diſcovered the true cauſe 
e of 
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of it, which was not a crime but a negli- 
' gence : this negligence reſulted from the 
flour having been placed in the church of 
Saint Jean, under ſome windows in which 


a few panes of glaſs had been broken. The 
commiſſaries, therefore, prayed the Aſ- 
ſembly to ſuſpend their opinion on this 
affair, until they had received further in- 


formation, which was being collected with . 
| the greateſt Care. 


They who are acquainted with the na- 
ture of mobs, and the forcible impreſſions 
that are frequently made on their minds by 
the molt trivial occurrences, muſt know, 
alſo, that that belief, which has not been 


founded on reaſon and troth, will never be 


eradicated by reaſon or truth. Of all per- 
verſe foibles, ignorance is the moſt obſtinate. 


The rabble, ig g blindly given credit to 
a falſe report, will very rarely acknowledge 


themſelves to have been wrong, though 
conviction ſhould ſtare them in the . 
they will ſet their inventions to work, 


to palliate « or juſtify their credulity, and 


weaken 


| 0 2 
weaken every argument or fact that ſhould 
convince them of their error; and thus, 

as firſt impreſſions always ſtrike the deepeſt, 
the original report will rancle in their 
minds, while demonſtration floats on the 
ſurface but as a e and baſeleſs 
idea. 


So it was in this inſtance; — nothing 
could convince the populace that it was 
not by order of the King that the glaſs was 
in the bread, and that there had ot been 
a deſign to poiſon the whole camp, although 
that deſign had not ſucceeded. Some inſi- 
nuated that the commiſſaries might have 
given an appearance of ene to the 
event, that the nation and volunteers might 

not be alarmed, and that the ne 

of enliſting might not be impeded ;— 

| while they who reaſoned coolly on the 
ſubject, and had been witneſſes - to the 
deep-laid plans, and {till more complicated 
ſchemes, that had ſo frequently been in- 
vented for the deſtruction of the King, 
aſcribed the whole affair to the malicious 
muachi- 
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machinations of the Jacobins, to procure a 
burſt of indignation. in the people againſt 
the executive power. 


But whatever was the cauſe of the 
event, whether accident or intention, it 
is certain, that the affair contributed not 
a little to keep up and ſtrengthen the in- 
veteracy of the people againſt their lawful 


levereign. 


On the third of Auguſt, a deputation 


from the federates of the eighty-three de- 


partments appeared: at the bar, and de- 
manded that the King ſhould be dethron- 
ed. An addreſs, alſo, on the ſame ſubject, 


Was read from the eitizens of Falaiſe. 


A letter from the King, counterſigned by 
the Miniſter for Foreign Affairs, informed 


the Aſſembly, that the Elector of Cologne, 


the Margrave of Baden, and the Duke of 


Wirtemberg, no longer left any doubt of 
| their hoſtile arm oe | 


M. Thuriot 


( az Þ* | 
M. Thuriot diſcovered in this e 
tion, compared with the ſilence that the 
miniſtry had kept till that day, a certain 
proof of an intelligence with the Auſtrian 
committee. Upon his motion a debate 
took place, concerning the day on which 
the Aſſembly ſhould engage themſelves on 
the great meaſure which the nation had ſo 
long ace en The Thurſday following, , 
the h of Auguſt, was fixed for the 


cCommiſſion to render the account of its 
labours. 


NM. Duhem read an addreſs from Liſle, 
which ſolicited, in favour of M. Dumou- 
rier, a decree, declaring that he had deſerv- 
ed well of the country, becauſe he alone 
had remained at his poſt, and had ſecured 
the department of the north from an in- 
vaſion. It afterwards denounced the ex- 
ecutive power as the author of all the evils 
with which the country was diſtreſſed, 


On Saturday the 4th, a letter was read 
from the commiſſaries who had been ſent 
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i to Soiſſons, which confirmed what they 5 
had already written to the Aſſembly, re- 


ſpecting the glaſs in the bread. They ob- 
ſerved to the Aſſembly, that the inhabit- 
ants were put to too much inconvenience, 
and their houſes were too full, by lodging 


the federates, while the houſes of abe 


emigrants and the religious houſes were 
quite empty; but that the department did 
not dare to diſpoſe of the latter, without 
the authority of the Aſſembly for ſo doing, 


which they ſolicited. A member convert- 


ed this demand into a motion; and the 
Aſſembly decreed, that the adminiſtrators ; 
of the departments might diſpoſe of the 


| houſes of the emigrants and the religious 


houſes that were empty, for the lodging 


On the one day, an addreſs and reſo- 
lution from the Section of Mauconſeil was 


read, the authors of which demanded the 
deſtitution of the executive power, and 
invited all the ſections of the empire to 
proclaim it, by retracting the oath which 


had 


t; 239 9 | 
had bren. taken by ferpriſe. froh ee þ in 


favour of Lows the Sixteenth. 1 

0 After neh. Sings upon, this addreſs, 
which ſome members regarded as inugſtue 
of the ſovereignty of the people, it was de- 
creed, upon the motion of M. Cambon, 
that the committee of General Safety : 
Phowld $943 la; its report flance me, . 


: _ The Aſſembly paſſed 40 the order of the 
: day, on the propoſal made in the name; of 
the Marine committee, for arming thirty- 
three; ſhips, in conſequence of the reports 
ſpread concerning the diſpoſitions of Eng- 
land, Ang. the fleet it had Juſt hs 


by ON * jeg! Se eee ee * 
villiers appeared at the bar, demanded the 
dethroning of the King, and told the Al- 
ſembly, that if they could or world not 
fave the country, the people would, verx 
| ſhortly, riſe up to fave it themſelves. High 
debates enſued on this petition; however, 


the Petitioners obtained permiſſion to intro—- 
v : duce. 
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duc therhſelves into\ths halt of che Al- 


ie Sti ius. 10 1905 


ſembly. 


Alfter the orator had delicate his ri 


tiok. a grenadier, ſpeaking in the name of 
the grenadiers and Chaſſeurs of that ſection, 


declared to the Aſſernbly, that they Had 
renounced the appendages! of their uniform 
diſtinctive of grenladisrs :: they! depoſited 


their caps and epaulettes, and demanded 
that they m might be ſent to the frontiers. — 
The orator immediardly = on A red cap. 


. 17 1 21:1 
= S313 © ney? 18 101 ul. 2 261117 5 


M. Vergniaud profeited him! in the 
name of che committee 3 of General Safety: 
hepropoſed an act, by which the Legiſlative 
Body ſhould annul, as unconſtitutional, the 
deliberation of the ſection of Maiiconfeil, 


conſidering that the ſovereignty bud not 
de exereiſed by one ſection of the people. 
Thie National Aſſembly invited the people 


to Recep themſelves calm, and ſecure them- 
ſelves from the ſeduction of counſels Which 


agitated them ;—they then pronounced the 


_ and afterwards heard a diſcourſe from 
b „ OO © * | 


. ) 
NM. Lagrevole, deſiring that all that con- 
cerned the general fafety ſhould be given 
up to the adminiſtrative and municipal bo- 
dies; and that a committee, taken from 
the Legiſlative Body, ſhould be created, to 
ſuperintend the operations of the police. 
The Aſſembly a the e e of - 
this — eee in fr 72.920! 


4 mall adn . one general cblerra 
tion, which will ſerve to explain the rea- 
fon why, at this time, it was thought pro- 
per to make ſo many changes among the 
civil and military officers. The depart- 
ments were, in general, attached to the 
King; —the healls of the municipality were, 
for obvious reaſons; his determined ene- 
mies: it was, therefore, neceſſary, that as 
much power as poſſible ſhould: be taken 
from the former and given to the latter. 
The Etat- Major of the National Guards 
was alſo ſuſpected of ariſtocracy: thoſe 
officers, therefore, it was neceſſary to diſ- 
miſs in favour of Jacobin commanders. 
Excepting Petion, Manuel, and his col- 
| "US league, 
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lagi: the municipal officers were not 

_ altogether ſo hardened in iniquity as to be 
ſafely truſted, during the execution of the 
infernal purpoſe that was in agitation 
they, therefore, were, as occaſion offered, 
ſuddenly to be exchanged for more deter- 

mined and more dependent men: and, in 
ſhort, every man, in whom the leaſt prin- 
ciple of honour or integrity remained, was 
to be diſmiſſed from any ſhare of power, 

and all the civil and military authorities 
in Paris were to be yeſted in the hands of 
the moſt inveterate Jacobins, which AC» 


** took _ 8 r 


he: 3 Aſſembly had, as has 
been before obſerved, > Ppaſled a decree, or- 
dering the executive power to ſend imme- 
diately from Paris two battalions of the 
regiment of Swiſs Guards, from whom 
the King could derive the only probability 
of protection he had left. The miniſter 
at War, on the fourth of Auguſt, wrote 
to che Aſſembly on this ſubject: he told 
* n that the _ qd given orders for 
” the 
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FF » 
the departure of two battalions" of Swiſh 
They were to have gone in garriſon of 
Cambray, and three bFundred men only 
were to have been taken fro them to be 
ſent into the department of Eure, to pro- 
te the navigation of the Seine, and the 
r e of * N wi 12551 


+ 


But M. . Affry had dee this King 
ſome! obſervations on that diſpoſition of 
the troops, which tended to parcel out the 

fegiment contrary to the intentions of the 
Helvetic body, and which, perhaps; would 
ſtop the courſe of the negociations” for 
the renewal of treaties. The King, there- 
fore, had retracted the order he had given; 
and, conſequently, three hundred only 
nn be ſent to the department of Eure. 
"i Their . however, 800 ne- 
 eeffary to the Jacobins, to be ſtopt by any 
ſuch trivial conſiderations as a conformity 
to treaties, nor was any time to be loſt. 
M. Richard, therefore, demanded that the 
n without having any regard to 
N 3 the 
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the account given by the miniſter, ſhould 
inſiſt on the execution of their decree, and 


the immediate departure of che Swifs,— 


Which was med 


* 


On 1 the 5th of 1 many de · 


: putations from the different ſections were 
admitted at the bar: one, from the ſection 


de la Bibliotheque, came to contradict the 
addreſs for the deſtitution of the King, 


preſented the evening before by other citi- 
zens of that ſection. This occaſioned a 


great uproar in the Aſſembly. M. Briſſot 
declared, that they who came to contradict 


that addreſs, compoſed the gangrened party 
of the ſection de la Bibliotheque. . * 


therefore, were not admitted. 


ber ation; from the ſection of 


the Arſenal, diſapproved of the refolutions 
of the ſection of Mauconſeil, and were ad- 
| mitted to the honours of the ſitting. | 


[er deputation, Crates tb en of 
Mauconſeil, came, in conſequence of their 
reſo- 


( — 
ſreſolutions, being vannulled. the evening 


before, to declare that they regarded the 


King as dethroned, and. the: people 36 Ahe 
ſolved from their oath in his favour; _ This 


declaration was ſent to the committee, and 


twenty of the petitioners. were admitted to 
_ hongurs, of, the, itting: 31 112 Ach. by | 


918 21q95b 507 0 101810 on} 3 TEWE 


gov Monday the th, of Auguſh,, the | 
Afſerably „having heck aj great number of 
this ſort; of petitions, decreed, that all, the 


addreſſes which the; Aſſembly: ſhould order 

to be ſent to the departments, ſhauld be 
directly ſent to them by the commuſ/aries 
of inſpection of the, hall gf. ube Afſembly, 
withaut paſſing thoongh, the offices of ba 
| miniſters. 1 840 ing! hein 2110 
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The Preſident e m TID Citi 


2 gens demanded permiſſion to preſent at the 
bar a petition, which had been depoſited for „ 


three days at the Champ, de Mars, and 


which was ſtrengthened. by a number, of 


ſignatures. The Aſſembly admitted them. 
ys were * by a man bearing a 


V4. Pikes 
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pike, on the point of which was a orded 


cap : on the middle of the pike was fixed 


a piece of paſteboard, having this * 


„ eee og Rol. 


5 * 
* 5 g N 3 : 
4 ' : 


Some emden of the ; Aﬀſorabl EY 


ed that the infeription fhould be taken 
away, before the orator of the deputation 
ſhould: be allowed to ſpeak. The petitioners 
put it aſide. The orator read the peti- 
tion: he demanded that the King ſhould be 


conſidered as having abdicated the throne; 


that all the Etat- Majors of the army ſhould 


be broke; that La Fayette ſhould be put 
in a ſtate of accuſation; that the levy of 


troops ſhould be augmented; that the pa- 


triotic miniſters ſhould be re· integratedʒ 
that the executive power ſhould be entruſt- 
ed to them ; that they ſhould acknowledge 
no other laws than thoſe of the Aﬀſembly ; ; 
that all the ambaſſadors ſhould be recalled; 


that a clear account of the ſtate of the ki 


nances ſhould be made out; and laſtly, that 


it thould be no longer of omg to ſell 


money 
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money. ' The preſident anſwered to 4 
petitioners, that the Aſſembly would exa« 
mine their demands; ard the Aſſembly, 
having been conſulted, decreed, that the 
_ petitioners ſhould be admitted to the ho- 
nours of the ſitting. They accotdingly 
entered, amidſt the moſt unboutulcd * 
plies 1 ä | 


3 members, an it no longer in in 
their power to reſiſt the torrent of demo- 
mocratic tyranny that was pouring in ſo 
faſt upon the nation, had ſent in their re- 
fignation, and others had petitioned fot 
leave of abſence on the ſcore of health; 
which had been willingly granted. 
M. Lacombe Saint Michael, one of 
the commiſſaries ſent to Soiſſons, gave in 
| 3 


* The National Aſſembly had, ſome time before, decreed, 
that paper money ſhould be deemed the only currency of 
the kingdom, and that gold and filver coins ſhould be con- 
ſidered as articles of merchandiſe, and bought and ſold as 

ſuch. Money markets had, conſequently, been held in the 
Place de Victoire, the Palais Royal, and elſewhere, which 
the mob were taught to believe were for the purpoſe of 
buying up all the coin of the nation for the uſe of the King. 
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an account of his miſſion. He aſſi red. the 
Aſſembly, that there had been no bad i in- 
tentions concerning · the bread, but only a 

negligence and an unpardonable want of 


cleanlineſs. | The commifſſaries had found 


and put aſide ſotme ſacks of flour that had 
been alittle injured, independent of which, 
they had found three thouſand two. hun- 5 


(rod) lacks bt good wheat, 


” 9 «s F ” * unge 
15 * 1 0) [13651 | « 2 1 


He! "OY that the e were in 


the beſt: diſpoſition, as were all the inhabi- 
tants of the envirbns, who brought them 


furniture of all kinds, which was. wanting 


at the camp, throwghithe, faults of the execu- 


tive power. No diſorders were committed, 


and the volunteers demanded only muſ- 


quets and ſtraw. 5 
The number of federates, at this time 
at -—— was reported to. dern nine Hou 


ſand. 


Petitions, for the deſtitution of the King, 
confinitied to be preſented, and- grenadiers 
cons 
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apc to depoſit in the Aﬀenbly thei : 
Y (0 Pawnee: *{ 11954]. bi 
| The bs i" wk 3 filled 85 
galleries of the National Aſſembly had 
lately become ſo exceedingly tumultuous, 
and had ſo much interfered in the debates; 
not only by their brayoes and hiſſes, but 
by the abſolute , declarations of their opi- 
nions and ideas, that even the members, 
at laſt, grew aſhamed of the licenſe they 
had allowed them, and found it totally im- 
poſſible to proceed in their buſineſs, until 
meaſures ſhould be taken to keep the tri- 
bunes in ſomę little degree of decency.— 
They had frequently called them to order 
| without effect; they had had recourſe to 
the armed force, and even went ſo far as 
to arreſt ſome of the ringleaders; all which 
only ſeryed to irritate the people, and make 5 
_ more turnultuous, K l | 


On Tueſlay the Ich of Atguft; When 
the rabble were about to take N 55 uſual 
places, they found that, during the night, 
| | divi- 


. 
diviſions had been made in the tribunes, 
and places had been reſerved for ſentinels, | 
Who, accordingly, came to take their poſts. : 
This fo offended the calm pride and ſove- I 
 Feigh majeſly of the mob, that a violent 
| uproar enſued. They cried out, down 
jj „ with the grenadiers caps*, ——dowh. 
A & with the bayonets,—we will ſuffer no 
| „other arms to reſtrain us but thoſe of 
11 „ reaſon; we will exerciſe the police our- 
All „ felves.”” At laſt, the National Aſſembly 
. found themſelves obliged to obey the com- 
1 maands of their ſovereign, and paſs a de- 
1 E | cree, authoriſing the tribunes to name 
# mmong themſelves four inſpe&ors to ex- 


Lad 


= - | »The reader is not to ſuppoſe that the grenadiers of 
N il | f | every battalion had followed the ridiculous example of the 
Wil | few who firſt depoſited their caps and epaulettes in the Aſ- 
„ ſembly, or that the National Guards were all on one ſide 
Wl — of the queſtion; on the contrary, there were ſeveral batta- 
1 lions who were the avowed enemies of the proceedings 
that were now going on, and of the rabble that were en- 
gaged in them. The bulk of reſpectable citizens alſo con- 
templated with ſorrow, and ſighed over the proſpect of 
enormities they wiſhed, but wanted power to prevent. 
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Ae the e inſtead of the ſentinels, 
Who were, accordingly, ſent away. 3 


3 the National Aſſembly bad, by 
this time, rendered themſelves ſo truly 
deſpicable, ſo abjectly the ſlaves to the ca- 
prices of the mob, that they could no 
longer be conſidered but as a paſſive inſtru- 

ment, upon which the breath of the mul- 
titude might play what tune it pleaſed. — - 
The 20. patriotic papers did not ſcruple 


to make them the butt of their ridicule 


and ſatire. They had, by their ignorance 


and injuſtice, reduced the nation to the _ 


loweſt ſtate of anarchy and diſtraction, | 
from which they had neither the ability to 
form, nor the power to execute an honour- 


able plan for its relief. They had, by their 


frequent violations of the conſtitution, in- 


duced the people no longer to regard or 
reſpect it as an eſtabliſhed ſun, enlighten- 
ing and regulating by itſelf its dependent 
bodies, but as a mirror, reflecting the mu- 
tations of popular caprice. They had era- 
dicated univerſal contemplation and obe- 
dience, 
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dience, and ſubſtituted individual conſul- 
tation in their ſtead: Hence the princi- 


ples of right and wrong being removed 
from the foundations on which they were 


became transferred to inſulated opinion and 
intereſted determination, and each man no 
longer looked to the conſtitution as the. 
regulator of his conduct, but to himſelf. 


In the Conſtituent Aſſembly there were 
men of enlightened talents, of brilliant ac- 


compliſhments, and honourable intentions: 
but, being called upon ſuddenly to perform 


the greateſt work of which human ability 


is capable, and having in their view the 


admiration of an attentive world, they 


ſeem to have turned their minds more to 


the beauty and magnificent appearance of 
the ſuperſtructure, than to the foundation 
on which it was Lo be built. Each giving 
a ſcope to his invention, imagined ſome 
new elegance or ornament that might at- 
tract immediate admiration, inſtead of con- 
tributing to the ſtability of the whole. 
"© Their - 
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Their condeprions Were grand and ſub- 
lime; but, in the contemplation" of cle 
Srandeur of their work, they overlooked 
che impoſſibllit of giving it its proper 
motion They vreated: a lun, — they formed 
d planetary" ſyſtem, — gave to each planet 
its correſponding fatellites,— preſcribed the 
rules by which all the component bodies 
Thould- reſpectively be guided; but they 
thought not of the gravity, the attraction 
and pulse that were neceſſary to confine 
them to their proper orbits; They acted 
as if they imagined that they were form- 
ing a ſyſtem for the government of a ſo- 
ciety of angels, which was from them to 
be delivered to the regulation of an Al- 
| mighty hand, and, therefore, built on the 
idea of right and perfection, inſtead of ex- 
perience and the diſpoſition of men. They 
ere too proud to borrow from the wiſ- 
dom of the world, and made novelty their 
darling object; attaching themſelves more 
to a pompous declaration of rights, than 
to the eſtabliſhment of laws prohibitory of 
weokigy as if the people of regenerated 
1 France 
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15 Frans had changed their nature and be- 
come no longer fallible. They withed to 
eſtabliſh liberty, but had not ſufficientiy 


_ conſidered what it was, or how it Was to 
be ſecured. They conſulted imagination, 
where they ſhould haye been determined 
by reaſon, and, conſequently, adopted a 
ſhadow, when how, ſhould. have graſped a 
ſubſtance. With refpe& to the power to 
be allotted to the King, they reflected on 
the paſt, inſtead of conſidering the future. 


They were determined to ſecure the people 


from becoming the ſlaves to monarchy, 


but took no pains to ſecure them from the 

tyranny of democracy, as if liberty could 
be inyaded only by a ſingle perſon. They 

thought only of the reſtrictions they might 


place on royalty, inſtead of giving to the 
King the power that Was neceſſary to ſe- 
cure the freedom of the people, whoſe 
immediate pleaſure they conſulted more 
than their true and future intereſts. 


When the G bent Aﬀſerably had, 


as they imagined, completed a perfect ſyſ- 


tem 


!! d inp oceans 
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tem of government, they Ictivered this 
complicated machine, — this chariot of 
| Apollo, which was to enlighten the whole 
globe, into the hands of inexperienced, 
ambitious and uncertain men. How well 
it has been guided, the conduct of the Le- 
giſlative Aſſembly has ſufficiently exem- 
plified. Like Phaeton, they have found 
themſelves obliged to throw the reins on 
the necks of thoſe they ſhould have govern- 
ed, and ſuffered them to run wildly and 
diſtractedly away with the conftitution, 


Which, had it been confided to able and 


enlightened men, might have been gradu- 
ally corrected and improved, until the ſpe- 
culations of theory had given way to the 
poſſibility of practice, and the effafions of 
fancy to falutary and efficient laws. 


We may judge of the contempt in which 
the Legiflative Body were, at this time, 
held, even by their own party, from the fol- 
lowing animadverſions on their conduct 
reſpecting the tribunes, by one of the moſt 
patriotic editors :— — N | 
X OM Why 


3 1 
« Why did not the Aſſembly,“ ſaid he, 
oY think ſooner of this wiſe and natural 
* expedient ? Why did they wait till they 
„found themſelves forced to adopt it? 
Will they never do any thing that is 
“ good, — any thing that is praiſe-worthy, 
but by the commands of the people? 
It is certain that, if the tribunes were 
“to be deſerted to-day, or if the perſons 
nin them were to be condemned to re- 
main paſſive and neuter, to-morrow the 
© Legiſlative Body would feel the loſs of 
% them, — they would be entirely degraded, 

& and loſe the little energy they have left. 
„„The people, by their preſence, ſerve as 
& regulators to their repreſentatives: they 
4 firſt feel the proper emotion, to tranſ- 
mit it afterwards to the Aſſembly, and 

„ recal them to order.” | 
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1 When ſuch obſervations are made on 
1 Jr them, by one of their own party, I think 
11 it will not be imagined that I have been 
| guilty of exaggeration in the accounts I 
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have given of the weakneſſes and depend- 
ence of the National I Allambiy. 


On Wei e the 8th of Auguſt, the 
miniſter of Juſtice announced to the Aſ- 
ſembly, that the decree, which ordered that 
all the citizens, capable of bearing arms, 
ſhould be armed with pikes, was ſanctioned 


| by the King. 


vera Jeputations of = appear - 
ed at the bar, to proteſt againſt the reſolu- 
tions, taken by their brother ſoldiers, to 


lay aſide their caps and opauleting, 


The order of the day called up the diſ- 
cuſſion concerning M. La Fayette. 


As this diſcuſſion was not intended to 
try M. La Fayette for his imputed crimes, 
but only to determine, in conſequence of 
the numerous petitions the Aſſembly had 
received againſt him, whether or not he 
ſhould be put in a ſtate of accuſation, and 


as the deciſion of this queſtion had an im- 
- I s mediate 
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mediate and important effect on the Jaco- 


bins and the mob, a brief account of what 


Was alledged againſt him, and what was 
adduced in his defence, may not be unac- 


ceptable or unintereſting. 


The reader is already acquainted with 
the letter which M. La Fayette had ſent 


to the National Aﬀſerably 1 111 ens month of 


* 


He has alſo been informed of M. La 
_ Fayette's viſit to the National Aſſembly, 
and the ſubject of his diſcourſe at the bar. 


- Theſe two circumſtances formed the 


original ground of complaint againft him : 
but the National Aſſembly, in ſpite of the 
declamations of the Jacobins, and the fre- 
quent denunciations of the mob againſt 
Ea Fayette, not thinking that theſe cir- 

| cumſtances alone could authorize them to 


put him in a ſtate of accuſation, had fre- 


_ quently paſſed to the order of the day 
} when the — had been ee Se- 


veral 
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veral of the members, denominated Ari- 
ſtocrats, had obſerved, that as no law ex- 


iſted, at the time of his being in Paris, 
that made La Fayette's appearance at the 
bar culpable in any reſpect, it would be 
extremely unjuſt to judge him by one that 
had been made ſubſequent to that event. 
Some members had propoſed that the mi- 
niſter of War ſhould be interrogated, whe- 
ther or not he had given La Fayette leave 
to quit his army. This propoſal, how- 
ever, being put to the appel nominal (that 
the mob might know who voted on their 
ſide of the queſtion), was negatived. The 
Jacobins, therefore, being thwarted in 
their firſt endeavours to revenge them- 
ſelves on La Fayette, and deſpairing of 
being able to bring him to a ſtate of accu- 
| ſation for that part of his conduct which, 
having been publicly obſerved, admitted 
of no miſrepreſentation of facts, had re- 
courſe to other meaſures; accordingly, 
another circumſtance, more treaſonable 
than either of the firſt (but whether real 
or invented, I leave it to the reader here- 
5 * 33 TY 
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after to determine), was heard of in the 
month of July. 


Luckner "Ns been at Paris, and, after 
his departure, it was aſſerted by ſome Ja- 
cobin members, that he had declared be- 
fore them, that M. La Fayette had made 
Fi propoſals to him to march with his army 
| — | againſt Paris, oF, 


This aſſertion was aſliduouſly ſpread all 
over Paris, and the uſual meaſures were 
taken to procure the deſtruction of La 
Fayette. Petitions, without number, were 
ſent to the Aſſembly, demanding that he 
ſhould be publicly accuſed : ſeveral mem 
bers had already ſpoken on the ſubje&, 
and a day was at laſt appointed for taking 
into conſideration the denunciations that 
had been made againſt him. M. Laſource 
had put down his name for the firſt word, | 
and, accordingly, on the 2 1ſt of July, he 
aſcended the tribune, and made the fol- 
| lowing ſpeech : the reader will determine 
8 the 
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the weight of the arguments it contains; ; 


— 


I come to overthrow an idol to whom 
incenſe has been paid too long: I my- 
ſelf partook of the error of his adorers : 
I come, diſabuſed, to A that dread- 


ful error, 


e How ſhould-T. hot be h 3 


cc 


have ſeen him, I have heard him,—the 
audacious man,—attacking the majeſty 
of the repreſentatives of the ſovereign,*— 
devoting them to execration, or to con- 
tempt, —repreſenting them as the ſlaves 
of a faction, as villains, or as cowards. 


He demands the blood of look, the oblis 


vion of others. 


Ile has faid to us, let the a: 
power be inviolate.” Oh perfidy ! It is 
preciſely what Leopold has ſaid to us. 
Is it a reproach that La Fayette addreſ- 

xa: 4 ſes 


A term long ſince applied to, and meaning the people. 


4 „ 
6 


66 


< 343 ) : 
ſes to us? Is it a ſuſpicion that he ma- 
nifeſts ? One caſe or the other is a great 
crime. 


60 tc came afterwards to dictate laws 


to us, and brave our power : he came 
to bring us the wiſh of all his army. 
Ah! if the vengeance of the law ought 
to fall on the hood of a guilty man, was 
there ever a more horrible villain ?— 
He told us that he came to preſent | 


' himſelf a/one /—Preſent thyſelf alone! 


Inſolent conſpirator! Could'ſt thou, 
then, audacious Cataline, have come 
preceded by cannon, and ſurrounded by 
bayonets, to cut the throats of the re- 


preſentatives of the people? 


46 


$6 
40 
| ls 
66 


e 


The impoſtor had diſtributed amongſt 
his army a hundred thouſand livres 
worth of rum: it is by theſe infamous 
means that the traitor ſeduces his army. 
But theſe crimes are nothing; ee is 
one a thouſand times more 3 - — 
wy wiſhed to lead his troops againſt the 

0 rel. 


1 97530 
40 capital. Bureaux de Puzy made the 48 = 
6. en to Luckner. 9 


I invoke to this the teſtimony of M. 
& M. Briſſot, Guadet, Genſonnet, Lamar- 
„que, and Herault de Sechelles. I de- 
* mand that M. Luckner ſhould be called 
eto ſpeak the truth; and if I have de- 
„ ceived the Aſſembly, I conſent to be as 
vile, as hated, as deſpiſed, as execrated 
as that abominable traitor La Fayette. 


1 La Fayette dares to think that 


his love of liberty cannot be diſputed. 
] diſpute it with him, - with him, that 


atrocious man: I diſpute it with him,. 


& with Him, that man ſtill quite diſguſt- _ 

£ ingly loathſome with the blood of his 
fellow citizens*, — that man, the moſt 

„ horrible of our enemies.” 


oo 
* 


This 


* Alluding to La Fayette's havi 1s formerly ordered the 
National Guards to fire on the rabble in the Champ de 
Mar s, whereby he prevented the commiſhon of ſuch horrid 


crimes 
5 
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This diſcourſe was l with the 


loudeſt approbation and applauſe, by the 
patriots and the rabble in the tribunes. 


— 


It is unneceſſary to obſerve on what 
was advanced in La Fayette's defence, or 
to follow M. Dumolard through the very 


able ſpeech he delivered in his favour.— 
The debate was long. At laſt, ſome mem- 


bers demanded that the diſcuſſion ſhould 


be cloſcd. M. M. Fauchet, Bazire and 
| Chabot oppoſed that ſtep. The diſpute 
concerning the cloſing of the diſcuſſion be- 
came tumultuous, and the tribunes per- 
formed their part in it by loading the Aſ- 
ſembly with hiſſes, bravoes, murmurs, or 
applauſes, as they thought they ſeemed 


inclined to take the right or the wrong 


fide. „„ 


The uproar increaſed: the preſident 
complained that one of the tribunes hiſſed 
even 


erimes as have lately been . by the contrary conduct 
of M. Petion, who ſuffered the mob to raiſe themſelves 
above all law or reſtraint whatever, rather than do his 
duty, and ſubject himſelf to their diſpleaſure. 


(99 3 


even cloſe behind him. He gave orders to 
the guards to arreſt the ſpectator 2 had 
fo much forgot himſelf. * Come, let's be 
gone,“ cried the people in the tribunes; 
let us be gone.— we will ſtay no 
6c longer with them ;** and a violent com- 
motion took place. The preſident put 
on his hat*,—the uproar by degrees aba- 
ted, and calm was at lea reſtored. _ 


- Briffor demanded the prorovation of 

the diſcuſſion. M. Fauchet demanded the 
adjournment of it, till M. Luckner ſhould 
have explained himſelf on the fact alledg- 
ed, and informed the Aſſembly whether 
or not M. La Fayette had propoſed to him 
to march the two armies to Paris. 


The following certificate was laid on 
the table, and remitted to the commuſſion 
of 3 


* ; — 


„ Some 


A ſolemn ſign that the Aſſembly is in mourning. 


„„ 

Some members of the National AC 
« ſembly having had an opportunity of 
* ſeeing M. the Marechal Luckner, on 
$ the. evening of the 17th of July, at the 
„ houſe of the Biſhop of Paris, and hav- 
ing aſked him if it was true, that it had 
% been propoſed to him, on the part of 
„% M. La Fayette, to march to Paris with 
e his army, after the event of the 20th 
„ of June, —M. the Marechal Luckner 

„ anſwered in theſe terms :— 1 do not - 
« deny is; it was M. Bureaux de Puzy,— 

* he who has been, I think, three times pre- 
ident of ibe National A ſembly. , 
% plied to him, I ſhall never lead the army 
& command but againſ} our external ene- 

„ mies. La Fayette is at liberty to do what 
« he pleaſes; but if he marches to Paris, 
& Twill march after him, and. I will drub 
% him, M. Bureaux de Puzy then ſaid to 
e me, But the life of the King i is in danger ! 
„ There is what he ſaid to me ; and they 
66 made me other Ew frill mare Bor- 


6 „ile.“ 
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* Such 


© 317 5 
1525 Such were the exact expreſſions 94 
the Marechal Luckner, which we heard, 
and which we atteſt. (Signed) Bris80T, 


© GvanDET, eee man, 
« rs DELMAS.” £0. 


* 


The aſſembly were proceeding on this 
ſubject, when the preſident announced that 
2number of citizens, alarmed for the fafe- 
ty of the Aſſembly, demanded admiſſion. 

„We are in no danger,” exclaimed a 
member. The Aſſembly n to the « or- 

der of the day. 


5 The bh again announced that a 
great concourſe of people were proceeding 
towards the Tuilleries. It was propoſed 
khat the Mayor of Paris ſhould be imme- 
diately ſent for. The Aſſembly were in- 
formed that he was there. He appeared, 
and obſerved, that he had ſeen nothing 
alarming about the Aſſembly, — that the | 
citizens who had wiſhed to enter into the 

Tuilleries had promiſed him to remain 
quietly at the gates of the garden. 
. . | Many 


( a7 3 

Many members immediately demanded 
the adjournment of the ſubje& concerning 
La Fayette. Long and tumultuous de- 
bates enſued, in which the ſpectators bore 
the greateſt ſhare. It was at laſt decreed, 
that the ſubject ſhould be adjourned, until 

further information reſpecting the new de- 
' nunciation ſhould be received. The fit- 
ting was broke up; and the Aſſembly, hav- 
ing come to no final determination rela- 
tive to La Fayette, - their /overezgn, who 

were waiting to pronounce judgment on 
their deciſion, diſperſed, and retired to their 
own homes. | 


A letter was immediately diſpatched to 
M. Luckner, deſiring to know if M. La 
Fayette had ever made a propoſal to him 

to march with his army to Paris. 

Another was ſent to La Fayette, to aſk 
of him, whether or not he had ever made 
yeh a propoſal to M. Luckner. 


639 


M. Bureaux de Puzy was ſummonſed to 
appear perſonally at the bar of the Aſſem- 
bly, to give them all the information he 

could concerning the charges that had been 
adduced * M. La F ayette. | 


The firſt nee that was given 
to the calumniators of M. La Fayette Was 
by M. Bureaux de Puzy, who having obey- 

ed the ſummons of the Aſſembly, and be- 
ing admitted to the bar, on the 29th of 

July, expreſſed his regret that the Aſſem- 

bly ſhould have appeared to give any weight 
to the moſt improbable calumnies, which 
occaſioned diſputes among the Legiſlative 

Body, and attacked men of all approve 
patriotiſm. 


If I had had the intention,“ ſaid he, 
& of ſeconding my general in the enter- 
_ «« priſe that is attributed to us, I ſhould 
„ have thought the undertaking juſt; no 
& power on earth ſhall prevent me from 


6 ſpeaking the truth here. 


„„ 

0 I am proceeding to tell you, gentle- 

& men, the truth. It will appear perfect- 
ly demonſtrated to you, that the project 

i 4 that is attributed to us is impoſhtble, and 
ö 8 inconceivable to every one but my ca- 


1 p< lumniators. 

jt 5 "HY 

1 ; 266 I ſhall produce before your eyes the 
4 I copies of thoſe letters which compoſed 
5 the correſpondence, of which I was the 
; & intermediary, between the two generals. 
I “ My general has permitted me to copy 


„them. He has, alſo, permitted me to 
reveal the plans of operations that have 
deen executed.“ 


M. de Puzy then retraced the plan by 
which the enemy's country was attacked 
by the army of Marechal Luckner, while 
that of M. La Fayette was ſtationed before 

. A8 to act as auxlliary. 


134 M. La Fayette, of le © was 
e obliged to act that part, otherwiſe he 


4 < would have * his army and 
| „all 


11220 


& all n IJ ſhall now preſent 30 | 
e vyith a true picture of all that has paſſed 
1 keene Marechal nn and an 


110 2 


764 80 en as che events 855 he ah of 
dert June were known to the army, there 
= was but one united voice of diſapproba- 
6 tion. Men, who were not to be ſuſ⸗ 
pected with regard to their patriotiſm or 
courage, came to demand of their gene- 
* Lral whether they were fighting for li- 
a berty or anarchy. Urged by the neceſ- 
ſity of diſſipating all diſtruſt -and iwant | 
„ of confidence, M. La F * WR 
«6: to come. to Faris. 5 ] SAY ei, 
GA Before he 8 that reſolution, M. 
La Fayette ſent me to M. Luckner, and 

„charged me with a letter, in which, af- 

ter having ſubmitted to the Marechal 
* ſeveral plans of attack and defence, he 
<< acquainted him with his intentions of 
“ undertaking a journey to Paris, and 
* aſked him if he could ſee any incanve- 


_ nience that might attend it. 
* e The 


(322) 
5 The Marechal e very much 
40 concerned about the events of the 20th 
* of June he combatted M. La Fay- 
* ette's intentions of going to Paris, on- 
& Iy by obſerving on the perſonal dan- 
“ gers he might run, and wrote to him, 
£ to deſire him to reflect himſelf whe- 
* ther his abſence might not be 8 

44 to him. : 


08 "SENG that time, when the two ar- 
% mies were making a grand movement, 
„% M. La Fayette conceived the project 
*< of taking advantage of the moment in 
« which the two armies would be uni- 
* ted: he ſaw the poſſibility of attacking, 
sat that time, the enemy at Mons. M. 
« Lackner did not like the ſcheme, and 
M. La Fayette abandoned the idea of 
it. 


% There is all that has paſſed between 
Marechal Luckner and me. Judge, 
therefore, of my aſtoniſhment, when 1 
1 chat M. Luckner had de- 
IE 5 — * nounced. | 
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# nounced me as a e My aſto- 
« niſhment increaſed when I found that 
e theaccuſationhad acquired ſome weight. 
ft was at its height, when I underſtood 
4 the names and pets of thoſe who | 
66 had collected the inculpation. 


If the crime, of which Iam — | 
„ was probable, M. Luckner would have 

been my accomplice, for not having de- 
* nounced, —for not having put me in a 
ſtate of arreſt, —and for not having come 
« to an explanation with M. La Fayette. 
„But I ſhall relate a fact which will 
throw ſome light on the W of 
« M. Luckner. | 


Two 8 after the accuſation, of 

„ which, it is ſaid, he was the author, M. 
Luckner wrote to M. La Fayette, and 
ended his letter with theſe words: I 
% am informed we are to be denounced. — 
I am in expectation of receiving further 
4 information on this head; but, moſt cer- 
tainly, I will live in peace, or J will re- 
| * 2 55 tire,” 


(344 ) 


tire.” M. Luckner, in a ſecond letter, 
of which the date is a little poſterior, 


«& declares the fame ſentiments, and ex- 


preſſes the greateſt indignation againſt 
the Ervatioris it was upp he had 
made concerning M. La Fayette. . 


60 Now, gentlemen, judge me. I am 
not ſurpriſed at the audacity of my 
calumniators: every animal draws its 


£& nouriſhment from aliments that are ſui- 


table to it; it is, therefore, that many 
25 reptiles live by poiſon. I hope, how- 
ever, that my juſtification will occaſion 
ſome remorſe in the ſouls of my ac- 
cuſers. 


„ But, whatever may be their audacity, 
I declare to them, that, being innocent, 
I ſhall never bluſh. They will never 
make that man bluſh, who there, in 
that place (pointing to the chair of the 
* preſident), has had the happineſs of 
{wearing the firſt of every Frenchman, 
to defend the liberty of his country.“ 


(325 ) 
M. Bureaux de Puzy left the following 
letter e on the table of the Any: — 


Letter of M. La FavETTE 70 Mangcnar. 
LuCKkNER, at the Camp of TAINIERE, 
_ the e Faves 1792. : 


I have fo many things to tell you, my 
| ©: Marechal, on our political and mili- 
tary ſituation, that I take the opportunity 
of ſending to you Bureaux de Puzy, who, 
I know, enjoys your friendſhip and cofifi- 
dence, and for whom I have profeſſed the 
ſame ſentiments. Ever ſince I have breath- 
ed, I have lived only for the cauſe of li- 
berty : I will defend it, *till my laſt ſigh, 
againſt every ſpecies of tyranny ; og I 
nd ſubmit, in ſilence, to that which 
the factions exerciſe over the National 
Aſſembly and the King, by obliging the 
one to violate the conſtitution which we 
have all ſworn to defend, and by putting 
the other in danger of his political and 
phyſical deſtrudtion, 
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( 36 
Such are my ſentiments, they are thoſe 
of nineteen-twentieths of the kingdom; ; 


but they are afraid, — and, for my part, I 
am not acquainted with that misfortune. 


— 


I ſhall ſpeak the truth. With regard to 


the reſt, my dear Marechal, I ſhall con- 
duct myſelf according to what will appear 


to you moſt uſeful to your projects; and I 


am very ſure that, with reſpect to our po- 


Hitical ſituation, we ſhall be equally uni- 


ted, ſince we both wiſh loyally to ſerve 


our cauſe, and keep our oaths. 


(Signed) LA FAYETTE. 


On the 3oth of July, the miniſter of the 
Interior ſent the followin g letter from M. 
La Fayette to the National were: — 


66 If I had ws od concerning "ray 


principles, I ſhould have anſwered by my 
conduct, — I ſhould have atteſted my co- 


operation in the declaration of the rights 
of man. But that is not the preſent 
a 


( 327 ) 
- baſineſk I am defired to anſwer . 


: Aa fact. 


. T am aſked i if J ever thought, —if 1 | 
ever attempted to march to befiege Paris, 

| —to quit the frontiers, to lead my army 
againſt the capital. I reply in four words: 

| T is not true. „ 


| (Signed). LA FAYETTE, . 
At the Camp de Longwy, | 
267% July, 1792. 


The ne was the anſwer the pre- 
| l received to his letter, from Mare- 


chal Luckner: — 


GenrTLEMBX, 


I feel very poignantly hank aiftrefMing 

it is to me, not to be able to ſpeak the 

language of the country I ſerve, and to 

the liberty of which I have devoted the 

_ remainder of my life. This difficulty in 

making myſelf underſtood, has, without 
i TS | _ 


ß | 
doubt, been the cauſe of the difference 
there is between the converſation J held 
at the houſe of the Biſhop of Paris, and 
that which I find in the procès- verbal of 
the National Aſſembly, and the decree 
which has been ſent to me. 1 


Never was any propoſal of marching to 
Paris made to me; and I aſſure you, gen- 
tlemen, that if ſuch a propoſal had been 
addreſſed to me, by any agent whatever of 
the public force, I ſhould not have con- 
tented myſelf with rejecting it with hor- 
ror, but I ſhould have thought it my duty 
to reveal, immediately, to the conſtituted 

authorities, ſo criminal a 5 


It 1s very afflicting to FRY while ſacrifi- 
cing entirely my tranquillity and repoſe, 
to ſee ſo dreadful an interpretation of a 
converſation badly underſtood. I muſt con- 

feſs that, being frequently called upon to 
anſwer reſpecting objects to which I am 
equally a ſtranger, and to which I am fo 
_ accuſtomed, * * and n 


. 7 
will not long ſupport. it, and I ſhall find 
myſelf under the neceſſity of quitting, a 
poſt which they will not taller, me to pre-. 
| ee — by | 4 N b E 


— 


Perraits gentlemen, an aged foreigner, 
but whoſe heart is French, —a ſoldier who 
has allied himſelf to your dangers, and 
who places all his happineſs in the per- 
manence of the public liberty,—in the 
maintenance of the conſtitution, and in 
your glory, — permit him to repeat to you 
inceſſantly, that the dangers which threat- 
en the country from without, are real: 
but that if all France, that experiences the 
influence of the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple, adjourning every internal diſpute, will 
give itſelf up with union to the ſafety of 
the ſtate, the war which we have to ſuſ- 
tain, far from conducting us to the humi- 
lating ſituation of receiving laws and 
irons from our enemies, may turn to the 
advantage of the univerſal liberty of all 
the people of Europe. Such an important 
alternative demands ſome ſacrifices from 
5 — all 


Co) 


all good Frenchmen ; and it depends only 
on the National Aſſembly to invite them 
to make them with ſucceſs. Union will 
create the ſtrength of the people, —it will 


increaſe that of the armies: union alone, 
by inſpiring an equal contempt for in- 


trigues and factions, will oppoſe a ſtrong 


dike to the torrent of the combined pow- 


ers, and will procure the eternal homage 
of poſterity to thoſe who ſhall have the 
courage of nn. and giving the ex- 


| PRES of it. 


(Signed) —LUCKNER. 


I now leave the reader to judge what 
_ credit ſhould be given to the atteſtations of 
the fix Jacobin members, who aſſerted, 


that M. Luckner had declared that La 


Fayette had propoſed to him to march 
with his army to Paris. It is evident, 


that even the Aſſembly themſelves relied 


very little on their veracity, ſince they 
preferred the teſtimony of three perſons 
to that of ORR, indeed, for M. 


Herault 


1 
Herault de Sechelles had made a ſimilar 
atteſtation. Their allegations will be ad- 


dtitionally weakened, when it is conſidered, 


that they ſuffered M. Luckner to depart 
from Paris before they made them, and 
that they exerted every endeavour to pro- 
cure an immediate decree of accufation 
againſt La Fayette, that he might thereby 
be ſummoned to appear at the bar of the 
Aſſembly, inſtead of being permitted to re- 
main with his army, and fend his anſwer 
to the charges in a letter. Had La Fayette 
been ſummoned to Paris, and obeyed the 
ſummons, which, from his courage and 
conſciouſneſs of rectitude, they naturally 
concluded that he would have done, it is 
more than probable that he never would 
have had an opportunity of denying their 
charges, and proving their falſehood, as it 
is almoſt certain that he would immediately 
have been maſſacred. Had he been ſum- 
moned, and not obeyed the ſummons, from 
a knowledge of the villany of his enemies, 
they would have advanced his refuſal as a 
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you, for I have no perſonal action to juſtify. 
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4 proof of his guilt, and thereby, alſo, have 


eſcaped detection. 


It is unneceſſary to dwell lon ger on the 


ſubject; I ſhall only ſubjoin a letter from 


General Monteſquiou to the friends of the 


conſtitution at Marſeilles, which will not 


only ſerve as a further juſtification of La 


Fayette's principles, but will ſhew the 


union of opinion that exiſted among the 
generals of the army reſpecting the factions 
at Paris, and confirm what I have already 
advanced with regard to the National Aſ- 
ſembly, the Jacobins, and the Tribunes. 


Letter of GENERAL MoNnTEsSQU1OU 70 7he 
FRIENDS of the ConsTITUTION of 


MaksEILLES, (dated) 12th Fuly. 


I have not imitated M. La Fayette; my 
army has made no petition ; we have all 
remained in that ſilence which the law im- 
poſes on the armed force : my opinion, 
therefore, ought not to be ſuſpected by 


But. 


( ) - 

But without being, in any degree, in 
the confidence of M. La Fayette, I can 
aſſure you, with certainty, that he is an 
excellent citizen, that he is incapable” of 
wiſhing to compound for the conſtitution, 
that he is defirous of maintaining it in 
its entire ſtate, - and that no perfidy is to 
be feared from him. All the calumnies, 
therefore, that are ſpread abroad concern- 
in ghim, are abſurd: he deſerves u none > of : 
them. 


I will tell you, with the fame truth, that 
the Jacobins deſtroy the kingdom, becauſe 
they are influenced by ſome perverſe men 
who govern them, and are the promoters 
of that diviſion which has taken away 
from the kingdom the three- fourths of i its 
ſtrength, at the moment when it had fo 
much need of it. If that ſmall number 

of bad citizens were excluded from the 
Jacobins, —if the maſs of good citizens 
could appear in their ug the kingdom 
would be ſaved. 


of & 1 7 4 
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I regard 


63340 
TI regard, as well as you, the patriotic 
ſocieties as the rampart of liberty; but it 
is neceſſary to guard againſt an inconveni- 
ence, which depends not on their exiſtence, 
but on the abuſe that ſome people make of 
them. We with to be free; but a free 
people ſhould be governed all as one, - and 
there is no longer any government, when 
all the world interfere in it. Now, the 
patriotic ſocieties are all the world. The 
authorities conſtituted by the law are as 
neceſlary as the law ; for the law, without 
miniſters, is an ideal being. If every one 
judge, at his will, the miniſters of the law, 
— if he can, at every inſtant, denounce = 
them at random, at one tribune or ano- ; 
ther, and, by a ſingle denunciation, take 
from them all the authority the law allows 
them, there are no longer any means left 
by which the government can proceed. 
Such is what happens in a multitude of 
\ little towns, where there is not that know 
ledge which diſtinguiſhes you, and where 
intriguing men (perhaps all falſe patriots) 
go with impunity into their reſpective 
clubs, : 


49: 

clubs, to ſap with ſafety the baſis of a con- 
ſtitution which we have all ſworn to de- 

fend, and which, in fact, has no where 
yet been tried, for no where are the au- 

thorities it has created, reſpected or free 
in the exerciſe of their functions. Even 
the Legiſlative Power are not free in 
theirs: the Jacobins of Paris, and the tri- 
bunes, paſs the greater number of their 
decrees. | on | 


If this laſt, —if the public danger do not 
rally every free man,—we are loſt. The 
powerful enemies whom, with ſo much 
imprudence, we drew on us, while they 
were only murmuring againſt our Revo- 

_ lation, have only to combat men divided 
among themſelves. They will have to 
contend with Jacobins, with Feuillans, 
with madmen, with moderators, &c. &c. 
for theſe ſignals of enmity are very multi- 
plied ; but they will not have to contend 
with Frenchmen, and it will be by our 
_ own fault if we ſhould loſe the fruits of 

Jo much labour, 


- 


| This 
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This is what M. La Fayette ought to 
bare ſeen. I preſume that it is what he 
has ſeen. M. La Fayette could only with 
to rally every party to the ſtandard of the 
conſtitution, for his own cauſe is enchain- 
ed to that. M. La Fayette is ambitious 
only of glory ; he neither wiſhes to- be 
protector nor diftator; he wiſhes to ſave 
France, and to have the honour of faving 
| it. He thought, no doubt, that there 
were no other means than thoſe he has 
taken. for he deviated from his principles 
in taking them. There, Gentlemen, is 
what I think of pn and the events 5 that | 
! have occurred. _ 


ut it is uſeleſs to diſcover the evil, if 
we ſeek not for the remedy. That can 
only proceed from the efficacious mea- 
ſures of thoſe who are ſure of making them- 
ſelves heard. The ſociety of the friends 
to the conflitotion of Marſeilles, 'might 
cover itſelf with glory by giving the 88 
nal of a general union. It is neceſſary 


chat the ſociety ſhould confiric its fittings - 
tO. 
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to the propagation. of the principles of n- 
berty, — that it ſhould have the courage of 
interdicting to itſelf all right of cenfure 
over the e authorities, that it 
ſhould cloſe its fittings Whenever a motion 
be made to attack them,—that it ſhould. 
aboliſh the names of ſes and diviſions in 
the popular party, and that it ſhould pro- 
claim theſe N throughout the 


. 


It is thai that we might hope to form 
an union compoſed of all the public autho- 
rities, ſupported by the whole force of all 


| good citizens. I think that ſtep would be 


_ efficacious, for it is all that is feared by 

the Ariſtocrats, our only, our true ene- 
mies; and of whom, Fbelieve, from more 

than one reaſon, that the men who make 
ſo much noiſe at the Jacobins in Paris, are 
the faithful and ſworn allies. 


What a dreadful waking would be ours, 
if we ſhould find ourſelves the victims of a 


falſe Zeal that had led us aſtray ; and if, 
„ 5 


1 
falling under deſpotiſm, we ſhould ſee our 
perfidious enemies triumphant! With re- 
ſpect to myſelf, that ſhall never happen to 
me; and if I muſt ceaſe to be a free man, 
it is with you that I will periſh, and it is 
under your ruins that I will be buried. 


4 . (Signed) The General of the army 
| 5 of the South, 


45 FE! A.P.MONTESQUIOU: 


On the 8th of Auguſt, after a long and 
tumultuous debate, during which La Fay- 
ette had been loaded with every opprobrious 
epithet that the malice of the Jacobins 
could invent, —during which he had been 
repeatedly called, the vileſt, the moſt 
horrible of men, — the violator of the con- 
ſtitution, the uſurper of the ſovereignty, 

Ei the dictator of 1792. — the aſſaſſin of the 
Champ de Mars, —it was, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe imputed crimes, decreed, by an 
appel nominal of 406 voices againſt 224, 
that there was no ground of accuſation 
againſt him. . 


The. 
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The rabble, who had fo long waited 
with impatience for the deciſion of the 
Aſſembly concerning La Fayette, when 
they heard of the determination in his fa- 
vour, were enraged to the higheſt pitch of 
fury. They crowded around the Aſſem- 
| bly, and as the members who had voted _ 
againſt the accuſation of La Fayette came 
out, they inſulted them in the groſſeſt 
manner, hooting, hiſſing, abuſing - them, 
and throwing dirt and all kinds of rubbiſh 


in their faces. Several members, during 


the next ſitting, complained of the indig- 
nity they had experienced, but there could 
be no redreſs; their complaints were treat- 
ed with the greateſt contempt by the Ja- 
cobins; the a were ſovereign, and the 
only true judges of right and "es 


On the next dow; the 9th, the diſcuffon | 
of the great queſtion, concerning the deſ- 
titution of the King, was expected to take 
place: but the mob, on the 8th, after 
hearing of the acquittal of La Fayette, be- 


: ae to ud that the Aſſembly would 
15 E not. 


„1 
not have courage enough to accompliſh 
their wiſhes; and the numberleſs and new 
reports that were aſſiduouſly ſpread of the 
King's intended treachery, rendered them 
fo impatient, that they came to a reſolu- 
tion, if the Aſſembly ſhould appear to ſhuf- 
fle and delay the buſineſs, to take the law 
into their own hands. : 


One of the moſt malicious and impor- 
tant reports that had been ſpread by the 
Jacobins, to increaſe the fermentation of 

the people *, was, that a number of foldi- 
ers had been repeatedly ſeen to go into the 
Tuilleries with muſquets, and come out 
without them,—that a vaſt quantity of 
arms, ammunition, artiltery, bombs, torch- | 
es, and every kind of military preparation, 
for the murder of the citizens, and the de- 
ſtruction and burning of Paris, were con- 
cealed in the palaces, that there. were 
thouſands lodged, equipped and armed 
there, to be ready, on a fignat given, to 


I 


Another was, that Petion was te be aſſaſſinated. 
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| roſh out, and, in conjunction wich other 
Ariſtocrats, to affaſſinate the Patriots, 


The King, having been informed of 
this report, immediately publiſhed a pro- 
clamation, wherein he invited the mayor 
and the municipal officers, and any other 
- perſons whatever whom the Aſſembly 

ſhould chooſe to appoint, to come to his 

palace, and.make the ſtricteſt ſearch into 
every part of it, that, by a conviction ot 
the falſity of the report, the terrors of the 
people, and their diſtruſt of their Sing 
might be removed. 


| Accordingly, the mayor, the municipal 
_ officers, and the other perſons appointed 
for that buſineſs, went to the palace, and, 
as one would naturally ſuppoſe, made the 
ſtricteſt ſearch. —— They found not the 


flighteſt indication of all thoſe great and 
warlike preparations that were ſuppoſed to 
have been made there; they found not the 
n part of that vaſt quantity of army, 
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co, artillery, &c. that was ſup · 


poſed to be concealed i in the palace. 


This circumſtance will be of the great - 


eſt conſequence in eſtabliſhing the degree 


of credit that ought to be given to the 
profligate reports, propagated by the mur- 
derers of the 1oth of Auguſt, reſpecting 
the treacherous intentions of the King : it 


may not, therefore, be unneceſſary to 


dwell a little on this ſubje& ; and as many 
things are alledged by the Patriots to pal- 
liate the exceſſes of the mob, the truth of 
which, perhaps, will never, with certain- 
ty, be aſcertained, it is but fair to endea- 
vour to counteract any miſrepreſentation 
of facts, by ſuch arguments as will, at leaſt, 


prove the improbability, if not the impoſ- 


ſibility, of many circumſtances they attri- 


bute to the King's party. 


A report, as has been obſerved, had gone 


abroad, that warlike preparations were mak- ; 
ing in the King's palace. The King in- 


vited the municipal officers to make the 
| ſtrieteſt 
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ftricteſt nals They went to the palace, 
If they did make the ſtricteſt ſearch, as they 
- undoubtedly ought to have done, they found 
nothing that a in the leaſt degree, 
e or juſtify the report of the King's 
intended treachery. The King, there- 
fore, muſt, in this caſe, evidently ＋ * ac- 
quitted of the murderous intentions aſerib- 
ed to him: for arms and artillery could 


not have been uſed in the palace, unleſs 


ſuch arms and artillery had actually been 
there ; nor could they have been ſupplied 
with ammunition from the palace, unleſs 
ſuch ammunition had actually been in the 
| palace; and if arms, artillery and ammu- 
nition had been in the palace, and the mu- 
nicipal officers had made the ſtricteſt ſearch, 
they muſt have found them. Again, it 
may reaſonably be ſuppoſed that M. Petion, 
from the enmity he bore to the King, and 
from the anxiety he muſt have felt to 
have diſcovered the leaſt proof of his tre- 
chery, would have made the ſtricteſt ſearch, 
and would not have left the ſmalleſt part 
of the palace unexamined. 
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IT M. Petion and the municipal 3 
did not make the ſtricteſt ſearch, M. Pe- 
tion did not do his duty, and it would have 
been his fault and his treachery to the na- 


tion, if cannon had been ſubſequently uſed: 
for a ſearch that could not diſcover cannon 
and ammunition (had they been in the pa- 


lace), muſt have been no ſearch at all. M. 
Petion's buſineſs was not tolook for papers, 
but for arms and artillery : artillery could 
not have been kept in drawers and cloſets, 


which he muſt have known, and conſe- 


quently, if he did not ſearch thoſe places 
in which they could have been concealed, 
the neglect muſt have been purpoſed on 
his fide; for, after having been invited 


by the King, thoroughly to examine the 


palace, he had no excuſe for not doing ſo. 
He could not ſay, in defence of any ſuch 
neglect, that the court had not opened 
every dobr, becauſe he ought to have de- 
manded the opening of every door; and 
if that demand had not been complied 


with, the refuſal would have given him 


good grounds for- ſuſpicion „and he might 


. 


( 
have acted accordingly. But no ſuch re- 
fuſal took place; becauſe, wherever he 
preſented himſelf, the doors were immedi- 
ately opened, and every part of the palace 
was voluntarily ſubmitted, by the King 8 
commands, to his W 


8 —_ well known to M. Petion, that 
there were no cannon whatever lawfully 
belonging to the palace or to the Swiſs 


; guards; if, therefore, a ſingle piece of 
cannon, or any ammunition for artillery, 


had been found in the palace, there would 
then have been ſome preſumption of the 
King's military diſpoſitions, and it is not 
to be ſuppoſed that ſuch a diſcovery would 
have eſcaped publication from M. Petion: 

but nothing that had the leaſt appearance 
of extraordinary preparations for offence 
or defence was found. 


Beſides, I ſhould be glad to be informed 
by the Patriots, who have ſo violently ex- 
claimed againſt the treachery of the un- 

fortunate Swiks how the cannon were 
E 
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procured, which, as they pretend to ſuppoſe, 
were fired on the citizens from a maſked 
battery, on the 1oth of Auguſt, ſetting 
aſide the improbability of their being there 
after M. Petion's examination of the pa- 
lace? They will not, ſurely, pretend to 
advance, that the King made them: but 
how they, otherwiſe, could be procured, 
will be a ſubject of equal difficulty to adjuſt, 


After M. Petion had ſearched the palace, 
he publiſhed the proces-verbal of the inte- 

- rior ſtate of it; but maliciouſly refuſed 70 
anſwer for any thing, with an intention, 
no doubt, of inſinuating to the people that 
all the doors of the palace had not been 
opened to him, and that the reports of the 
military preparations might ſtill be well 
grounded. It may naturally be imagined, 
therefore, that the examination of the pa- 
lace did not much contribute to remove 
the ſuſpicions of the populace but, in 
the eyes of every reaſonable man, it will 
| ſerve as a vindication of the King from 


the very envy m_ that had bona al- 
ready, 


ready, and were afterwards adduced againſt 


_. him. - 
On the gth of -Auguſt, the National 
Aſſembly raiſed the indignation of the mob 
to its height, by ſhewing an inclination to 
_ prolong the diſcuſſion concerning the deſ- 
| titution of the King, which the populace . 
thought ſhould be decided on in an inſtant. 
The fermentation increaſed every moment 
in a dreadful manner. M. Roederer ap- 


peared at the bar of the Aſſembly, and in-— 


formed them of his fears, that a violent 


commotion would ſoon take place. The 


mayor declared to them, that he could not 
anſwer for the tranquillity of the city after 
midnight. Every body knew that there 
Was an intention of beating the general 
and ringing the tocſin* at that hour, to 
rouſe the citizens to arms, and to attack 
the palace. 0 
The 


* The tocſin is a church bell, which, being rung in a 
particular manner, conſtitutes the alarm, and the ſignal 
for gencral inſurrection. | 
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The reader will naturally be anxious to 
know what ſteps the Aſſembly took to V. - 
vent the intended diſorders. 


84 
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They hewed * hold no fitting in the 
evening !—This needs no comment. 


4 | 1H hw * mentioned that the Na- 
1 tional Aſſembly had, a day or two before 
=_ | this period, inſiſted that two battalions 
4 of the regiment of Swiſs guards ſhould 
4 3 be ſent away from Paris; but the reader 
is not, therefore, to conclude that the 
=” whole of the regiment was actually in 
ay Paris: a principal part of it was in 
1 | garriſon at Courbevoie, about two leagues 
5 from the city. The number of Swiſs that 
I] were in the King's palace on the gth of 
0 Auguſt, and the morning of the roth, 
1 were about ſix hundred and fifty ;—it is 
=_ -| certain that they did not exceed ſeven hun- 
_dred. 


I muſt beg leave, before L proceed fur- 
ther, to call to the recollection of the 
* 7 
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reader, the inſults that ſome National 
Guards of the battalion des Filles St. 
Thomas had received from the Marſeil- 
Jois on their firſt arrival, — the difregard 
that had been ſhewn by the Aſſembly to 
the petition of their being ſent away,—and 
alſo, the demands of the Marſeillois that 
the Etat Major, to whom many of the bat- 
talions were attached, ſhould be diſmiſ- 
fed. Thefe circumſtances, added to many 
others“, which occaſionally had taken 
place, had irritated a great part of the 
National Guards againſt the federates and 
their proceedings, aig alſo againſt the Ja- 
cobin part of the . 


11 ſhould: further be hfreve in order 
to give a proper idea of the true ſtate of 
Paris, on the gth and 1oth of Auguſt, (and 
I think it may be mentioned without any 

| : ſtrong 


One of which was, that after the petition had been pre- 
ſented, requeſting that the Marſeillois ſhould be ſent away, 
and after they had abſolutely refuſed to go, the National 
Aſſembly ſhould have decreed, that they ſhould be allowed 
avs ſols a day while they remained in Paris. 


well known, were ariſtocrats* ; the bulk 
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ſtrong inculpation of the perſons concern- 


ed) that ſeveral battalions of the National 


Guards were avowedly attached to the 
King, and, conſequently, averſe tohis being 
dethroned. This, I preſume, may have 


been the caſe, without any bribery or cor- 
ruption on the part of the King; eſpeci- 


ally, when it is conſidered, that many of 
the battalions were compoſed of men, who, 
in their private capacitics, had ſuffered very 
materially from the anarchy and confuſion 


that had ſo long reigned in Paris, and to 
which they ſaw no proſpect of an end, but 
rather of an increaſe, from the ſucceſs of 
the intentions of the rabble. 


The minority of the Aſſembly, it was 
of 


* T uſe this word for conciſeneſs; it is to be taken in 
the Pariſian ſenſe : when, therefore, the word © ariitocrat” 
occurs, it is to be taken as a compound term, —ſignifying 
men who. were averſe to anarchy, and the tyranny of the 
rabble,— who reſpected the laws, the conſtitution, and the 


1 kg wiſhed to preſerve to of the conſtituted 
7 autho- 
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of e bie citizens were the ſame f: 
but they were fearful of _ their 


ſenti- 


authorities, its due force, - who were the enemies of the 
Jacobins, and the friends to good order and ſubordination. 
I hall in future, perhaps, be under the neceſſity of compre- 
hending in the term * ariſtocrat” all gentlemen whatever, 
every man wearing a clean ſhirt, a decent coat, a watch, or 
a pair of ſilver buckles : at preſent, the former definition of 
the word will ſuffice. As the term will be found to vary 
very much in its ſignification, and become more and more 
_ comprehenſive, I ſhall take the liberty of reminding the 
reader of the ideas it is occaſionally to —_ 


7 ſeldom went into any reputabls ſhop in Paris, with- 
out making particular endeavours to diſcover the political 
opinion of the maſter. The tradeſmen, in general, upon 
the ſlighteſt encouragement, diſcovered themſelves to be 
ariſtocrats, and ſeemed eagerly to catch at the opportunity 
of ſighing in ſafety over the calamities of their country. 

a privilege, that in public was denied to them. A ſhort 


time after the 20th of June, the ariſtocratic party were very 


ſtrong and bold; pocket- books, ſnuff- boxes, fans, &c. 
bearing ariſtocratic emblems and inſcriptions, were public- 
ly and ſafely expoſed to ſale, Having in a ſhop, one day, 
taken up a fan, on which were the pictures of the royal 
family, I obſerved to the maſter, that I ſuppoſed fans ſo 
ornamented were not much uſed now ;—* O yes!” replied 
he, © indeed they are! Un moment—” added he, ſigh- 
ing, © and it is to be hoped, that the originals will be as 
great as ever!“ In another ſhop, having obſerved on a 

! ſauff- 
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. 
ſentiments publicly. It is needleſs to ob- 
ſerve, that every one attendant and depen- 


dant on the court, were attached to the 


King. There was alſo a large party of 
ariſtocrats, compoſed of the ci- devant 
chevaliers, of different orders, (now called 


the Chevaliers du Poignard,) of indepen- . 


dent gentlemen, and others: nor were 


there wanting ariſtocrats among the lower 
order of tradeſmen, and the honeſt and in- 
duſtrious workmen. 


Theſe 
ſauff-box the picture of the King, and under it his obſer- 


vation to M. Petion on the 2oth of June, (“ The man 
* that has a pure conſcience, knows no fear nor regret !”) 


I aſked the proprietor if he were not an ariſtocrat, * Yes, 


« Sir!” replied he, © indeed Iam; and I think moſt of 
“ us have good reaſon for being ſo!” I could mention a 
hundred other circumſtances of a ſimilar nature, were it 
neceſſary. However, when the Marſeillois arrived, they 


| fuffered mo ſuch ariſtocratic emblems to be expoſed to ſale. 


I ſhall mention a trifling occurrence, which took place after 
they had come to Paris: as I was one day entering the Pa- 
his Royal, I obſerved a party of female ſhopkeepers in deep 
converſation ; ſome federates had juſt paſſed : what had 
happened I cannot pretend to ſay; but I heard one of the 


females exclaim, —* Well! if this is liberty, make Me a. 


* ſlave! 1 
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Theſe obſervations will ſerve to account 
for ſome ſeparations from what was called 
the common cauſe, on the roth of Auguſt; 
and which, for a ſhort time, threatened to 
impede the ſuccels of it. 


I ſhall now proceed to ws relation of 
che events that took place on that memo- 
rable day. 


As it was well known that the general 
inſurrection was to take place at midnight, 
every body was in alarm; each armed 
himſelf in the beſt manner he could; 
friends collected together, —ſome for their 
OWL protection. —ſome to join the common 
cauſe, others in hopes of having an op- 
portunity of oppoſing it openly. They, 
who were particularly and courageouſly at- 
tached to the King, flew to the palace, re- 
ſolving to defend and protect, or die with 
him; for it was generally ſuppoſed that 
he would not outlive the next day. 
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The leaders of the Jacobins, 13 1 


patriots of the ſections, were employed, in 
the mean time, in forming a plan for the 
ſudden diſmiſſal of all the ariſtocrats from 

every civil and military pewer, and the 


diſpoſal of every authority among the moſt 
determined patriots. 8 

The King ſent emiſſaries continually 
into the rent fauxbourgs, to examine 
into the ſtate of the capital. The infor- 
mations they returned with ſerved only to 


increaſe his alarm. He ſent for the mayor, 
to conſult with him on the beſt. means of 


reſtoring tranquillity. 


The ayer arrived at the palace ; but 


nothing was to be hoped from his influ- 
ence over the populace. It was then pro- 


poſed, that he ſhould be kept there as an 


hoſtage: this was agreed to. The depart- 
ment, finding that no ſteps had been taken 


by the Aſſembly or the municipality to ſe- 
cure the peace, ordered out a party of 


Srenadicrs and chaſſeurs of the National 


Guards, 
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Guards, on whom i thought they could 
beſt rely. to egen the palace. 


| The clock 3 panties eee 
the toeſin and the general Were heard i in 
many ſections, principally in the faux- 
bourgs Saint Antoine and Saint Marceau. 
The bells on the Pont Neuf ſtruck up 
Ca ira, The Marſeillois and the Bretons, 
in an inſtant, obeyed the ſummons, and 
were not long alone: the rabble flew to 
arms, and repaired to the different corps- 
de- garde: ſome went to the place of the 
commons, Where the council- general were 
_ aſſembled. Petion was not there; and his 
abſence occaſioned the greateſt inquietude 
among his party, which the municipal 
officers increaſed, by telling them where 
he was. Several groups immediately ran 
to the N ational Aſſembly, where ſome of 
the members had already arrived. The 
populace diſpatched meſſengers to all the 
Jacobin party, to require their inſtant at- : 
tendance. They came; and, the number 
for ope ning the ſitting being complete, the 
42 70 tri 
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3 
tribunes demanded and obtained a decree, 


 infiſting that the King ſhould immediately 
releaſe M. Petion. The order was ſent to 


the palace; and, notwithſtanding the re- 
bellious proceedings that were, at the mo- 
ment, going on in Paris, and threatening 
the deſtruction of the King and his family, 
it was punctually obeyed, and M. Petion 


was given up. He appeared at the bar, 


and was, afterwards, amidſt the loudeſt ac- 


clamations, led back to the commons 7 
the Palace. | | 


'The mob were now parading the ſtreets 
in different parties, increaſing their num - 


bers as they gathered in their adherents 


from all parts. 


In this ſtate of univerſal inſurrection, it 


is natural to ſuppoſe that none, who were 
likely to be at all concerned in its conſe- 
quences, would remain perfectly quiet. | 
Many, without being actively engaged on 
either ſide, might, from anxiety or curio- 


y, have been walking about, to obſerve 
What 


„ 
what was going on; and as few, at ſuch 
a perilous period, would have choſen to 
walk alone, a party of twenty or thirty 
perſons might have been aſſembled, with- 
out any hoſtile intentions. This, how- 
ever, the mob did notchooſe to think could 
be the caſe; for, having met with a 
party of twenty or thirty men*, whom 
they conſidered to be, and who really were 
ariſtocrats, they immediately ſurrounded 
them, made them priſoners, and, having 

5 wur- 


I cannot pretend to be exact with reſpect to the um- 
ber of theſe unfortunate men, as the accounts varied very 
much on that point: it may, however, ſafely be believ- 

ed, that their number exceeded twenty, but not thirty. 
They were, undoubtedly, attached to the royal cauſe. They 
were armed: but whether or not they intended to take an 
active part, is not therefore certain ; for at this period, few 
walked the ſtreets, even in the day-time, unarmed. But 
it is probable that they had ſuch intentions, in conjunction 
with a multitude of others, who were ſimilarly inclined, 
but who, from ſome circumſtances, were prevented from 
putting their purpoſes into execution. The inſtruments 
by which theſe men ſuffered, were, in general, ſabres 
| ſharpened on the ſtones ; but one of them was condemned 
to writhe under the torture of havipg/ his head hacked aff 
with a gardener's ſpade t 


9 
hurried them to the place de Vendome," 
executed nine on the ſpot, delivered their 
heads to boys to be carried about on pikes, 
and the reſt they confined in a guard-houſe 
near the National Aﬀembly, from whence 
they were taken! in the morning! and maſ- 
ſacred. | 1 | 


1 8 


Allotlier party, eönſiſting of two or three 
hundred, attached to the royal cauſe, pa- 
trolled, during the night, ih the environs. 
of the Theatre Frangois: it was ſuppoſed 
that their intentions were to have joined 
a detachment of the battalion of Henty 

the Fourth on the Pont Neuf, to attack 
Petion and the Marſeillois, encamped on 
the Pont Saint Michael. The aſſemblies 
of the ſection, therefore, decreed, that 
Petion ſhould remain in the council-hall, 
with a guard of four hundred citizens, 


who ſhould anſwer for his life and ſafety. 
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M. Petion had, after his return from 
the palace, made a very heavy complaint 
againſt M. Mandat, commandant-general, 
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© of the National Guard, who, he ſaid, had 


treated him with great indignity, as he was 
coming from the palace to go to the Na- 

tional 8 This complaint was the 
ſignal for a general change of power, which 
inſtantly took place. M. Mandat was ar- 
reſted and put in priſon, the ſections 
adminiſtered the buſineſs. of the commons, 
proviſionally, by commiſſaries, - the whole 
of the Etat Major were immediately diſ- 
miſſed, the moſt determined Jacobins 
Were appointed to command, — and San- 


terre was made commandant-general of all 


the troops in Paris. Te Manuel, 
and his colleague, were the only men con- 
ſidered deſperate enough to remain in the 

municipality: all the other officers belong- 

ing to it were diſcarded, and the moſt no- 

toriouſly factious were ſubſtituted in their 
ſtead. | 


While theſe meaſures were being taken 
at the commons, the rabble were gather⸗ 
ing together from the different frnxbourga 
| 405 proceeding to the Place de e 
Z %%% HP n 
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(adjoining the palace) armed with all ſorts 
of weapons. The battalions began to be 
formed, with their cannon * at their head. 
Santerre, having obtained the power he 
had fo long wiſhed for, determined to ex- 

erciſe it with efficacy: he accordingly 
diſpatched a meſſenger to Eſſonne, near 
| which town was a powder magazine, for 
ammunition for the National Guards, and 
the cannon and fuſils of the rabble and the 
federates. As there was a ſcarcity of am- 
munition in Paris, and as the rebels were | 
determined to do their buſineſs effectually, 
they found themſelves obliged to wait till 
the ſupply ſhould arrive ; and a party of 
them amuſed themſelves, in the mean 
time, with the execution I have before 
deſcribed, and with carrying in proceſſion 


the 


| When the rabble were proceeding to the attack of the 
Haſtile, in July, 1789, they took poſſeflion of the cannon 
of the Invalids, which, after that memorable event, were 
conſigned to them as the reward of their heroiſm. By this, 
and the plunder of the arſenals, the rabble were furniſhed 
with artillery and arms, which they have kept ever . 
and uſed for ſo many glorious Purpoſes, | 


„ 

the heads of the unfortunate men, to ſti- 
mulate the fury of their fellow rabble, and 
accuſtom them to the fight of blood. 


While theſe things were going on, the 
battalion of Henry the Fourth, having got 
poſſeſſion of the Pont Neuf, declared them- 
| ſelves againſt the rebels, and went fo far 
as to bent a part of their artillery againſt 
the Rue Dauphine, and on the ſide where 
the Marſeillois had collected. The rabble 
from the fauxbourg St. Germain, did not 
chooſe to diſpute with them the paſſage of 
the bridge, nor did the Marſeillois ſo far 
loſe ſight of their principal object, as to 
think it worth while to attack them, or 
to throw themſelves in their way; they, 
therefore, proceeded to the place de Ca- 
rouſel, EO the rue St. Honore. 


| While all Paris was in this Peer of fer- 
mentation, it is natural to fuppofe that the 

King went not to bed: as the defign of 

1 attack was evidently on the ſide f 

the rebels, he cannot be blamed, by any 

| reaſons 
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reaſonable man, for doing every thing 1 in 
his power to Sd hin > ; and as he 
could not know at what inſtant the attack 
would begin, he had not a moment to 
loſe from endeavouring to ſecure the fide- 
lity of the Swiſs and National Guards, who 
had been drawn up to protect the palace. 
On the fidelity of the Swiſs he could rely, 
as well as on the different friends who had, 
in this moment of danger, collected about 
his perſon. The grenadiers and chaſſeurs, 
National Guards, had promiſed to defend 
him to the laſt. About ſix o'clock in the 
morning he went to them in the Prince's 
Court, ud reviewed them : they attended 
him back to his apartments, aſſuring him 
of their fidelity, and crying, Vive le Rot! 


Before the arrival of the Marſeillois and 
the moſt determined rebels at the court 
gate of the palace, a crowd of people pre- 
ſented themſelves. Some Swiſs Guards 
demanded what they wanted? They re- 
plied, that they wiſhed to enter. The 


Swiſs informed them that they could not 
enter 


N 
enter unleſs they would promiſe to cry, 
Vive le Roi! A great number of themx 
immediately exclaimed, Vive le Roi] and 
were anſwered by the Swiſs Guards, the 
grenadiers and chaſſeurs from within, by 
an univerſal, and the ſame ſhout. The 
Swiſs were hefitating about their admiſ- 
ſion, when a loud cry of Vive la Nation! 
44 971; Tab 


* What were the intentions of theſe men will, perhaps, 
never perfectly be aſcertained, They could not, how- 
ever, be to begin the attack of the palace, for they were 
without the efficient arms, and without commanders ; nor 
could theſe people have any idea of commencing hoſtilities 
by themſelves, while ſuch vaſt preparations were making 
by the rebels for a regular and complete affault. It is, 
: therefor e, more than probable, that this party was chiefly 
compoſed of men who were attached to the conſtitution 
and the King, and who wiſhed to be admitted to aſſiſt in 
defending the palace from the invaſion of the mob. It is 
very certain that there was a very large party in Paris, 
and, I believe I may ſay with truth, a very great ma- 
jority of citizens on the King's ſide, who, had there 
been the leaſt proſpect of ſucceſs on the part of the unfor- 
tunate and brave Swiſs, would have immediately declared 
themſelves: but they were without leaders ; and having 
been prevented from avow ing their ſentiments openly, 

they had not an opportunity of uniting againſt the rebels, 
and eng the ſtandard of . i 


„ 
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. 


was os] in the place de G and 


approached the gate with continual repe- 
titions —it was the cry of the fauxbourgs. 
They demanded admittance, which was 


refuſed. They perſevercd in their tumul- 
tuous cries, and were at laſt joined in 


them by ſome of the National Guards in 
the palace, who, from what cauſe cannot 
be aſcertained, now exclaimed, vive la 
N ation!“ 


The Wine. ſoon afterwards, ordered a 


party of Swiſs and National Guards to eſ- 


cort him, the Queen, the Dauphin, Ma- 


dam Elizabeth, and the Princeſs de Lam- 


balle, to the National Aſſembly, where, 
having ſeated himſelf on the left-hand of 
the preſident, (his family being at the 
bar) he obſerved, that he had come there, 


in bopes of preventing a great crime, 


What could have * the motrves for 


| this part of the King's conduct, every 
one muſt be at a loſs to determine. He 
eould not have. fled to the N ational Aſ- 


* 


. 
ſembly for an aſylum for his erown; for 
he muſt have known that the majority 
were reſolved on his deſtruction; and his 
paſt conduct would, I ſhould think, ſecure 
him from the imputation of having taken 


this ſtep from a regard to his perſonal 


ſafety. As a King, certain of the protec- 
tion of his faithful guards, and promiſed it 
by ſeveral battalions* of national troops, 
on whom he would have been reaſonably 
juſtified in his reliance, —as a King, con- 


ſcious, as he muſt have been, that the 


majority of the nation and the capital were 
averſe to the proceedings of the rabble, 
and looked to him for an example they 
might follow, he was inexcuſable. Hu- 
manity may, perhaps, find ſome means of 

juſtifying his conduct as a man, a huſ- 
band, a father, and a brother. He may 
have reflected, that the defence of the pa- 


lace could not have been effectually 8 
com- 


: © Tr" | U FO Filles gaint Thomas, du Louvre, 


des Petits Peres, and de Henri Quatre, the laſt of which 


was ordered to the palace, after the diſpoſitions it had 
—— _ the rabble, 
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-compliſhed without much bloodthed, and 
thought that, by removing himſelf from 
it, the mob would not perſevere. in their 
reſolutions of attacking it, when he, their 
principal object, was no longer there. He 
might have conſidered the ſafety of the 
Queen, the Dauphin, his daughter and his 
fiſter, as having ſtronger claims on his feel- 
ings than the defence of his perſon, his inte- 
reſts, or his property. But, whatever were 
his motives, it is certain that, on the ſcore 
of policy, they cannot be juſtified ; and his 
retreat may probably, with juſtice, be aſeri- 
bed to one of thoſe momentary impulſes of 
| high-wrought ſenſation, to which prudence, 
reaſon and judgment ſometimes ſubmit ; 
and from which, no human being is, on 
every occaſion, capable of guarding himſelf. 


The King, having remained a ſhort time 
by the ſide of the preſident, obſerved, that 
he prevented the deliberations of the Aſ- 
ſembly, and paſſed over to his family at the 
bar. Still, however, his preſence impeded 
their proceeding to buſineſs : he, therefore, 

5 was 


6 9 3 
was again obliged to change his ſituation, 
and went into the room of the een 
| with his family. RF 


In he mean time, the people continued 
inceſſantly to ring the tocſin, and beat the 
general; the uproar was increaſing, and 
threatened an immediate exploſion ; im- 
menſe crowds preſſed round the Aſſembly, 
demanding the inſtantaneous' dethrone- 
ment of the King; the tribunes, by their 
tumultuous conduct, ſeemed determined 
that no debate ſhould take place on the 
ſubject, but that the words only, © the 
+ King is dethroned”” ſhould be pro- 
nounced. Their alarmed repreſentatives; 
yielding to the neceſſity of the caſe, aſ- 
ſured the tribunes that the deſired decree 
was about to be pronounced ; and the pre- 
ſident, having called them to order, and 
| procured. a os TOS degree of ſilence, the 
Aſſembly, in frightened haſte, on the re- 
port of M. Vergniaud, declared= — © 


66: The 


* 
The National Aſſembly, conſidering 
that the diſtruſts of the executive pow- 
er are the ſources of all our evils, that 
theſe diſtruſts have provoked, from all 
parts of the kingdom, the wiſh of re- 
“ voking the authority given to Louis the 
Sixteenth by the conſtitution ;— 


„ ar eg ge on 7 d ( IEA 3 SOA i BR xc une, . 
CCW gy. eee a," 98 2 . 
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„That the only means of conciliating 

| what they owe to the welfare of the 
people, and what they owe to their 
oaths not to increaſe their power, are 
to refer to the ſovereign authority of 
the pation, decree as follows :— — 


IE" "ox 


MW SEES. e 


hand. The French people are invited to 
form a National Convention : the com- 
"mittee ſhall, to-morrow, propoſe a plan 
to-indicate the model and PI of this 
Convention. 


II. The executive power | is proviſionally 
ſuſpendes from his functions, until the 
National Convention ſhall have decreed 


the meaſures neceſſary to be taken for 
main- 
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( 369 ) 
maintaining the national independence. 
By an amendment adopted, the civil 
lit is ſuſpended, and the committee 

ſhall indicate the ſum that the Legiſla - 
tive Body ought to aſſign for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the King and his — : 


III. The 11 miniſters, 1 now in activity, 

ſhall exerciſe the executive power: the 

extraordinary committee ſhall preſent, 
during the day, a plan for the n 
tion of the e | 


IV. The extraordinary commiſſion ſhall 
_ preſent a plan of a decree, for the nomi- 
nation of a governor for the Prince 
Royal. 


V. The King and the royal family ſhall 
remain with the Legiſlative Body: the 
department ſhall order a lodging to be 
prepared, during the day, at the Lux- 
embourg, to receive the King and his 
famuly. 
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VI. The King and his family are . 


( 


under the ſafe- guard of the law, and 
their guard intruſted to the National 
3 af Paris. 


| VII. All public functioners, 8 or r ſol- | 


 diers, who ſhall quit their poſts, ſhall be 
declared infamous, and traitors to their 
country. 


| VIII. The department ſhall order the pre- 5 


ſent decree to be proclaimed during the 
day, FE 
IX. The preſent decree ſhall be ſent, du; 
ring the day, to the eighty-three de- 


partments, by extraordinary ner. 


The National Aſſembly had not com- 


| pleted the above decrees, when the firing 


of cannon was heard; the alarmed re- 
preſentatives immediately ſtarted up, and 
began to diſpute. with each other who 
ſhould be firſt out of the hall*. The pre- 

. * 


» One of the patriotic papers was pr for hav- 
ing obſerved, that the members of the Aſſembly diſputed 


vith each other the honour of firſt running away. 


Fe) 


Cz 
ſident, finding himſelf likely fo be left 
alone, called to them, and reminded them. 
that, whatever was the danger, they were. 

at their proper poſts. This remonſtrance 
bad the deſired effect on a great number of 
the members, although many perſiſted in 


ſecuring their own perfonal ſafety, rather 


than run any riſque in preſerving the - | 

mains of a conſtitution, which they had 
but a few moments before wounded:3 in its : 
Wah vital ey BT 


| It was not long b 2 cho re- 
mained in the Aſſembly, were informed 
of the cauſe of what had ſo much alarmed 
them. The loud and repeated cries of 
To arms! To arms! We are betrayed ! 
„The Swiſs are firing on the citizens ! 
They have already killed an hundred 
% Marſeillois !** ſoon reſounded in their 
ears, — the firing of cannon and muſquetrx 
continued, —the tribunes ruſhed out of the 
galleries, and left their alarmed repreſen» 
tatives, confined, through fear of ſhame, to 
a 5 and tumultuous ſitting. 
B b 2 About 


Ed 


irregular diſcharge of muſquetry againſt 


( 372 ) 


About half after ten o'clock, all the 


rebels had aſſembled in the place de Ca- 
rouſel, the Marſeillois at their head, to 
whom, as the moſt deſperate and deter- 
termined, the cannon of the fauxbourgs 


had been principally aſſigned. The am- 


munition from Eflonne had juſt arrived. 


They marched with order and regularity, 
 —advanced to the court gate eight in 


in front, with their cannon, and ſummon- 


ed the Swiſs within to open it, which be- 
ing refuſed, a gun was fired againſt the 


palace, from the further part of the place 
de Carouſel; but, being elevated to avoid 


the caſerns of the Swiſs, the ball ſtruck 


the upper part of the palace, and recoiled, 
having done no execution. Several others 


were immediately fired without effect; 
when the Marſeillois, growing impatient, 


burſt open the court-gate with their can- 
non, and entered, crying, Vive la Nation ! 


This action was accompanied with the 
loudeſt acclamations of the populace, in 


the place de Carouſel, and followed by an 


the 


- (98 3 

the windows of the palace (which was 
at the ſame time attacked at the ſouth end 
by cannon and muſquetry, from the Pont 
Royal). The greater part of the Swiſs 
Guards* were in the apartments of the 
palace, as were ſome of the National 
Guards. Others of the National Guards 
were drawn up, with their cannon, in a 
line before the palace; and others, with 
the remaining platoons of Swiſs, were 
planted on each ſide of the court. The 
Marſeillois continued to advance, follow- 
ed by the battalion des Cordeliers, and an 
immenſe multitude of pikemen at their 
heels. They continued crying out, Vive 
la Nation! and ſummoned the palace to 
| ſurrender ; which ſummons being anſwer- 
ed from the palace, by the cries of Vive 
le Roi! they began the attack. The Swiſs 
and National Guards received immediate 
orders to fire, The former inſtantly obey- 
ed; and a heavy diſcharge of well - directed 
0 bz muſ- 


The Swiſs wore a calet 9 the National 
Guards a blue one. 


3 
muſquetry, from all parts of the palace, 
and the Swiſs in the court, did dreadful 
execution amongſt the rebels: but the 
National Guards in the courts, who had 
promiſed the Swiſs faithfully to protect 
them, refuſed to fire; and, excepting ſome 
grenadiers of the Battalion des Filles Saint 
Thomas, and ſome other individuals of 
them, who remained faithful to their pro- 
miſe, wheeled about and joined the rebels. 
The cannoniers alſo deſerted their poſts: 
but as they could not uſe their cannon 
with effect againſt the palace, they joined 
the rabble with their ſabres. On the firſt 
fire from the Swiſs, the National Guards, 
who had come into the court with the 
rebels, attempted to run away; but bein g 
prevented from eſcaping, by the torrent 
that poured into the court, they found 
themſelves obliged to return and join the 
conflict. The Marſeillois, on the contra- 
ry, ſtood firm; and although near an hun- 
dred of them had fallen by the firſt fire 
of the Swiſs, their poſts were ſupplied 
without the leaſt fear or delay; and they 
| — 5 main- 


5 


maintained their ground, and fought with 


a degree of fortitude and intrepidity, that 


would have done them the higheſt honour 
in a nobler cauſe. The battle now be- 
came general and terrible. The palace 
was attacked on all ſides, and defended 
with equal perſeverance by all who were 


Within. The National Guards within the 


palace, ſo long as they could hope for vic» 
tory, continued to defend the Swiſs. The 


palace was cannonaded on all fides*, from 


the gardens, the Pont Royal, the Place de 


Carouſel, and the Princes? Court; but the 


antivlery; conſiſting only of three and four 
| peunders, did little or no execution : the 
muſquetry alſo of the rabble had as flight 
an effect; they in the apartments being 
defended by the ſtrong walls, and they 
who were at firſt in the courts, having re» 
tired into their caſerns, and firing from 
b them; 


* A boat load and kd cart loads of ammunition were 
ſent from Eſſonne to Paris in the morning, by order of 


Santerre, for the artillery of the rabble and the National 


| Guards, and freſh orders were continyally being ſent, 
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them; le the continual diſcharge of 
muſquetry from the windows of the pa- 


lace, cauſed a dreadful and extenſive 
ſlaughter; and men, women and chil- 
dren, confounded in the general ge. . 
fell by hundreds. 


4 The Marſeillois andthe Bretons, although 


they ſaw their comrades falling in great 
numbers around them, maintained the at- 
tack with amazing boldneſs, but made no 
progreſs : ten, at leaſt, of their own party, 
fell to one on the other ſide, and victory 
ſeemed beyond their reach ; but they were 
reſolved to ſet the example of preſevering 
intrepidity to the immenſe crowds about 
them, whoſe numbers muſt eventually 
have enſured ſucceſs, had all the leaders 


of the attack periſhed in their attempt. 
They were, however, in a ſhort time, very 
effectually reinforced : the cavalry of the 
National Gendarmerie ruſhed in to their 


aſſiſtance, poured down upon the caſerns 
of the Swiſs with torches, and ſet fire to 
them. The Sw1ls ſo well defended their 

little 


C997 3 

little barracks, that forty horſes, and five 
and twenty of the gendarmerie, fell in the 
attack. They could not ſo well reſiſt the 
fire which flamed around them: they 
found themſelves obliged to attempt” to 
eſcape and gain the palace. It was here 
that the pikemen embraced the opportuni- 


ty of diſplaying their ferocity. As the 


guards, preſſed by the raging element, 
_ endeavoured to avoid the fire by getting 
out at the windows of their caſerns, theſe 


horrid wretches puſhed them back into 


the flames with their pikes, Some, how- 


ever, with the brave National Guards 
who had remained faithful to them, eſcap- 


ed this torture, and endeavoured to fight 


their way into the palace. The conteſt 
now became unequal on their ſide; they 
had only their bayonets and ſabres to de- 


fend them, while the rebels were plenti- 
fully ſupplied with ammunition of all kinds. 
The confuſion occaſioned by National 
Guards fighting on both ſides, and the ge- 
neral tumult and diſorder that prevailed, 

gave rite to * fatal miſtakes, National 
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13 
Guards, on each ſide, fell by the hands of 
their own party. It was not fo with the 
brave Swiſs, who were ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſhed by their red coats; and thoſe who 
had fled from their caſerns were flaugh- 
tered and mangled in the moſt ſhocking 


manner. 


The Swiſs in the apartments ſeeing 


what was going on in the court, and find» 
ing their ammunition nearly exhauſted, 


reſolved to deſcend and take poſſeſſion of 
the cannon of the rebels. They according- 
ly formed themſelves, and made a deſpe- 
rate fally : they repulſed the rabble with 
great ſlaughter, - took poſſeſſion of three 
cannon, and turned them againſt the mob, 


but having no matches, they fired them 


with the flints of their muſquets. This N 
diſcharge did great execution: but they 


had no ſooner deſcended, than the Na- | 
tional Guards, who had been with them 
in the palace, and who had before fought 


on their fide, (imagining, perhaps, that 
there were no longer any hopes of their 
ſucceſs, 
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ſucceſs, 155 wiſhing to conciliate the fa- 


vour of the rebels) turned their arms 
againſt them, and fired at them from the 


windows. The Swiſs, however, purſued 
the rebels beyond the place de Carouſel, 


where they took poſſeſſion of two more 


cannons: but, having now exhauſted all 


their ammunition, and finding the torrent 
of people inceſſantly pouring in upon them 
on all ſides, and overwhelming them, they 


were obliged to attempt a retreat, and 
endeavour to fight their way back to the 
palace ; . but in this attempt, they were 
ſoon. divided and diſperſed. There now 
remained not the leaſt ſhadow of ſucceſſ- 
ful oppoſition : the greater part of them had 


fallen in the bloody conflict, and the reſt 


knew that they had nothing to expe& 
from the mercy of the rabble. They ſe- 
parated, and fled different ways to hide 
themſelves from their reſiſtleſs fury.— 


Some, having made their way into the 


palace, endeavoured to conceal themſelves 
in different parts of it, — and others, who 


had been wounded duzing the attack, ſtill 
remained 


i 
' 
- 
| 
: 
j 
4 
1 
1 


8 
remained in it. The friends of the King, 
his attendants, his ſervants, and all who 
had been in the palace before the conflict 
began, were ſtill there, excepting a few 
only who had contrived to eſcape during 
the general confuſion, The mob ſoon 
got poſſeſſion of the palace, and a horrid | 
carnage was begun in the interior parts of 
it. Every one there found, armed or un- 
armed, was immediately ſacrificed without 
diſcrimination or pity. The veſtibule, the 
great ſtaircaſe, the chapel, all the anti- 
chambers, all the galleries, the audience 
and council halls, over-run in a moment 
by the rabble, were flowing with the blood 
of the Swiſs, and the friends and attend- 
ants of the King, and ſtrewed with their 
dead bodies. The mob penetrated into 

every part of the palace, and ſearched in 
every place for victims. An abbe, tutor 
to the Dauphin, had concealed eight per- 
ſons in his apartment, in a large preſs, of 
which, unfortunately, he held the keys in 
his hand, when they came to his rooms to 
| ſeek for food for their barbarity. They 
1 E . . 


ET. 
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. him with the moſt horrid im- 
precations: his embarraſſed anſwers fruſ- 
trated his humane intentions. They took 
from him the keys, opened the preſs, and 
having diſcovered what they called his 
treachery, they murdered him, and thoſe 
whom he had in vain endeavoured to hide 
from their brutality. 


Some had attempted to conceal them 
ſelves on the roof of the palace : they were 
ſeen by the rebels in the courts, who cal- 
led to their fellows in the apartments to 
inform them of it : hundreds inſtantly ran 
up, —the unfortunate fugitives were ſur- 
rounded, —ſome were W d on the 

ſpot, — others were thrown over the bat- 
tlements to the rabble in the courts, who 
| finiſhed their exiſtence by mangling them 
with ſwords and pikes, or throwing them 
into the fire of the caſerns. Neither the 
kitchens nor the cellars, nor any part 
whatever of the palace, eſcaped their 
ſtricteſt ſearch. Every one they met, men, 
women and children, from the higheſt at- 
tendant 
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tendant to the: loweſt ſcullion, ſhared the 


{ame fate, —butchered in the moſt ſhock- 
ing manner: their crime was being in 


the palace. 


But the maſſacre was not confined to 


| one ſpot; the unfortunate Swiſs were 
_ purſued and hunted like wild beaſts, where- 


ever they had fled for ſhelter. In the 
gardens of the Tuilleries, in the Elyſian 
Fields, in the woods, on the Quais, —every 

where ſome victims fell. Nor was the 


fury of the mob confined to thoſe who 
had endeavoured to defend the palace; 


they carried their barbarous cruelty fo far 
as to murder every Swiſs, of whatever oc- 


cupation, they could find: the porters of 


the palace, of hotels and churches, were 
murdered, with their wives and children, 
without mercy or regard to innocence. 


About ſixty or ſeventy of theſe unfortu- 
nate men had ſurrendered to the National 


Guards, under promiſe of mercy, and had 
ioftered themſelves to be conducted to the 


com- 
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commons, where they were aſſured that 


they ſhould have a fair trial. A few queſ- _ 


tions were aſked, and it was determined 
by the magiſtrates that they ſhould be ſent 
to priſon unn further examination. The 
mob, however, were reſolved to take the 
law, and the execution of it, into their 
own hands: accordingly, as they deſcended, 
the Swiſs were torn from the guards, one 
by one, and ſhot or cut down by the rab- 

ble,endeavouring to rival each other in the 

excellence of ſlaughter and decapitation, 

and laughing at, andridiculing the tortures 
of the victims. "ab 


M. Clermont Tonnerre was arreſted in 
his chariot, in the ſtreet de S&ves Saint 
Germain, by the mob, dragged out of it, 
and executed on the ſpot. This gentle- 
man, although he had not been in " 
palace, was ſuſpected of Ariſtocracy :- 
farther excuſe for 22 - pm 4 bis 
Was wanting, | 
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Some of the rabble went to the houſe 


a M. d' Affry, the gentleman who had 


made ſome obſervations to the King, which 


prevented the immediate diſmiſſal of the 
Swiſs battalions, to ſearch for him. He 
fled on their approach, but was taken in 


the ſtreet des Petits Auguſtins. A ſtrong 


party of National Guards ſurrounded, and 


with much trouble conducted him ſafe to 


the priſon of the Abbaye; where, how- ; | 


ever, he afterwards fell a victim to the 
fury of the mob. | 


One of the unfortunate Swifts, flying 
from his purſuers on the Pont Neuf, and 


ſeeing before him another party of rabble 


advancing, leaped over the battlements 
into the river. The inſatiate wretches fired 
at him as he ſwam ; and, at laſt, their re- 


venge was gratified, by killing him i in the 


18 


A . detachment of National Guards, 
pikemen and others, had been ſent to in- 
tercept the Swiſs from Courbevoie, who 
1 . — had 
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had been ordered to come to Paris to 4 
fend the palace: the two parties met at 
the further end of the Elyſian Fields. The 
Swiſs were ſoon informed of what was 
going on in Paris, and ordered to lay down 
their arms and return, which they, at firſt, 
refuſed to do; but being ſaluted by the 
rebels with a diſcharge of cannon and muſ- 
quetry, they . to Tuperior e and | 
fled. 


When the maſſacre of every one found 
in the palace was entirely completed, the 
mob began to pillage it: but, although 
they brought ſome part of the money, 


jewels and plate to the National Aſſem- 


bly, who received theſe rebels, murderers 
and plunderers with ſhouts of approbation 
and applauſe, it is very certain, that three 
fourths, at leaſt, of the King's property, 
was ever after miſſing. It is but juſtice, 
however, to the prime rebels, to aſſert, 
that they would not ſuffer every one indiſ- 


eriminately to ſhare in the ſpoil : for, hav- 


yy cau aught ſeyeral, as aan faid, in the 
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act of thieving, to ſhew their deteſtation 
of diſhoneſty, they murdered them on the 
ſpot; not conſidering, perhaps, that the a& 
of robbery confiſiedeffentially in taking 
away the property from the perſon to whom 
it lawfully belonged ;- and that they them- 
ſelves, and the National Aſſembly, the re- 
ceivers of the ſtolen goods, were as culpa- 
ble, and deſerved as much puniſhment, as 
the unfortunate victims of their excluſive 
villany. The chief part of the property 
found in the palace belonged to the King 
and Queen, as individual citizens and ſo 
long as that is withheld from them, the 
perſons ſo withholding it are, as well as 
the perſons Who firſt ſtole it, guilty of the 
moſt : atrocious Aber. | 


But the for is Gores who fell in 
the palace, were not the only ones whom 
the ſentimental delicacy of the rebels ſa- 
crificed in the fupport of their characters: 
very near an hundred more, whom nobody 
knew, were murdered, during the courſe 
of he 4h the night, and the next morn- 
ing; 


* „ 


„ 
ing; while the honeſt men thought it no 
diſcredit to riot in the King's kitchens and 
_ cellars, feaſting upon his proviſions, and 
0 intoxicating themſelves with his wine. 


It is with a very increaſed n of 
horror that I find myſelf obliged to relate, 
that, during theſe dreadful tranſi 8 the 
female furies (for they cannot be called 
women) of Paris ſeemed anxious for a ſu- 
pereminence in barbarity: the refinements 
on torture, and the exceſſes of inhumanity, 
fell principally to their part. One of the 
unfortunate Swiſs flying from his purſuers, 
met one of theſe furies at the head of a 
banditti, and, recollecting her as a former 
acquaintance, he indulged ſome hopes of 
her protection: he advanced to her, and 
obſerved, that, having had the pleaſure of 
being acquainted with her at ſuch a time 
and place, he hoped that, from the recol- 
lection of a former friendſhip, ſhe would 
be good enough to ſave him. Yes!” re- 
Form ws = 1 know you, and 1 will ſave 
| er you.“ ; 
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| % you.” He advanced to thank 1 
the cut him with a ſabre till he died. 


When all in 185 about the — 8 had 
been murdered, and the rabble had no 
longer an opportunity of ſeeing the blood 
flow from a living being, —a 8 ſcene 
of barbarity, ſtill more ocking than the 


' firſt, took place. The dead bodies of the 


Swiſs were ſtripped, and their clothes, 


dipped in the ſtill warm blood, diſtributed 


about as trophies of the glorious victory. 


Many of the bodies were cut limb from 
limb, and fleſh from bone ; and, according 
to the different inclinations of the murder- 


ers, each took a hand, a heart, a head, or 
a piece of fleſh, to carry about on a bayo- 
net, in fanguinary and diabolical triumph. 
They, who in the hurry of ſlaughter had 
been left with ſome remains of life, were 


thrown while living into the flames, 


amidſt the horrid imprecations of a mob, 
rejoicing in the varied torture; while thoſe 
bodies, that had. remained whole in limb, 


were mangled in the moſt ſhocking and 


bru- 
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brutal anner Some of the females went 
ſo far, as to cut off pieces of fleſh, chew 
them, and ſuck the blood, praiſing its de- 
licious taſte. Numerous other barbarities, 
ſtill more revolting to humanity, were 
practiſed with infernal boldneſs, ridiculing 
the laws of nature, and braving the ven- 
geance of the ſupreme Being, which are 
infinitely too ſhocking to be related. 


What a dreadful fight was Paris, but 
particularly the ſpots where the maſſacres 
had principally taken place, on the evening 
of the roth of Auguſt! All the ſhops, . 
windows and doors, were ſhut up; the 
ſtreets were filled with men and women in 
arms, bearing their bleeding and bloody 
trophies. Some ſeeming lifeleſs, from the 
exceſs of drunkenneſs, ſtill graſping their 
| ſtreaming fabres, lay wallowing in the ef- 
fects of their own beaſtlineſs. Boys and 
girls were ſeen here and there, initiated in- 
to their parents“ crimes, quarrelling for a 
| head, an arm, a piece of fleſh, or a remnant. 
1 of a Swiſs's clothing that had been thrown 
S among 
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among them for a ſcramble*. The Place do 
Carouſel was like a vaſt furnace : to enter 
the palace on that ſide, it was neceſſary to 
paſs through two long g piles of building, in- 
flamed from one end to the other, to I} 
on burning marl or mangled carcaſes. The 
palace preſented another dreadful ſpectacle; 
battered, though not materially injured, by 

the cannon of the rebels, its windows bro- 
ken, and part of its demoliſhed furniture 
ſtill hanging from them: but nothing 
could be more ſhocking than the appear- 
ance of the veſtibule, the ſtaircaſe, the 


chapel, and all the apartments. The walls 


were beſmeared with blood, rubbed from 
the murderers' over-glutted hands,—the 
wainſcots broken,—and the pictures, glaſ- 
ſes, and every other ornament, ſhattered 
into a thouſand pieces. The floors were 
covered with mangled bodies, moſt of them 


naked, 


* Two female furies, quarrelling for a handkerchief 
that had been dipped in the blood of a Swiſs, and neither 
of them getting the advantage of the other, each put an 
end in her mouth, and ſucked the blood, OT wha 
9 have the greater ſhare. 
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naked, with divided limbs, with broken 
arms, with bottles, with remnants of 
ſilk, ſatin, linen, &c. of all kinds. The 
wardrobes of the King and Queen had been 
plundered; and cheir contents, many of 
them, torn and divided among the rabble, 
or thrown among the ſcattered ruins. The 
door of the palace, leading to the garden, 
was obſtructed by piles of the dead bodies 
of thoſe who were ſlain in endeavouring 
to eſcape from it. In all the walks of that 
fine garden, in the baſons, at the foot of 
every ſtatue, and almoſt every tree, lay 
mangled carcaſes, hacked, even after death, 
in the moſt brutal and diſguifing manner: 
while, at the further end, as if to give the 
laſt dread touch to this moſt horrid ſpecta- 
cle, the wooden barracks of the Swiſs, all 

burning at the ſame time, caſt their livid 
light on cart loads of dead bodies, which 
the citizens were bur from the ſpot 


of ſlaughter, 


The 11th of Auguſt bore che Mice ls 
pres as the preceding day, although the 
CC 4 | num- 
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doe of ** was more . 


the purſuit of the Swiſs was ſtill continued 


with unabated fury, not limited to the un- 
fortunate ſoldiers, but extended to every 
individual ſervant or porter, innocent or 


guilty, who could be convicted of having 
been hora. 1 in Switzerland. 


An aged a belonging to the mint, 
who had not been in the leaſt degree con- 
cerned in the proceedings of the roth, was 


adviſed by his maſter, early in the morning 


of the 11th, to withdraw himſelf ſpeedily, 
leſt the rabble, knowing him to be a Swiſs, 


ſhould come and murder him. He took the 


advice, and repaired to the lodge of his 
brother, who was porter to an hotel: he 
arrived juſt time enough to hear the laſt 


_ groan of his brother, who had, but a few 
minutes before, been maſſacre 4, with his 


N and children. 


A Swiss ſoldier having been diſcovered | 
jn his retreat, and taken priſoner by a par- 


7 of the mob, BY ven him naked, 
and 
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and defired him to run: the poor ſoldier, 
imagining that they had entirely releaſed 
him, thanked them, and haſtened away; 
but, finding that they began to purſue and 
fire at him, he ſtopped ſhort, and turning 
to them, he cried out, —©* Oh! Gentle- 
% men, if I am to die, Kill me in a mi- 

litary manner!“ He waited with firm- 
neſs till they approached him, and was im- 
dilately cut to pieces. 


Two of theſe ade men, who 
had fled on the 1oth, had concealed them- 
ſelves in a cellar, where they had remain- 
ed all night, and 'till the evening of the 
11th, —when, being faint with hunger and 
fatigue, one of them looking out, whiſ- 


pered to the other, that he believed all 


was quiet, and that they might venture 
forth. They threw off their regimentali 
and otherwiſe diſguiſed themſelves : but, 
having been overheard by a baſe and in- 
human wretch, he watched for them, 
and, as they were endeavouring to eſcape, 
be called out, 6 there are two Swiſs!“ 
They 
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They were inſtantly ſurrounded, and put 


0 death. 


A great number of Swiſs had, on the 


10th, concealed themſelves in the cellars 


of the Feuillans : they had been diſcover- 
ed on the 11th, and the National Aſſem - 
bly were immediately informed — T6 
decree had been paſſed, declaring all who 


had eſcaped to be under the protection of 


the law. A member got up, and propoſ- 


ed that they ſhould be conducted to the 
Aſſembly. The Aſſembly ordered that 

they ſhould be brought before them; and 
invited the tribunes to go out and affiſt in 


conducting the Swiſs Rh to the bar. | 
The tribunes immediately cried out, that 


they would ſee it done, and left the gal- 


leries for that purpoſe. The Swiſs, in a 
ſhort time, were brought to the Aſſem- 


- bly, and admitted into the hall. In the 


mean time, the rabble, being informed of 
this new diſcovery, prepared and ſharpen- 
ed their ſabres, furiouſly anxious to wreak 


then inſatiate revenge on theſe unfortu- 
nate 
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nate men. They crowded found the A. 
ſembly, and demanded that they ſhould 
be given up to them. The members of 
the Aſſembly conſulted with each other on 
the ſureſt means of preſerving the Swiſs 
from the fury of the populace: it was de- 
creed, that they ſhould be conducted to 
the Abbaye; and one member propoſed, 
that a deputation ſhould be ſent with them, 
compoſed of as many deputies as there 
were Swiſs, and that each ſhould walk 
arm in arm with a ſoldier, as the moſt cer- 
tain means of enſuring their protection 
from the multitude. The poor Swiſs wo 
heard this propoſal, lifted up their hands to 
Heaven in admiration and gratitude : the 
motion was, however, over-ruled. A de- 
putation of citizens appeared at the bar, 
and demanded that ſome of the Swiſs, who 
could ſufficiently expreſs themſelves in 
French, ſhould be interrogated concerning 
| the orders they had como this was 
decreed. Several Swiſs preſented them 
ſelves at the bar; but they were fo over- 
pine by hunger, chirſt and fatigue, 
5 that 
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that they could ſcarcely articulate a word; 
which (a member obſerved) was no won- 
der, when it was conſidered, that they had 
not taſted a morſel, or drank a drop of any 
thing, for forty hours : a confeſſion, how- 
ever, was extorted from them, that they 
had received orders to fire, and that they 


had been made to believe, that the party, 
who attacked the palace, had intended to 


murder the King and Queen. 'The Aſſem- 
bly, on the e of M. Albite, de- 
creed, that a court-martial ſhould be form- 
ed to judge the Swiſs; and that this decree, 


and many others relative to the reſtoration 


of tranquillity in the capital, ſhould be 


proclaimed throughout Paris by the muni- 


cipal officers on horſeback. They had 
not determined on the mode by which the 


Swiſs ſhould be conducted to the Abbaye, 


when the new* miniſters came to take the 


new 


M. Servan, to the War department; M. Roland, to 


the Home department; M. Clavière, to that of Contri- 
butions; M. Danton, to the department of Juſtice; M. 


Monge, to the Marine department ; and M. Le run, to 
that of I * Affairs. 


E 
new oath ; and M. Danton, the miniſter 
of Juſtice, engaged, as his firſt care, to pe- 
riſh rather than 3 any of the laws tobe 
infringed with regard to the Swiſs, and to 
accompany them to the Abbaye. Accord- 
ingly, a large party of National Guards 
were ordered out ; and the Swiſs were, 


with much trouble, n to the 4 Ab- 
baye. 


Honourable and feeling men contemplate 
misfortune as the altar of humanity, to 
which every one ſhould bend with reve- 
rence : without referring to the errors that 
have induced it, they can view it with an 
eye of reſpectful pity, and conſider it as the 
puniſhment or infliction of an almighty 
hand for honoured purpoſes, and, therefore, 
to be held ſacred from the inſults and pre- 
ſuming arrogance of men. The French 
| ſeem to conſider it as an object of contempt 

and ridicule, as a target for the arrows 
of malevolence, ſlander and diſgrace, on 
which whoever can impreſs the moſt fre- 
quent wounds, receives the triumph of 


f fupe- 
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ſuperior g TY Their Fr to their 
unfortunate monarch, even ſuppoſing him 
to be as guilty as they endeavour to repre- 
ſent him, muſt for ever excite the utmoſt 
degree of indignation and diſguſt in the 
breaſt of honour. By the laws of God, of 
nations, and of men, the culpable are 
doomed to puniſhment ; but the laws that 
punith juſtly, protect from inſult ; and he, 
who arrogates to himſelf the individual 
right of aggravating calamity, is a traitor 
to The bake, to fuſtioe and his being. But 
when we ſee the King of France condemn- 
ed untried and aikward, ſuſpended from 
his functions, dethroned, menaced, perſe- 
cuted and plundered, by an inſolent and 
lawleſs- rabble, that man muſt be callous 
to every feeling of honour and humanity, 
who can pronounce the authors of ſuch 
acts of cruelty and oppreſſion the advo- 
cates of right, of reaſon, or of juſtice. By 
all natural and civil laws, thoſe of France 
excepted, a man is preſumed innocent till 
he be proved guilty. The leaſt ſhadow of 


a-trial has not been held upon Louis the 
Six- 
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Sixteenth : he has never had the ſlighteſt 
opportunity of anſwering even yes or no to 
any queſtion concerning hisimputed crimes. 
__ Circumſtances have been alledged againſt 

him, which have been purpoſely conſolidat- 
ed as truths, without the ſmalleſt inveſtiga- 
tion of their authenticity or foundation ; the 
execrations of the rabble have been adopt- 
ed, inſtead of the arguments of principled 
accuſers; traitors compoſed the jury, to 
judge of his reputed treaſon ; and an aſ- | 
ſembly of his moſt inveterate enemies pro- 

nounced his ſentence. Thus has this un- 
fortunate monarch, without the leaſt proof 
of guilt, or the leaſt attempt to aſcertain 
it, l being ſuffered, by proxy or in 
perſon, to ſpeak in his defence, endured a 
puniſhment, by far more than adequate 
to the moſt atrocious crimes. His crown, 
his power, his liberty are gone; his per- 
ſon and his family have experienced the 
groſſeſt inſults; his palace has been plun- 
* his property violated, his friends 
maſſacred in the moſt ſhocking and inhu- 
man manner; and nothing 1 18 left him but 
A wretch- 


1 
a wretched life, continually threatened by 
popular madneſs, barbarity, or caprice. 


A few minutes after the King had 
thrown himſelf and his family on the pro- - 
tection of the Legiflative Body, on the 
10th of Auguſt, an inſolent countryman, 
a member of the Aſſembly, (to mortify 
the feelings of the diſtreſſed monarch, and 
with an intent, as may be ſuppoſed, to 
prove to him that he was degraded to the 
level of his meaneſt ſubje&,) went up to 
him, and leaning careleſsly on a rail, with 
his hat on his head, abuſed him for ſome 
time, in the moſt indecent manner, for the 
- amuſement of the ſurrounding members, 
and the rabble in the gallery above him. 
The King contented himſelf with obſerv- 
ing, that, as he was conſcious of his inno- 
cence of the crimes imputed to him, he 
| ſhould look to that conſciouſneſs for com- 
fort under any ſufferi ings he * 9 
rience. 


When 


F 4201 ) 


When the King and his 3 had re- 
tired into a room adjoining) the hall, from 
whence they could hear and ſee every 
thing that was going on, and when the 
N onal Aſſembly had paſſed the decrees 
before-mentioned, relative to his ſuſpen- 
ſion ; the members, with great ſolemnity, 
took a new oath,—to preſerve liberty and 
3 and die at their Polls. | 


N beck accuſations were uttered _ 
at the bar of the Aſſembly, during the 
roth, againſt the King, and Joputations 
nally appeared to thank the Legifla- 
tive Power for the decrees they had paſſed. 
Every inſult that the malignity of the moſt 
degraded mind could invent,—every op- 
probrious epithet that could be deviſed, 
were uttered againſt the King in his hear- 


ing. ere unboundedly applauded by the 


Aſſembly and the tribunes,—andtheauthors 
of them admitted to the honours of the 
_ fitting. 0 


The rebels, murderers and plunderers 
of the palace, reeking with the blood of 
od 2 


Yes 
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their fellow- creatures, inceſſantly poured 
in, depoſiting the tithe of their booty, — 
were thanked and praiſed by the Aſſem- 
bly, and admitted to the honours, as a re- 


| ward for their lawleſs barbarity. 


I have . that during 


the night of the gth, it was ſettled, that 


the buſineſs of the ſections ſhould be tranſ- 
ated proviſionally by commiſſaries; the 
reader will, undoubtedly, underſtand with 


what view. The followin 8 res 


Was publiſhed by them :— 


: The . at the Hotel de 
Ville to ſave the country, to their fellow- 
citizens, — the 10th of Auguſt, 1792. 


Tube general Aſſembly of Commiſſaries 
united, conſidering how important it is 


to crown the wiſhes of a generous people, 


Who have gained their liberty by ſo many 
| facrifices, announces to them, that, con- 
formable to the general with of the French 


Empire, Louis the Sixteenth is ſuſpended, 


put 


- * 


— -. 
* 23 
” 


„ 
= —put in a ſtate of arreſtation at the Luxem- 

bourg,—and that the corrupting civil liſt 
is annihilated for ever. 


/ * 


The general Aſſembly announces alfo, 
that the miniſters are deprived of their 
functions; that they will ſoon be replac- 
ed by others, who will proviſionally be 
charged with the executive power; and that 
the primary aſſemblies will immediately be 
convcked, to proceed to the formation of a 
Convention; which will, doubtleſs, be the 
Juſt N of the rights of man. | 


Done i in the general Aſſembly of 0a. ” 


miſſaries, 95 toth of Auguſt, the 
fourth year of f liberty. 


The ſection of Markilles EG the fo 
lowing proclamation: . 


| | Auguſt ik, the Fourth Year of Liberty. 


The Gon of Marſeilles, unanimouſly 
indignant at the crimes. of Louis the Six- 

teenth, revolted by his numerous attacks 
'D Tx aud 
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and perjuries, by the public aſſaſſinations 


that he has juſt committed, declare, that 


he ſhall no longer be mentioned by the 
ſection, but os this denomination, —the 
| traitor Louis the Sixteenth; and that no 


member ſhall be allowed to give him any 


| other name in the general aſſerablies or the 
committees. 


Þ They order, that this itte ſhall be 


proclaimed throughout their department: 4 
they invite and ad, if neceſſary, the ci- 
tizens of the ſection, who have, before 
their houſes, or as ſigns, any emblems of 


royalty, or any image of traitors, — La 


Fayette for inſtance, to remove them im- 


mediately ; as liberty ought to be the only 


rallying object, and the only decoration to 
the houſes of all good citizens. 

The Aſſembly decree the impreſſion of 
theſe reſolutions, and that they ſhall be 


: ſent to the different ſections, and the Pro- 


viſional municipality. 


(Signed) LzBo1s, Pref dent ; VINcenT 
and DEFAVANNE J Secretaries. 


* 
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The above proclamation had its imme- 
diate effect; the ſame refolutions were 
adopted by the other ſections; and inſtant= 
ly every emblem of royalty, every ſign 
on which was the portrait of a King, —all 
the buſts of imputed traitors were pulled 
down and demoliſhed. All the beautiful 
pieces of ſculpture that ornamented the 
porches and other parts of palaces, church- 
es, colleges, or any public or priyate build- 
ing, and came within the bull of excom- 
munication, were hewn down, leaving 
the ſtructures defaced, and the ſtreets 
heaped with ruins. The words King, 
Prince, Royal, Monarch, Bourbon, &c. 
. were effaced from the gate of every hotel, 
on which they had been formerly inſerib- 
ed: the names of ſuch ſtreets, alſo, as bore 
any indication of royalty, or relation to the 
title of princes, were changed; and the 
new bridge, before called the Pont de Louis 
Seize, Was now called the Pont Nouveau. 


While theſe obliterations and alterations 
were being performed, a decree was. de- 
D d 5 | manded 


„ 5 
manded of the Aſſembly, authoriſing the 
rabble to pull down all the monuments and 
ſtatues of their former Kings. The Aſ- 
ſembly did not dare to refuſe any thing 
to their petitioners : a decree, therefore, 
was paſſed, that all the monuments and 
ſtatues in bronze ſhould be pulled down; 
and the miniſter of the Home Depart- 
ment was ordered to have made from 
them eight hundred pieces of cannon (four 
pounders). The former part of the de- 
cree was punctually executed; the mob 
performed their office to admiration : but 
the miniſter muſt have thought the latter 
part of the decree a little arbitrary, when 
he found that the ſtatues, inſtead of being 
ſolid, as the connoiſſeurs of the Aſſembly 
ſuppoſed them to be, were hollow; and 
that ſome of them, in ſome parts, were 
ſcarcely a line 1 in ſubſtance. 


When the demolifhets of the ſtatue of 
Henry the Fourth, appeared at the bar of 
the Aſſembly to recount their mighty 
Xena, they obſerved, that the virtues of the 
7 75 in- 


(1 


b repreſented by it, for ſome time 
made them pauſe ; but when they recol- 
lected that he was a King, the cord was 
immediately thrown about his neck, and 
he was tumbled to the ground, amidſt the 
| acclamations of all gs citizens. 


The N ational Aſſembly had, at firſt, 
decreed, that a lodging ſhould be provided 
for the King in the Luxembourg; but 
ſome of the commiſſaries of the munici- 
pality appeared to inform them, that there 
would be much inconvenience attending 
the choice of that place for the reſidence 
of the King and his family. The princi- 
pal objection they had to offer, was the fa- 
cility of an eſcape, on account of the quan- 
tity of gardens that ſurrounded the palace: 
they gepechd, therefore, the temple as a 
ſafer place of confinement. They added, 
that they thought it proper, that the guard 
of the royal family ſhould be entruſted to 
the commander- general, and to two com- 
miſſaries of the municipality, who ſhould 
be relponitble, on their lives, for their ſecu- 
d 5 rity. 


| 8 
rity. M. Fauchet obſerved, that there 
was at the temple a ſubterraneous retreat 
which led to Belleville. He added, that 
wherever the King ſhould reſide, it was 
neceſſary that the people ſhould know and 
prove that he was kept as an hoſtage. This 
buſineſs was ſent to the commiſſion of 

twenty- one: but an objection being made to 
the temple, as an unſafe place of confine- 

ment to the King, upon the propoſition of 
M. Quinette, the reporter of the commiſ- 
ſion, the National Aſſembly decreed — 


1ſt. The hotel of the miniſter of Juſtice 
ſhall be inhabited by the King. 


2d. He ſhall have a guard, under the or- 
ders of the mayor of Paris and the com- 
mander- general of the National Guard, 
Who ſhall anſwer for his ſafety and that 
of his yy. 


34. He ſhall 3 the ſum of five 

hundred thouſand livres for his expences, 
until the day of the formation of the 
„ 5 Na- 
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National Convention This i ſhall 


be delivered weekly to the perſon whom 


the King ſhall appoint to receive it. 

Theſe decrees were no ſooner paſſed than 
the firſt of them was objected to, on ac- 
count of the houſes adjoining that of the 
miniſter of Juſtice, through which the 
King might contrive to makes his eſcape. 
The National Aſſembly, therefore, found 
| themſelves obliged to throw the buſineſs 


entirely into the hands of the municipa- 


ps lity, and, accordingly, paſſed the follow- 
ing decree : — 


The National Aſſembl y decree, that the 
King and his family ſhall be entruſted, in 
conformity to the law, to the guard and 
the virtues of the citizens of Paris; that, 
in conſequence, the repreſentatives of the 
commons ſhall provide, without delay, and 
on their reſponſibility, a proper place to 
lodge them in; and ſhall take all the mea- 
ſures of ſafety, which wiſdom and the na- 


tional intereſt exact. 
1 Con- 
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ey to the above deoree, the 
council-general of the commons again 
choſe the temple as the place of reſidence 
for the King and his family, and charged 
the 333211 commander- general to Ake 
all the meaſures he ſhould think proper, to 
aſſure the execution of the decree, 


The commander-general, accordingly, 
gave the following orders for the proceſ- 
fion ;— | 


The proviſional commander-general of 
the armed ſections, invites all the citizens, 
armed in any manner, to concur in the 
execution of this decree. 


Two ene of cavalry ſhall open 5 
and cloſe the march. I 


The fifth legion ſhall occupy from the 
gate of the Feuillans, the place Vendome, 
the new ſtreet des Capucines, and the 


Boulevard, as far as the garden of the Old 


| Mairie. 
5 Fr. rom 


(nt 
From that des to the Rue de Riche- 
lieu, the 5 8 legion. 


From the Rue de Rich to the bone | 
Saint Denis, the third legion. | 


From the Porte Saint Dev to 5 
9 the twelfth legion. 


From the Opera to the Rue du a Temple, - 
the fourth legion. 


. he: corner of the Roalbvind to | 
the Tengen. the firſt legion. 


M. M. the chiefs of legions, and the 
| commanders of battalions, ſhall leave at 
their reſpective quarters two hundred men. 
Thoſe who have in their department the 
public cheſts, or the priſons, ſhall double 
their poſts. | 


„ is very neceſſary that the barriers 
ſhould be ſtrictly guarded. 


The 


N Oy eee 
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The proviſional commander-generat ob- 
ſerves, that the guard of the barriers will 
' ſoon ceaſe; and that the ſervice, ſupported 
by all the citizens of the ſections, about 
the National Aſſembly, about the King, 
| and at every poſt, will ſoon become very 
1 * eaſy. He recommends to all .the citizens 
4 to obſerve the moſt exact deportment 
1 While under arms. 


None but the guard of the King in 
this day's* ſervice ſhall accompany and 
march with him : the reſt ſhall remain at 
their pots. 

All the legions ſhall be, at two o clock 


preciſely, at the poſts which have n re- 
„ aſſigned en, 


The King ſhall ſet out from the Feuil- 
lans, at three o'clock preciſely. . 
(Signed) SANTERRE, 

Proviſional commander- general. 


H the armed ſections. 


* Theſe orders were given on Monday, the 13th af 
Auguſt. 
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The King, Queen and their family, hav- 
ing remained from the Friday morning 
55 3 the Monday afternoon, fleeping by 
night in a ſmall committee chamber, and 
being by day in a little box adjoining the 
Aſfrably, were at laſt conducted, accom- 
panied by M. Petion, to the Temple. 


The degraded ſtate of the French cha- 
racter has been ſufficiently obſerved on, 
to render it unneceſſary to mention the 
moſt atrocious inſults and abuſes this un- 
fortunate family experienced, during the 
ſlow proceſſion to their priſon. Every 
ſpecies of ſcurrility that the moſt - empoi- 
ſoned mind could vomit forth, - every ex- 
ceſs of groſsneſs that the moſt beaſtly heart 
could dictate, were profuſely mingled with 
the hoots and hiſſes of abandoned, pitiles 


and inhuman n 


When they bind arrived at the Temple, 
N. Petion conducted the King into an apart- 
ment, where he informed him he was to 
| ſleep. The King obſerved, that he ſuppoſed 
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he ſhould at leaſt be allowed to ſleep where 
he pleaſed. | © No!” replied M. Petion, 


„this is your bed room, and here you are 
to ſleep, — the People have ordered it 


66 ſo. 9” 


The . and deſtruction in the pa- 
lace of the Tuilleries had been ſo com- 
plete, that when the royal family were 


removed to their priſon, they had not a 


change of raiment; and the Queen was 
blliged to have recourſe to the care and 
. ey of an amiable foreigner, for 


every neceſſary article of dreſs. 


Leaving this unfortunate family in their 
priſon, to which they were attended by 
the ſighs, fears and regrets of every ho- 
neſt heart, I ſhall take a ſhort view of 
what paſſed in Paris and the environs du- 


ring the commencement of the firſt year 
of equality, and the continuance of the 


fourth of liberty. Immediately after the 


events of the 1oth, the barriers were 
cloſely guarded, and no egreſs Was ne 


ted, 


„ 
ted, excepting to the couriers of the Aſſein- 
bly, who were diſpatched to inform the 
departments of the circumſtances that had 
taken place, and the decrees that had been 


paſſed, in the ſtyle beſt adapted to the i in- 
tereſts of t he een, 


5 aner ee were ſent to the army, 
to paint the events to them, and the peo- 
ple of the towns through which they were 

to paſs, in the moſt favouiable colours. 


No perſons whatever, on private buſi- 
neſs, were permitted to leave Paris. The 
courier of the Britiſh Ambaſſador, who 

ought to have ſet off on the Friday, was 
not permitted t to depart until the 1 r. 
evening. . 


- The Wen of the preſs was totally 

aboliſhed, - no perſon was allowed to print 
any book or paper that did not ſpeak in the 
higheſt terms of the ſovereignty of the 


mob, and the proceedings of the Jacobins 


aud the Aſſembly. Several ariſtocratic 
FL = | papers 


ate, 
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papers were ſuppreſſed, and burnt by the 
hands of the executioner ; and two or 
three of the beſt principled editors were 


- murdered, leaving the whole ſway of the 
| hiſtoric pen in the hands of Briſſot, Con- 
dorcet, Carra, Gorſas, Marat, Prudhom- 


me, and others of the ſame ſtamp. Truth 
and virtue, however, have ſtill preferved 


one honourable and public votary, who, 


though doomed at laſt to fly from the dag- 


ger of the aſſaſſin, and ſeek refuge in a2 


country where liberty exiſts in all its glo- 


ry, never, in the moment of his greateſt 


danger, while he could yet be heard, 
ceaſed to pour forth ** the cry of afflic- 


tion” to his degraded countrymen, or 


abandoned his principles, his e or 


The here of the Swiſs, and ers: 


| ſuſpected of Ariſtocracy, continued during 


ſeveral days; for, beſide the Swiſs imme- 


diately about the palace, there were near 


two hundred employed in different occu- 


_ pations throughout Paris, moſt of whom 


Were 


"Cas 3 

were inſtantaneouſly murdered, or conduct- 
ed to priſon, where they afterwards fell 
the victims to the fury of the mob. 


They who had returned to Courbeyoie, 
_ endeavoured to ſecure a ſafe retreat in their 
barracks ; but the mob, whom, as their 
repreſentatives obſerve, nothing can reſiſt, 

ſet fire to them. Some of theſe unfor- 
tunate and brave men were put to death. 

on the ſpot ; the reſt were placed under 
the ſafeguard of the law; and, by a peti- 

tion of the municipality of Courbevoie, 
and a conſequent decree of the Aſſembly, 
they were afterwards ſent priſoners to the 


Abbaye. 


Similar circumſtances took place at 
Meudon, and ſeveral other little towns in 
the neighbourhood, where any of theſe 
perſecuted ſoldiers had taken refuge; but, 
as they had all the fame tendency and 
effect, it is unneceſſary to enter into a fur- 
ther detail of * 
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C 
I have before obſerved, that money mar- 
kets had been held in the Place de Vic- 
toire, and other places. The mob, deter- 
mined to put an end to ſuch tranſactions, 


cut off the heads of two of hy * 
1 


-= 


A The National Aſſembly, in the courſe of 
a few days, paſſed more than an hundred 


decrees, without the leaſt deliberation or 
debate, acting only in fear of, and in obe- 


dience to their commanders. 


Many members, Who had not been in 
the Aſſembly when the new oath was ta- 
ken, occaſionally mounted the tribune, and 
ſwore to maintain liberty and equality, 


and to die at their poſts: others ſent their 


new oath in letters. 


The National Guards denouncing their 
old officers, ſelected new ones from among 
themſelves, and appointed them to com- 


mand. 


It f 


. 
It was decreed by the Aſſembly, that 
the federates, as a reward for the murders 
they had committed, ſhould be allowed to 
act, and receive pay as National Guards, 
independent of the Os ſols a wy already 
allowed them. 


Many letters and notes, which, it was 
ſaid, were found in the ſecretaries of the 


” King and Queen, and the intendant of the 


civil liſt, were brought to the Aſſembly 
many days after the pillage of the palace: 
as a conſiderable degree of time had elapſed 
after they were (as it was pretended) 
- found, before they were produced, it is 
more than probable, that they were all 
| forged. Beſides, it cannot be ' ſuppoſed, * 
that the King or Queen, when their palace 
Was continuatly'threatinet with an inva- 

ſion, would have kept, had they received, 

any letters that would have furniſhed their 
enemies with grounds of accuſation againſt 
them. Rumours had been ſpread by the 
Jacobins, among the populace, that the- 
executive power had held a conſtant cor- 
EEe2 reſpond- | 


Ta” ) 
reſpondence with the Emigrants; and, 
therefore, it was thought neceſſary to en- 
deavour to juſtify ſuch reports, by ſome 
proofs that they had been properly found- 
ed. A better opportunity could not have 
offered itſelf; they, conſequently, availed 
themſelves of it : but not finding what 
they wiſhed, they had recourſe to what 
ſome of their members had already excel- 
led * art of forgery. 


* of the 1 faid to have been 
found in the Queen' 8 ſecretary, I ſhall in- 
ſert, without any animadverſions on it 32— 
it was reported to have been found with- 
out date or ſignature, and is here literally 


tranſſated. „„ . 


oy You would not be pleaſed with me, 
if I did not fend you ſome account of our 
glorious military operations. Ten times 
have we changed our camp fince I joined 
the army. We were definitively at the 
camp of Brouenne, about a league from 


Stenay, with a little diviſion of 2 thou- 
| _ 


e 
ſand men, when the two armies that had 
been in Flanders, by the reſult of a eombi- 
nation of concerted operatioris, came to re- 
join us. 


Father Luckner has retired to Metz 
with an army of about twenty-fivethouſand 


men; and N. La Fayette, with a body of 


thirty thouſand, has occupied the country 
on this ſide Longwy, to cover the towns 
of Stenay, Montmedy and Verdun. We 
are now actually in that poſition; but, 
notwithſtanding the number and rodo- 
montade of our volunteers, we have not 
been ſo fortunate as to attempt any thing 
with ſucceſs. Every thing that we have 
foreſeen as the neceſſary conſequence of 

an army Without diſcipline and ſubordina- 
tion, is realiſed to the letter. 1 


4 Scldjers, hs with all t to be officers 
for the advantages and profits of being fo,— 
who preach up nothing but the law, and 
who acknowledge no thay laws but thoſe 
that favour them, — ho cry out * treaſon!” 
EE 3 bo when 
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when fear or weakneſs induces them to run 
away, who attribute to the enemies of 
their opinion, whatever is but the effect 
of their bad manceuvres, and. their fooliſh 
and ignorant preſumption ;—officers, who 
have neither had the means, nor the know- 
| ledge neceſſary to their profeflion, — who 
are by ſo much the leſs capable of com- 
manding, as ſome owe their ſituations on- 
ly to inſurrections, and others to the com- 
bined expulſion of their proper and natu- 
ral ſuperiors ;—chiefs, who, for the moſt 
part, dare not puniſh vice, for fear of diſ- 
pleaſing their ſoldiers, =who grant them 
every thing they wiſh, and at any price— 
ſuch is the picture of the compoſition of 
the armies. We are now here thirty 
thouſand men, and we dare not make the 
leaſt attempt. 5 


0 On the 13th of laſt month, a detach- 
ment of eight hundred men from our ar- 
my, invaded the territory of the empire 
near the Abbaye d'Orval, where there 
Was not a ſingle Auſtrian ſoldier. A few 

| = monks, 


1 

monks, ſervants and weeping women, 1 
was not very difficult to ſubject to us: - 
we, therefore, bravely took poſſeſſion of 
the Abbaye, the chapel, the kitchens, 
the cellars, garden and dependencies ; and, 
during four and twenty hours, the red cap 
of Paris was waving on that ſpot, in the 
midſt of the enthuſiaſm of our conquering 
Warriors: but, while that vaſt building 
was reſounding with the cries of Live 

free or die!” it was announced that the. 

Auſtrian troops were on their march, to 
engage with our intrepid conquerors of 

vu My | | 


: The general Was beaten, — every one 
was alarmed they thought no longer 
but of running away to Los they i ima- 
gined that they heard the report of can- 
non, becauſe a door, agitated by the wind, 
had cloſed with a 1 noiſe, they 1 

no longer what would become of them. 
they forgot the famous oath, ſo common. 
Some of "the volunteers, without troubling 
themſelves with their knapfacks or their 
„„ T6 4 „„ 
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muſquets, ran up ax down, diſtractedly, 


ſeeing the image of death in every thing 

that preſented itſelf to them. At laſt, by 
dint of menaces and ſeverity, they contriv- 
ed to reaſſemble the champions, and they 
abandoned Orval and the monks with the 


greateſt precipitation, without any one 


thinking t to turn back to hoiſt the 


celebrated mp. 


Another bias " © On the 27th 
"of laſt month, we went, to the number 


of five thouſand five hundred men, at 


the head of a conſiderable convoy, and 
of forty pieces of cannon, to eſtabliſh a 
municipality on the territory of the em- 
pire. We very ſoon became the maſ- 
ters, for there was no one to oppoſe us.— 
There was not a child, nor even a woman, 


who did not dread the effect of our ſabres, 


ſharpened to the guard. The poultry ex- 
perienced a moſt terrible carnage. Every 


one trembled before the red cap; we took 


poſſeſſion of all the cottages of the pea- 
ſants, and even of a convent de Cordeliers, 


with our accuſtomed bravery. Every one 


yielded, — 


4 49 'F 
yielded, - every one ſhuddered, during four 
and twenty hours, before our ſtandards, 

our triple coloured ſtandards. We were 
all ſtill diſpoſed to conquer, or to take our 
uſual ſteps, when two or three hundred 
hulans appeared in the environs; - you 
| ſhould have ſeen our artillery againſt theſe 
poor fellows. —French blood is precious! 
The enemy had only their muſquets; 
we kept ourſelves ſcarcely within cannon 


| ſhot. At laſt, by dint of firing into the 


| woods, where they had placed themſelves 
in ambuſh, we had the honour of killing 
three. 


We retired, ſinging hymns to the 
red cap, and loaded with the ſpoils of the 
enemy ; and we were ſtill employed in 
talking over our glorious exploits, and re- 
freſhing ourſelves, after our fatigues, with 
the wine of the unhappy Auſtrian Corde- 
liers, when the arrival of a body of the 
troops of the empire was announced. We 
were then obliged to abandon every thing, 
artillery, ammunition, convoy, &c. to take 


again 
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again the road to F rance. F or every muſ- 
| quet that was fired, every horſe of ours 
received ten ſpurs. At laſt, by much haſte 
and trouble, we eſcaped the grand purſuit 
of the Auſtrians, whoſe number was five 
hundred, and we were five thouſand five . 
hundred. What I tell you, is true to the 
letter: I can certify it, becauſe I was pre- 
ſent. I ſhall have many expeditions of this 
kind to acquaint you with, ,—but that ano- 
ther time.—Adicu.” | 


There are 3 accounts of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly and the Jacobins that muſt 
appear ſo very improbable and unfounded 
to every one at all unacquainted with the 
characters of the leading men in France, 
that it is neceſſary to ſay ſomething rela- 
tive to their original ſituations, principles 
and conduct, to prove that the convulſions 
in that country have not taken place ſo 
much from the mental degradation of men, 
formerly good, but from the ſudden eleva- 
tion of men, formerly bad. In proceed- 
ing to give the reader a brief account of 
- = me 


n 

the moſt notorious perſons at the head of 
affairs at this moment, and who were the 
chief inſtigators of the horrid cruelties, 
that would have diſgraced men capable of 
being diſgraced; 2 1 how not the ſmalleſt 
intention of attaching any degree of ſtig- 
ma to poverty or obſcurity of birth. It is 
well known that, in this country, many 
have been raiſed from the loweſt ſitua- 
ations to the higheſt offices in the ſtate ; 
but they have, in general, experienced 
ſuch preferment, as the reward of ſuperior 
talents, induſtry, honour, or integrity, in 
which caſe, their obſcure birth, and origi- 
nal rank, far from being derogatory to their 
characters, become the ſureſt proofs of 
their merit and title to the diſtinctions they 
have obtained. But, when we ſee men, 
without any previous induſtry, or thought 
of advancement, - without any honour- 
able recommendation whatever, thrown 
up on a ſudden from their obſcurity, as it 
were, by a political earthquake, involv- 
ing ſuperiority in its abyſs, and turning the 
whole * of genius bottom upwards ; 
when 


( 428 ) 
when we ſee ſuch men arrogantly aſſum- 
ing dignity and power, and pretending ef- 
_ ficience to regulate a mighty empire, break- 
ing and forming conſtitutions at their will, 
diſdaining the beauty of true greatneſs, and 
endeavouring to conceal their deformities, 
by reducing millions to their own level, — 
juſtice, ſurely, may revert to their origin 
for proofs of their incapacity, and the im- 
propriety of their elevation. The indiſ- 
criminating world too frequently judge 
of perſons from the robes that cover them: 

ö they transfer their admiration of power 5 
to the man in office, and think him ne- 
ceſſarily great, becauſe his ſtation is ex- 
alted. The wiſe conſider fituations,—re- 
flect on the obligations annexed to them. 

and judge of the employed from his com- 
petency or incompetency to fulfil his re- 
quired duties. It is to afford a clue to a 
diſcovery of this nature, that I am induced 
to inſert ſome ſhort obſervations on the 

hiſtory of a few of the leading men in 
France, who have already ſignalized them- 
ſelyes in the Jacobins and the Legiſlative 
5 . 
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Aſſembly; and who, at this moment, form 
a part of what is called a National Conven- 
tion, deputed to frame a conſtitution, for 
the government of five and twenty millions 
of men. 


M. Petion was originally a ben ging 
attorney: by the aſſiſtance of the revolu- 
tion, he contrived to get returned for 
Chartres to the firſt N 1 Aſſembly, by 
the influence of the clergy, whom he has 
ſince ſo gratefully perſecuted, and whom 
he then fo effectually deceived by his hy- 
pocriſy. He was afterwards made mayor 
of Paris, and ſince profident of the Con- 


VEN tion. 


M. We (ſuppoſed to be the 
nephew of Damiens), was a poor orphan 
at Arras: he was after wards clerk to an 
obſcure attorney, when he was returned a 
member of the firſt National Aſſembly: 
he was obliged to beg a coat for the occa- 

ſion; but ligs now every appearance of a 


n. fortune. _ 


t 


M. Briſſot was, a few years ſince, well 
known to ſome of the police officers of 


this country, as a pickpocket ; but, upon 


their endeavouring to obtain a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with him, he withdrew 


to France, where his talents have been 


much more favourably, though, perhaps, 


not ſo juſtly rewarded as they would have 


been, had he remained much longer in 


England. 


M. Merlin was an under uſher to a 
ſchool : he was on the point of being mar- 


ried ; but having received the lady's for- 
tune the day before that appointed for the 


wedding, he contented himſelf with the 


money, and ran away. But, being after- 
wards reduced, he broke open a lady's bu- 


reau, and ſtole the pecuniary contents: he 


then borrowed a horſe, returned to France, 


and became a member of the National 
Aſſembly. 


M. Chabot was the ſon of a baker: he 


ran away with his uncle's wife, which OC- 


caſioned | 


„ 
caſioned the death of his uncle and bene- 
factor.—He afterwards debauched her 
daughter ; but again changing his mind, he 
perſuaded a third lady to rob her huſband, 
and run off with him; for which, he was 
ſome time in priſon ; but, having procur- 


ed his releaſe, he was returned a member 
of the National Legiſlative Aſſembly. 


M. Condorcet, having been ſuſpected 
of ariſtocracy, and, conſequently, for a 
long-time refuſed admittance to the Jaco- 
bin Seesen to remove all the ſuſpicions 
of the leading members, and procure their 
favour, he performed a work of ſupere- 
rogation with reſpect to the equality. of 
rights, and extended it even to a partition 
of the privileges of a huſband; by which 
means he ſucceſsfully qualified himſelf for 
a Jacobin, and procured ſufficient intereſt 
to be afterwards elected a member of the 
. Convention. 


M. Rouelle, ſome years ago, kept a 
ſmall cating-houſe 1 in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, 
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don, which, having been under the ne- 
ceſſity of quitting, he caught the golden, 
glorious opportunity afforded by the reign 
of anarchy, of retiring to his native coun- 
try, where he has been exalted to the 
honour of being deputed a member of the 
National Tlavention. | | 


M. Danton was the ſon of a butcher : 
he procured the protection of the late Prin- 
ceſs de Lamballe, by marrying a relation 
of the maid of her femme de chambre. 
By the intereſt of the princeſs, he was ap- 
pointed a farrier to the Count d'Artois' 


ſtud : he practiſed, alſo, as a doctor; but 
was fo unſucceſsful, that the Count con- 


ſtantly threatened any of his ſervants who 
diſpleaſed him, with the attendance of 
Danton. He had, before the King's ac. 
ceptance of . the Conſtitution, been decrete 
de priſe de corps, but eſcaped in the general 
amneſty, He was one of the principal in- 


ſtigators of the horrid maſſacre committed 


on his former benefactreſs, and 1s now 


The 
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The gentleman who now calls himſelf | 
Marat, thought proper to adopt that name 
after having been engaged and diſcovered 
in forging the Billets d'Eſcompte, and 
taken ts ge from his purſuers in England, 
where he afterwards taught the F cls | 
language; — he alſo took advantage of the 
abolition of laws in France to return to 
his own country in ſafety, where he has, 
however, ſince, been nine times decrete de 
priſe de corps ;—but his efforts in the cauſe 
of patriotiſm have at laſt been rewarded by 
a ſeat in the National Convention. 


M. Carra was, in his youth, condemned. 
to the gallows for breaking open a ſhop, 
and ſtealing from it money and goods; his 
ſentence was afterwards exchanged for 
two years impriſonment, and a ſubſequent 
and perpetual baniſhment : during his ex- 
ile, he ſtole a gold watch, and being con- 
victed of the theft, he contrived to make 
a ſudden change in his reſidence. On his 
return to Paris, after the Revolution, his 


talents. were ſufficiently acknowledged to 
F f = ſecure 
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ſecure him a ſcat in the Jacobin Club, 
from which, he has fince been advanced 
to a more conſpicuous poſt in the N ational 
Convention. WE 


M. Gorſas formerly kept a little day- 
ſchool ; but, having murdered his father, 
he was condemned to expire on the wheel : 
this ſentence was, however, afterwards 
mitigated, and he was ſent to the gallies 
for life. He contrived, a few years ago, to 
get free, and return to Paris : he was 
firſt admitted to the Jacobins; and, ſe- 
condly, was made a member of the Con- 


| vention. 


© Such are the characters of the leading 
and moſt conſpicuous men in the French 
National Convention, called together for 
the purpoſe of framing a conſtitution and 
code of laws, for the government of a great 
1 F 


When the crimes and principles of theſe 
repreſentatives, almoſt univerſally known 
- Mm. 
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in France, are confillered; —and when it is 
allowed, as it ſurely muſt be, that no men 
of ſenſe, reaſon, or integrity would elect 
ſuch members, a ſtrong preſumption may 
be drawn, that the principal power of elec- 
tion fell to the lot of the Jacobins, and 
their adherents ; for, although every one 
at a certain age was allowed the privilege 
of voting, yet, ſo great was the fear of 
the mob, that no one dared to oppoſe or 
refuſe their ſuffrages, to any they thought 
Proper to nominate. | 


Wien, alſo, it is en that con- 
vulſions and inſurrections in an empire af- 
ford ſo good an opportunity to the moſt 
abandoned profligates, of elevating them- 
ſelves ſo high above their proper ſphere,— 
when a Gorſas, a Carra, and a Briſſot 
have, by ſuch convulſions, found means to 
riſe from the moſt infamous ſituations, to 
which they were condemned for infrac- 
tions of the law, and become legiſlators, 
it is not to be wondered at, fince the beſt 
of countries may produce the worſt of 
F Ff 2 . men, 
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men, that, even in Great Britain, there 


ſhould be found perſons, and even natives, 
who would willingly ſtrike a dagger at the 
heart of the conſtitution, that, in the.ge- 
neral confuſion, they might be thrown up 
from their obſcurity, and, for a few mo- 
ments of a diſhonoured life, be borne on 


the ſurface of ſedition and rebellion. Bur 


to ſuch men it ſhould be obſerved, that 
although in the convulſions of the ocean 
the natural gravitation of particles .may 


for a ſhort time ceaſe, and denſity, torn up 


from its abyſs, may be hurried into the 
chaos of confounded matter, yet, when 


the tempeſt has ſubſided, original prepon- 


dency muſt again enſue, and the heavier 


particles muſt deſcend to their former li- 


mits, from which, nothing but extraor- 


dinary commotions could have raiſed them. 


As in the natural, ſo is it in the politi- 
gal world ;—ſtates' are ſubject to frequent 


ſtorms, when the minds of men, agitated 
by violent paſſions, ſwell up, deſtroy the 


ſu my of reaſon, and, in the anarchy | 
of 


t uw 4 


of confuſed and contending ideas, often 
imbibe ſentiments inappropriate and preju- 
dicial to their natural temper. It is in this 
hurried ſtate of oppoſite ſenſations, that 
men are frequently called upon to appoint 

a ruler or repreſentative ; their diſerimi- 
nating feelings are loſt in the tempeſtuous 
ſituation of chal minds ; the moſt noto- 
rious object ſtrikes them as the moſt de- 
' ſerving; and, conſequently, their careleſs 
choice generally falls upon the very perſon . N | 
who has, by diſturbing their ſenſes, pre» = 
vented their chooſing ee | = 


It is by putting the Weh men into 
this ſtate of fermentation, by baniſhing 
their reaſon, and poiſoning or concealing 
the true ſources of information, that ambi- 
tious and artful profligates endeavour to 
effect their deſigns. Thoſe perſons, who 
(profiting by the mildneſs and indulgence 
of our laws, by the free principles of 
which, and the liberty they allow, they ,n \ 
are permitted publicly to utter and propa- 
gate their ſentiments with impunity) dare 
f 3 — 1 
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„ 
to pretend that they are the advocates for 
the true rights of man, and attempt to ex- 


- cite inſurrection in this country, under the 


pretence that we are not free, muſt at once 
be condemned in the eyes of every ſenſible 
and worthy man. If their principles were 


honourable, —if they really wiſhed to ſerve 


and inſtruct the people of this iſland, and 
make them happier (if poſſible) than they 
are at preſent, they would enter into a full 

diſcuſſion of our government and conſtitu- 
tion, neither of which need ſhrink from 


ſtrict and ſevere inveſtigation ; they would 
point out the defects of each: but they 
would tell the people, at the ſame time, 
that no government or conſtitution can be 


perfect; they would add, alſo, the cauſes 
of this neceſſary imperfection, the imper- 
fection of humanity. They would then 
counterbalance the defects with the advan- 
tages with the bleſſings afforded us by 
our conſtitution, and ſhew how little we 
want, but how much we have: they 
would dwell upon the good things we al- 
ready poſſeſs, and urge the improbability, 
| 1 FNiñI ik 
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if not the impoſſibility, of procuring bet- 
ter. They would not addreſs the wander- 
ing ideas, but the determined judgment of 
the people : they would not preſent a daz- 
zling and fleeting meteor to their imagina- 
tion, but a ſolid and ſteady light unto their 
_ reaſon : they would not ranſack theory to 
obtain a fictitious power of telling them what 
they have not, but adduce practice to aſk 
them what they could have more. Such 
would be the conduct of honourable men; 
—but ſuch a conduct would ſerve only to 
increaſe the content of the people, and 
the conſciouſneſs of their happineſs under 
their preſent government: it would cauſe 
no confuſion, —no inſurrection, no re- 
bellion, — no maſſacres, — no plunder,.— 
no partition of ſpoils; the people would 
remain in a tranquil ſtate of honourable 
allegiance, receiving and enjoying the 
bleſſings of a free and glorious govern- 
ment, and paying the debt of gratitude 
for the protection of their liberty, their 
property and life, Merit would continue 
to be the excluſive means of preferment; 
rf 4 op 
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ſuperior talents would be ſuperiorily re- 
warded, and honour and honeſty would 
remain the acknowledged fundamentals of 
public and private virtue. Such a proſ- 
pect, however, would not be conciliatory 
with the wiſhes of Englith Jacobins; their 
deſperate fortunes require more deſperate 
| reſources ; their intereſts are at variance 
With peace and good government, from 
either of which they would have nothing 
to hope: it is on a convulſion in the em- 
pire that they build for advancement, — 
when the laws may be violated, liberty 
overthrown, property plundered without 
| redreſs, and when the dagger of the aſſaſ- 
ſin, or the ſword of the murderer, may be 
died with impunity in Britiſh blood. Such 
evils, it is to be hoped, though ſo induſtri- 
ouſly promoted, for the worſt of purpoſes, 
will never be the portion of this country. 
We have not yet deſerted our Creator, — 
and he will not deſert us. We acknow- 
ledge a ſupreme Being, and obey his laws, 
we worſhip him in his ſanctuaries, and 
preſerve bis temples from ſacrilege and vi- 
| olation;— 
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olation; - in the cottage and on the throne; 


he is, with equal humility, adored and 


glorified ; his miniſters are reſpected and 
reverenced, and ſubject to no perſecution. 


Immediately after the proceedings of 


the 10th of Auguſt, and the deſtruction of 
the conſtitution, the government of France 


became divided and ſub- divided into nu- 


merous ſelf- created communities. The 
National Aſſembly preſerved their ſitua- 
tion, but had no other power than that of 


” paſſing the decrees which were brought to 


them, already reſolved on by other ſoci- 
eties. The proviſional commiſſaries, or 
repreſentatives of the commons, formed a 
moſt deſpotic tribunal : by their orders, 
every one ſuſpected of ariſtocracy was pri- 
vately arreſted and thrown in priſon.— 


Numbers were taken from their beds, du- 


ring ſeveral following nights, and ſecretly 
conveyed to the different dungeons, there 
to remain, until the mob could be rouſed 
to another and more general maſlacre. — 


The barriers were kept ſtrictly guarded, 


that 
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that no one might eſcape, until the let- 
tres de cachet, e by this newly form- 
ed power, ſhould be effectually enforced, 
and the ſuſpected perſons ſurrendered to 
the numerous baſtiles ſtill exiſting, to 
immediate execution from the rabble. It 
would be impoſſible to enumerate the 
many murders that continued, for a 
long time, to be committed. It may not, 
1 be unneceſſary to obſerve, that 
the Jacobins took the moſt effectual me- 
thods of removing every poſſibility of 
contradiction to the reports they intended 
to circulate, reſpecting the treachery of the 
Swiſs, — the correſpondence of the King 
with the combined powers, —and the 
forged letters which the people were to 
ſuppoſe were original and found in the 
palace, by murdering every one who might 
have been able to in any light on thoſe 
dark tranſactions. 


When the proprietors of particular Gs 
or apartments were no longer in exiſt- 


ence, and, of courſe, no longer capable of. . 
deny- 
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Sins any charges that might be brought 
againſt them, numerous letters were laid | 
on the table of the Aſſembly, ſaid to have 
been found in the pockets or ſecretaries of 
the deceaſed. To all reaſoning men it ap- 
peared, that every one formerly connected 
with the court was purpoſely murdered, 
for the fake of a pretended. diſcovery of 
treaſonable letters. Some of the notes, 
| memorandums and bills, which were ſent 
to the Aſſembly, as papers found in the 
bureau of M. la Porte, the ſteward of the 
civil liſt, were too decidedly explanatory 


5 | to have been the production of a perſon 


engaged in a tranſaction, on the conceal- 
ment of which his life depended. In this, 
as in many other circumſtances, the vil- 
lany of the Jacobins, by endeavouring to 
prove too much, revealed itſelf. Men 
may ſuffer themſelves to be deceived, ſo 
long as the aſſertions that are intended to 
deceive them are confined to the limits of 
probability: but when aſſertions, for ſimi- 
lar effects, are once diſcovered to exceed 
the 1 bounds of credulity, the 
| | mind, 
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hid; revolting againſt the perſidious de- 
ſign, is cited. to a ſpirit of indignation, 


and does not content itſelf with refuſing 
credit to the improbable, but caſts a retro- 
ſpective doubt over every circumſtance it 


formerly believed to be true. 


The ſame 8 may be applied 
to the letters, ſuppoſed to have been found 
in the King's apartments: but, independ- 
ent of the ſtyle and language in which 
thoſe letters were ly written, there 
are three ſtrong improbabilities that muſt 
be removed, bofereh it can be believed that 


they were not t forged. 


In the firſt n is nora be- 
lieved, by the beſt informed perſons (ex- 
cepting thoſe immediately concerned) that 


the King, ſince his acceptance of the con- 


ſtitution, never held any private correſ- 
pondence with the Princes, or any othes 
Emigrants*. | 


have been aſſured, by the he authority, that ſince 


| the King's acceptance of the conſtitution, he has decidedly 


refu 24g 
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Ju the next place, it i is alas certain, 
that, if the King had held ſuch a correſ- 
pondence, he would not have preſerved 
the letters that compoſed it, eſpecially af- 
ter the 2oth of June, when every day and 
hour threatened the ſecurity of them; and 
when he muſt have known, that, if the 
people once obtained poſſeſſion of them, 
his deſtruction would be no longer doubt- 
ful. | | 


In the third place, —had he held ſuch a 
correſpondence, and had he preſerved the 
letters, it is very improbable, that, on the 
10th of Auguſt, he would not have de- 
ſtroyed them, when he left his palace, and : 
its contents, at the mercy of the rabble. 


1f 


refuſed to hold, and has never held, any private correl- 
pondence, directly or indirectly, with the Princes, except- 
ing one, the following inſtance :—The Princes once ap- 
plied to him for a ſupply of money, which the King re- 
fuſed; obſerving, that having thought proper to accept the 
_ conſtitution, and ſworn to defend it, he would never be 
guilty of any thing with which his conſcience might re- 
proach him, but would apply the money allowed him by 
the conſtitution, to the ſupport of i it, 
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If we add to the above conſiderations, 
the murder of all thoſe who would have 
been on the ſpot to have invalidated the 
pretended diſcovery, the ſpace of time that 
had elapſed after the 1oth, before the let- 
ters* were produced, and the characters of 


perſons principally concerned in their be- 
ing produced, it may, without any dan- 


ger of oppoſing truth, be believed, _ 


| they were all forged. 


e ntely after the roth, immenſe 
numbers of people applied for paſſports, 


which were not, for ſome time, on any 
account, to be obtained, except by partt- 
cular and well known indrviduals.—At 


laſt, the prohibition of egreſs occaſioned 
ſo much inconvenience, that the Aſſembly 
paſſed a decree that paſſports ſhould be 
given, under certain reſtrictions. The 
repreſentatives of the commons had not, 

how- 


4 Ihe greater part of them were not brought to the 
Aſſembly until fix, ſeven, eight, or more after the 
pillage of the palace, 


n 
however, yet completed their denuncia- 
tions and proſcriptions: they, therefore, 
ſent a deputation to the Aſſembly, de- 


manding a decree, that no paſſports ſhould 


yet be granted, except to thoſe concerned 
in the proviſionment of the capital. The 


Aſſembly conformed to their demand, and 


continued for ſeveral days, alternately, al- 


lowing and prohibiting the diſtribution of 


paſſports. A French gentleman having 
applied perſonally to M. Petion for a paſſ- 
port, on the 14th, the latter refuſed it, 
adding, that in twice twenty-four hours, 
they would be given to every one; but 
that, in the mean time, it' was neceflary 


that all egreſs ſhould be prevented, as there 


were ill ſome ſuſpected perſons who were 
n t ſecured. 


It was at firſt neceſſary that all French- 
men ſhould bring with them, to the Mairie, 
a teſtimonial of . being good citizens, 


from the ſection in which "they had re- 
ſided. About fifteen hundred were, one 


morning, crowding round the Mairie to 


„ — have 


ne; 
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have their teſtimonials examined, and paſſ- 
ports granted. As many as could be con- 


veniently introduced at a time, men and 
women, had been admitted into the coun- 


cil-hall, where ſeveral of the magiſtrates - 
were fitting to tranſact buſineſs. While 
the des were examining teſtimo- 


nials, and granting paſſports, a party of 


federates brought a poor man before them, 
whom they accuſed of having ſtolen 
ſomething in the palace on the 1oth:— 
the federates obſerved, that they did not 
chooſe to execute him themſelves, but had 
brought him there to receive the ſen- 
tence of the law : they added, that they 
had found nothing on him, but had caught 


him in the act of ſtealing. The man pro- 


teſted his innocence ;—a magiſtrate exam 
ined, acquitted him, and requeſted the 


federates to releaſe him. The federates 
replied to the magiſtrate, that his acquitting 


the man did not ſignify a farthing, for 


. they had ſeen him ſteal; and if he did not 


think proper to order him to be executed, 


they Would cut off his 188 immediately 


them- 


3 * 


thiinſdves. The poor man begged for 
his life, the magiſtrates reaſoned with 
them in vain one of them having pro- 
cured a ſcythe, they took it from its han- 
dle, and havin g laid the man on the ground, 
and confined him, in the preſence of the 
magiſtrates, and a great number of terri- 
fied ſpectators, they ſawed off his head, 


laughing at, and enjoying the excruciating 


torments of the victim, and the feelings of 
thoſe around them. 


= The bins ac by this cruel action 
will be greatly heightened, when it is 


conſider ed, that there e Was no authority OT Fj: 


force in Paris, that dared attempt to pre- 
vent or puniſh the authors of it: they re- 


tired perfectly unmoleſted from the ſcene 


of their barbarity. 


While I am opti on the Kabject of 


paſſports, it may not ebe improper or foreign 


to the nature of my taſk, to introduce a 


few anecdotes relative to them. 
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The paſſports that had been printed be- 
fore the ſuſpenſion of the King were ſtill 
_ - diſtributed : before the ſecretary delivered 

any one to the perſon. applying for it, he 

- croſſed out the crown, on the upper part 
of the ſheet, with his pen, and eraſed 
the words, ** La Nation, la Loi, et le Roi,” 
and ſubſtituted in their ſtead, © La Li- 
&« Bert et PEgalite.” The paſſport was 
afterwards to be ſigned by M. Petion, be- 
fore it could be Jonined valid. It was ne- 
ceſſary, alſo, to have it examined and 
ſigned by a committee, appointed for that 
purpoſe near the barriers in Paris, and by 
the municipal officers at the principal 
towns through which the bearer might 
paſs, and to have the words Seen to 5 
, written on it. 

The en of the officers ap- 
pointed, in the different towns, to examine 
and ſign paſſports, which is, by no means, 
an unimportant buſineſs, may be eſtima- 
ted by the following anecdotes ;— 


A_gen- 
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'A nn entering one e of the prin- 
cipal towns in France, was aſked for his 
- paſſport ; he, accordingly, delivered it to 
the officer, who held it for ſome time the 
wrong ſide upwards, and having pretend- 

ed to read it, returned it to the bearer, 
obſerving, that it was a good one. 


Another 3 travelling from 
Geneva to Paris, was, in like manner, 
requeſted to ſhew his paſſport : the offi - 
cer having taken it, and with ſeveral others 
looked over and about it for ſome time, the 
gentleman ſhewed ſome impatience, as it 
rained very much, to. have it returned : 
the officer having conſulted with his com- 
panions a few moments, and examined the 
paper completely, obſerved, that it was ne- 
ceſſary that the words ** ſeen to paſs,” 
ſhould be written on it, and that it ſhould 
be ſigned by one of them. The gentleman 
EZ e that they would be expeditious, 
and do what was proper with it; the of- 
ficer, ſhewing ſome confuſion, replied, that 
he could not write, but if Monſieur would 

„„ „ fe be 
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„ 
be kind enough to alight, and write ** vn 
paſſer” for him, and ſign his (the officer's) 
name, that would anſwer the purpoſe; and 


he ſhould be much obliged to him. The 


gentleman, accordingly, alighted, and hav- 
ing properly endorſed his paſſport, releaſ- 


ed the officer from his dilemma, and pro» 


ceeded on his journey.“ 


When the numerous and extenſive pri ; 
ſons f were completely filled with ſuſpect- 


ed perſons of all ranks, the mob ſhewed 
_ themſelves extremely impatient to have 


them immediately tried : but ſome diffi- 
culty having prevented the appointment 


The French word for & ſeen,” was written three dif- 
ferent ways on my paſſport, and neither of them right: 
the gentleman who ſigned it in Paris, after much heſita· 
tion and * wrote! vον. 


4+ The Palais 3 and Grin 4 other large hotels, 
were converted into priſons on this barbarous. occafion. 
'The eſtabliſhed ones, though large and numerous, not. 
being ſufficiently capacious to contain the immenſe num 
bers that were continually arreſted. | | 


of 
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of a proper and effectual tribunal for that 
purpoſe, a delay took place, which irritated 


the ſovereign to ſo great a degree, that they 


ſent, one day, a deputation to the Aﬀem- 


bly, the orator of which delivered their 
ſentiments at the bar, in the following 
words: — Rn 


£00 Tonight the tocfin hall fund, — 


&« the general ſhall beat, —and the people ; 


„ will vis up once more to do themſelves 

86 juſtice. Why are not the Swiſs and the 
©. other traitors judged ? Muſt the people 
« for ever remind you of your duty? 
Perform it, or this night we will re- 
0 venge ourſelves,” 


The alarmed Aſſembly immediately in- 


formed their petitioners, that a tribunal 
ſhould be inſtituted without delay, and in- 


treated them to preſerve the calm pride of 
ſovereign majeſty, | 


This Jopitation was a hienat to the re- 


prefentatives of the commons for offering 
G83 the 
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| their propoſed plan for the or mani of 


a tribunal, which might be found in every 
reſpe& adequate to the accompliſhment of 
their deſigns. They remarked, therefore, 
to the Aſſembly, that it was neceſſary that 
the tribunal to be formed ſhould be ſo - 
organiſed, as to be efficient to judge all 


thoſe who might be ſuſpected of a with to 
| co-operate in a civil War. 


They 3 that forty- eight juries of 


accuſation ſhould be taken Com, the forty- 


eight ſections of Paris, and that as many 
ſhould be ſelected among the federates: 
from the departments ana A an equal 
number ſhould be taken to form the jury. 


of judgment ;—that this h1gh court ſhould 


be preſided over by four grand judges 


| taken from the National Aſſembly ; and | 


that two grand procurators, alſo from the 


Aſſembly, ſhould be added to it, 


Had not the execution of the unfortu- 
nate priſoners preceding their trial, a doubt 
can · 


„ 
cannot exiſt of the judgment that would 
have been paſſed upon them. 


M. "7 Fayette; having heard of the pro- 
ceedings on the toth, and viewing the ſuſ- 
Neuen of the King in its true Vahs—a 
the work of a lawleſs faction, — cauſed the 
commiſſaries ſent to enlighten the army 
on that ſubject, to be arreſted at Sedan. A 
great part of his army had declared that 
they would no longer fight for factions, 
and avowed themſelves the advocates of the 
King, and the conſtitution, as accepted 
by him: but ſeveral "battalions revolted 
from their allegiance, and declared for the 
N ational gon, 


The Aſſembly being <a of "wi 
La Fayette had done, M. Laſource propo- 
ſed, that a decree of accuſation ſhould be 
paſſed againſt him': but M. Chabot ob- 
ſerved, that La F. ayette would laugh at 
that meaſure in the midſt of his army, and 
demanded that the Aſſembly ſhould pub- 

liſh the popular martial law againſt this 


&g4 . per- 
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perfidious general, and that every one 
ſhould be ordered to fire at him as at a mad 
dog. Let us make uſe,” added he, 
„ revolutionary meaſures againſt a coun- 
«6 ter-revolutioniſt.”* 


„ Let his relations, his wife and chil- 
„ dren, who are at Havre, vs ſecured as 
oY: hoſtages.” 


ably decreed, after 2 ſhortdiſe 
cuſſion, that the ci devant general La 
Fayette is put in a ſtate of accuſation. 


& That, in caſe he ſhould refuſe to 
ſubmit to the decree, all citizens are or- 
dered to ſecure his * by ory 8 
means. 


4 All the public authorities, and all ci- 
tizens, are forbidden to give him any aſ- 
ſiſtance, under the 8 of being con- 
ſidered as his accomplices,” | 


( 47 ) 


La Fayette, hearing of the above decree, 
left his army, in company with the prin- 


cipal officers, with an intention of ſeeking 
an aſylum in a country, whoſe govern- 
ment was not in an actual ſtate of hoſtility 


againſt France, They were, however, 


| taken priſoners, and confined by the enemy. 


On the 19th of Auguſt, the Aſſembly 


were informed, that the adminiſtrators of 
the department du Var, ſitting at Toulon, 
had taken very vigorous meaſures ; that 
they had tranſported all the refrafory 


_ prieſts; that they had broken open all ſuſ- 


powicious letters, and burnt, by the hands of 


the executioner, all the ariſtocratic jour- | 


nals. The Aſſembly having very loudly 

| applauded the ſalutary precautions taken 

by this department, M, Cambon roſe up, 
and obſerved— 


2 You applaud, gentlemen, very warm- 
„ly, the tranſportation of the refractory 
„ prieſts, and yet there is no law to au- 
6 thorize it: make, therefore, a general 
| | „lav 
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* law for all the departments: decree, 
e that all the eccleſiaſtics, who have ne- 
66 ver taken the oath, and they who, hav- 
„ing taken it, have ſince retracted it, ſhall 
„be tranſported.” 


The Aſſembly, in a moment, adopted 
the propoſition of M. Cambon, amidſt the 
loudeſt applauſe ; and, without the leaſt 


deliberation, led the cruel and horrid 
decree. 


Thus, at the commencement of the 
pretended reſtoration of liberty, were theſe 
unfortunate and perſecuted men, after hav- 


ing been robbed and plundered of their 


poſſeſſions, and delivered over to the viru- 
lence and inſults of a lawleſs rabble, exiled 


from their country, for having refuſed to 


ſacrifice the dictates of their conſcience, in 


their attachment to their law ful ſovereign, 
or the ſervice and worſhip of their maker. 


Another dreadful. Sem nor Lan to 
hover over Paris ;—the deſpotiſin of the 
com- 


1 
commiſſaries of the commons had excited 
the jealouſy of the other authorities, and 
the National Aſſembly hegan to ſhew ſigns 
of a revolt againſt their arrogated influ- 
ence. The commiſſaries endeavoured aſ- 
ſiduouſly to prolong their proviſional pow- 
er, until the meeting of the Convention. 
The Jacobins began to wage war with 
_ each other, —ſome having demanded the 
immediate execution of the King and 
Queen, and others inſiſting upon their ſtill 
being kept as hoſtages, reſponſible for the 
invaſions of the combined armies. Petion 
Was gradually loſing a popularity, which 
Robertſpierre was courting, by continually 
and furiouſly inſiſting on the trial of the 
numerous priſoners ſuſpected of ariſtocra- 
cy, and thoſe confined for their proceed- 
ings on the 1oth of Auguſt. It muſt not 
be ſuppoſed, however, that Petion was ac- 
tually become leſs deſerving of the favour 
of the patriots than he had before been: 
but he was fly and deſigning, and medita- 
ted and encouraged in /ecret the plans of 
Future maſſacre ; and, conſequently, being 
„„ a leſs 
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2 leſs notorious agent of villany than many 
others, the populace began to imagine that 
he was endeavouring to defert them, and 
transferred the . of their adoration to 
more open and bold adventurers. Robert- 
ſpierre, on the contrary, having, ſince the 
10th of Auguſt, daringly ſtood forward as 
the advocate of deſperate murder, they 
agreed to enliſt themſelves under his ban- 
ners. Frivolous, deſignedly frivolous ex- 
cuſes were made for delaying the much- 
talked-of trials; and Robertſpierre was con- 
trivedly oppoſed, for the purpoſe of aggra- 
vating the impatience of the multitude, 
and urging them to involve in one indiſ- 
criminate ** general maſſacre, all thoſe, 
who, from a a in the arguments 
of their guilt, might eſcape from the ſen- 
tence of a tribunal, not too notoriouſly 5 
partial. Thus, by the molt intricate vil- 
lany, the Jacobins endeavoured to excul- 
pate themſelves from the guilt of tranſac- 
tions, undoubtedly the conſequences of 
their own contrivances, and aſcribed them 


to the ſudden and irrefiſtible fury of a mob, 
im- 
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( . 
impatient of the delay of a trial, which 
N e prorogued. Ep 


The rapid advance of the Duke of 
Brunſwick, and the ſummons which he 
had ſent to the garriſon of Verdun, gave 
the laſt and moſt effective inſtigation to a 
general inſurrection. | 


The news of the Duke having beſieged 
that town, and the improbability of its be- 
ing able long to ſuſtain the fiege, excited 
the greateſt conſternation in Paris. The 
municipality, with the intent of ſtimula- 
ting the minds of the people to ſome · effi- 
cient my EY the OO re- 
ſolutions :— 


The barriers ſhall immediately be ſtrictly 
. and no e ſhall be n 
All hoes, ft for the ſervice of thoſe 


who are to go to the frontiers, ſhall be in- 
e ſeized. 


All 
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All citizens ſhall hold themſelves in rea- 
dineſs to march at a moment's warning. 


Citizens, who, on account of their age 


and infirmities, are not able inſtantly to 


march, ſhall depoſit their arms at. the ſec- 
tions, to be given to ſuch citizens as can- 
not arm themſelves, and who may be de- 


firous to march to the frontiers. 


All ſuſpected perſons, and they Who are 
ſo cowardly as to refuſe to march, ſhall be 
inſtantly diſarmed. | 


Twenty-four commiſſioners ſhall im- 
mediately proceed to the armies, to an- 


nounce to them theſe reſolutions, and to 
the neighbouring departments, to invite 


the citizens to join their brethren at Pa- 


ris, to march in a body to meet the enemy. 


The military committee ſhall fit perma- 
nently : they ſhall meet in the commons 


\houle, in the hall ci-devant de la Reine. 


The 
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The alarm guns ſhall be immediately 
fired, and the general ſhall be beat in all 
the ſections, to announce to the citizens 
5 the dan yes of their country. 


The N e Aſſembly, md the provi- 


ſional executive powers, ſhall be informed 
of theſe decrees, _ 


The members of the general council 
ſhall immediately repair to their reſpective 
ſections, announce there the diſpoſitions to 
be made by the preſent decrees, and paint 
with energy to all their fellow citizens, 

the imminent dangers of their country, 
and the treachety with which they are 

ſurrounded and threatened : they ſhall 
repreſent to them, in the moſt forcible 
manner, that their liberty is in danger, 
and that the French territories are invaded: 
they ſhall, . likewiſe, repreſent to them, 
that the intention of our enemies is to re- 
duce us again to the moſt ignominious ſla- 
very; that we ought, rather than ſubmit ' 
to it, bury ourſelves under the ruins of 
| our 
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our country, and not to give up our towris, 
"till they ſhall have been converted into a 


Deng of aſhes. 


In conſequence of the above reſolutions, 
the tocſin was rung, the general was beat, 
the alarm guns were fired, and the people 
ſoon aſſembled, in very great numbers, in 


the Champ de Mars. The municipal of- 


ficers on horſeback, and in their ſcarfs, 
proclaimed, in every quarter of the town, 
that the country was in danger, and that 


it became all good citizens to fly 1 to its 
| relief. | 


The proclamations of the municipality 
were anſwered, as uſual, by the cries of 


« Vive la Nation! Vive la Liberte! Vive 
S 0 Þ Egalitt ! @ bas les Tyrans 7 The Ja» 


cobins, with Robertſpierre at their head, 
were employed, in different parts of the 


town, in thundering out anathemas againſt 


tho court and the ariſtocrats, and endea- 
vouring to perſuade the people that they 


were betrayed,—that their foreign ene- 


mies 


„ #6..3 

mies were not the moſt to be dreaded,. 
that the furnace of counter- revolution was 
burſting out in Paris, —that, in the mo- 
ment * the brave citizens ſhould be at 
a proper diſtance from the capital, on their 
march to defend the frontier towns, the 
priſons would be opened, and the torrent 
of ariſtocracy would ruſh out, and deluge _ 
the metrop olis, — that the liberty of the 
country was in danger, from its internal 
enemies, - and that the recovery and ſafety 
of their natural rights could not be pur- 
chaſed at too dear a rate. The mob, 
rouſed up to the paroxyſm of deſperation, 
declared, that they would pour down by 
millions on the foreign enemy ; but that 
they would firſt extinguiſh the furnace of 
ariſtocracy in the pins, to its laſt ſpark. - 
They immediately ruſhed to the priſons, 
where the inſermented prieſts, and other 
. ſuſpected perſons, were confined; and hav- 
ing procured a liſt of their names, and an 
account of the nature of the crimes for 


which they were de they mur- 
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unfortunately, were diſcovered by the rab- 


($68. ) 


| dered them, one by one, in the moſt 
ſhocking and brutal manner. 


The National Aſembly, having been 
informed of what was going on, E a de- 


putation of twelve members, to endeavour 
to perſuade the mob to deſiſt: but the fury 


of the multitude was not ſo eaſily to be 
calmed, as it had been excited ;—the maſ- 


facre had been begun, and the cries of pity, 


reaſon and juſtice, were drowned in the 
ſhouts of paſſion, barbarity, and murder- 


_ ous execr ation. N Ot a ſingle perſon ACCU= 


ſed of high treaſon, ariſtocracy) or theft, 


' —not a ſingle prieſt that could be found, 


eſcaped the horrid ſlaughter ; while they 


who had been confined for debt, or trivial 


offences, were ſet at liberty. 


The maſſacre. was extended all over 
Paris ; every prieſt and every perſon, on 
whom the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion fell, every 
one of decent appearance, who was not 
notoriouſly known to be a patriot, who, 


ble, 


. 
ble, were immediately ſlaughtered. An 
aged officer of the King's former body- 
guard, ſome prieſts, and a biſhop, were 
taken up on ſuſpicion, near the palace. 
They were about to be conducted to the 
municipality; but the mob, in their way, 
choſe to take the law into their o-wWn 
hands, and hanged them 2 Ja lanterne. 


Some of the mob went to the priſon de 
la Force, where the ladies of honour, and 
other of the royal attendants, had been 
_ chiefly confined ſince the 1oth of Auguſt. 
Neither ſex nor beauty could have any in- 
fluence over theſe ſavage butchers, — they 
were all murdered with the moſt dreadful 
aggravations of ſlaughter, excepting two 
or three ladies only, whom the commiſ- 
ſioners of the National Aſſembly were 
happy enough to ſave. When the mob 
| firſt came to this priſon, the Princeſs de 
Lamballe kneeled before theſe wretches to 
implore a ſuſpenſion of her fate, for four 
and twenty hours; this was, after ſhe had 
experienced the groſſeſt menaces and in- 
185 1 K 2 ful 
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ſults, at laſt acceded to; and ths left her, 


with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of a return 


at the expiration of that period. But, in 
the mean time, another mob, more feroci- 


ous than the firſt, broke into her apart- 
ments, and after having executed the moſt 
ſhocking inventions of torture their bar- 
barity could ſuggeſt, and mangling her 
with a brutality too dreadful to relate, — 

they cut off her head, fixed it on a pike, 
carried it about in ignominious triumph, 


and delivered her uncovered body to be 


dragged about the ſtreets by ſavages, if 


| poſſible more inhuman than themſelves. * 


The ſame party then ata to the 


Temple, vowing that they would treat the 


ueen in the ſame manner, and have her 
head alſo, to carry it about the ſtreets with 


that of the Princeſs de Lamballe. But com- 
miſſioners from the National Aſſembly 


having been ſent to the Temple, with 


great difficulty perſuaded the mob to de- 


ft from their intentions, telling them, 


that the lives of their magiſtrates were re- 
* 
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ſponſible for the ſafety of the royal fami- 
ly. The mob, however, inſiſted that they 
would not withdraw until the King and 
Queen had witneſſed the ſpectacle they 
had brought to ſhew them. The com- 

miſſioners undertook to inform the King 
and Queen of their wiſhes, Their Ma- 
jeſties preſented themſelves at one of the 
windows of their priſon, and the horrid 
ſpectacle was diſplayed before them, while 
the mob loaded them with the moſt ſhock- 
ing execrations, and aſſured them, that, 
ſome day or other, the ſame would be their 
fate. 


The Princeſs de Lamballe had remark- 
ably long hair: while the wretches were 
decapitating her, they laid the hair aſide, 
and afterwards dipped it in, and eomplete- 
ly moiſtened it with her blood. To make 
the diſmal ſpectacle more horrible, while 
carrying the head on a pike, they pulled 
the clotted hair over her face, and as it 


ceaſed to drop with her own blood, they 
| 1 h 3 moiſ- 


an). 
moiſtened it again, occaſionally, with that 
of others. . 


It would be unneceſſary to enumerate 
all the horrors committed on the 2d of 
September, and the three or four following 
days: the maſſacre continued with una- 
bated fury, until the ſtreets of Paris were 
covered with carcaſes and ſeparated limbs. 
Nor did the females leſs diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves on this occaſion, than on the roth 
of Auguſt: it is a certain, though diſguſt- 
ing truth, that they abſolutely chewed the 
fleſh of the mangled victims; and that it 
was a common practice to dip pieces of 
bread in human blood, and eat them with 
a ravenous delight. _ 
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On the morning of the zd, a number 
of prieſts, having eſcaped the maſſacre on 
the former day, preſented themſelves at 
the barriers to obtain egreſs; they Were 
ſtopped, and a mob being ſoon collected, 
they were every one cut to pieces. 


The | 


a e 
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The dead bodies remained ſo Jang in 
the ſtreets, that the people, having become 
familiar with the ſight, paſſed by or trod on 
them without any partieular emotion.— 
A decent coat, a clean ſhirt, a pair of ſil- 
ver buckles, or a watch, were now con- 
ſidered as certain ſymptoms of ariſtocracy ; 
or rather, to unfold the truth, they were 
conſidered as ſufficient objects of plunder, 
to juſtify the murder of thoſe who wore 
them; and the word ** ariſtocrat,” in the 
mouth of the mob, might now be truly 
defined into the following meaning, — A4 
mam from whom we may get JOG by 
murdering him. 


: I ſhall here cloſe an account of horrors, 
infinitely too ſhocking to be dwelt upon, 
and con:lude my undertaking with a few 
obſervations, which, I hope, will not be 
unacceptable to the reader, 


The circumſtances which I have en- 

deavoured faithfully to deſcribe, have, for 
the worſt of purpoſes, been repreſented by 

Ht h 4 many 
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many to the inhabitants of this country, as 
the excuſable conſequences of the indig- 
nation of a great people, ſtruggling for li- 
| berty, and ſurrounded by foreign enemies 
and domeſtic treachery. The authors of 
this perfidy have baſely attempted to prey 
on the natural generoſity of Britons, and 
their love of freedom, to induce them not 
only to forgive, but to become the advo- 
cates of barbarity. That the French have 
ever been in actual poſſeſſion of liberty, 
even ſince the Revolution of 1789, I be- 
lieve will not be very readily allowed by 
any reaſonable man, for never ſince that 
period has one of the conſtituted authori- 
ties been free in the exerciſe of its lawful 
power. The Revolution was originally 
brought about, not by the united wiſhes 
of the French nation, but by the influence 
of a few ambitious men, who took advan- 
tage of the ſpirit of diſcontent that then 
prevailed, to excite an inſurrection, which 
they had no intentions of directing to the 
general welfare of their country, but to 
their own intereſted and private v. 
5 JE ;;; oe 
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The moſt notorious inſtigator of the re- 
bellion and debaucher of the armies, the 
Duke d' Orleans, endeavoured to lay the 
whole blame of the diſtreſſes to which the 
nation had been gradually brought, and 

principally by the enormous expenſes of 
Louis the Fourteenth, on Louis the Six- 

teenth, not that he might perſuade the na- 

tion to aboliſh royalty, but to change their 
King. In this endeavour, he, however, 
failed. The watch-word of the people, 
inſtead of becoming Vive d' Orleans as the 
Duke expected, ſoon became Vive la Li- 
berte! and inſtead of yielding to the idea 
of changing their Monarch, they ſought 
only to abridge his prerogatives. 


The Conſtituent Aſſembly, having uſurp- 
ed a boundleſs power, endeavoured to con- 
. ciliate the favour of the people, not by ac- 
tually laying down the ground-work of 
liberty, but by ze//ing them they were free; 
not by eſtabliſhing the ſecurity, but by 
_ publiſhing the declaration of rights, as if 


they imagined that every individual in the 
ennie | 
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empire would, unreſtrictedly, be honlour- 
able, becauſe he was told that it was his 
duty to be ſo. A jealouſy exiſted of the 
former power of the Monarch: the Con- 
ſtituent Aſſembly, inſtead of conſidering 
how much power it was neceſſary to allow 
the King, for the ſecurity of the liberty of 
the ſubject, thought only of how much they 
might take away from him, to pleaſe the 
momentary caprices of the people; and, 
conſequently, left it at the will of a few 
ambitious men, to eſtabliſh a tyrannical oli- 
garchy. This was ſoon effected, and in a 
moſt extraordinary manner ;—the oligar- 
chy was not compoſed of men legally: in 
authority, but of men totally unconnected 
with the Legiſlative Body, excepting by 
the {race they had obtained over it. 
Thus France was, for ſome time of her 
pretended liberty, actually governed by a 
ſet of men, on whom ſhe had beſtowed no 
authority whatever, until the oligarchy, 
on account of jealouſies, which ever will 
exiſt in irregular governments, found it 
neceſſary to call to their aſſiſtance the fa- 
vour 
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vour of the mob, on whom they rendered 
themſelves totally dependent, to ſecure 
their ſuperiority over the conſtituted au- 
thorities. The government now became 
a perfect mobocracy, or rather a confuſion 
of intricate dependencies, over which the 
mob were ſupreme. The King was deſ- 
potically governed by the National Aſſem- 
bly, the National Aſſembly by the leaders 
of the Jacobins, and the leaders of the Ja- 
cobins by the mob. This, however, could 
not laſt long; it was neceſſary that one 
authority ſhould be annihilated;--the King, 
being the weakeſt, fell the victim to the 
Ae ng powers. There was no longer 
any eſtabliſhed conſtitution,— the people 
were invited to depute repreſentatives. to 
form a National Convention; and every 
citizen of a certain age, indiſcriminately, 
without regard to ſituation, fortune, or 
character, was allowed the right of vo- 
ting. This, by the ent theoriſts 
of the moment, was conſidered as the 
ſureſt means of procuring an equal repre- 
ſentation: but the contrary was the con- 
ſequence. 
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ſequence. By this equalization of right, 
three-fourths, at leaſt, of the French na- 
tion, were debarred from exerciſing their 
privileges; and the whole power of clection 
was delivered, perhaps and probably de- 
ſignedly, into the hands of the mob, who 
having fixed upon the moſt notorious vio- 

lators of the late conſtitution, and the 
abettors of their murderous proceedings, as 
their favourites, every quiet and reſpecta- 
ble citizen found himſelf obliged either 
to withhold his vote, or ſacrifice his prin- 
ciples and wiſhes to the fear of being in- 
ſulted and aſſaſſinated. The National 
Convention, therefore, ſo far from being 
conſidered as compoſed of the repreſenta- 
tives of the French nation, can only be re- 
carded as a concentration of the ſyco- 
phants of folly, anarchy and ignorance. — 
I am perſuaded, that every honeſt man in 
France would conſider a ſeat in the Na- 
tional Convention, as a ſituation very far . 
from honourable. Independent of the un- 
principled qualifications which muſt have 


rendered him 2 favourite with his elec- 
| tors, 
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tors, each member of the Convention 
muſt be conſcious that he holds his preſent 
ſituation only on the caprice of an ungo- 
vernable rabble, who, in the diſtribution 
of their favours, neither regarded know 
ledge, integrity, nor political merit, - re- 
flecting only on the part he had taken in 
the late events, inſtead of conſidering the 
important work he was about to be called 
upon to perform. In this grand election, 
no reſtriction was made reſpecting the 
characters or property of the future repre- 

ſentatives, - every one was indiſcriminate- 

ly eligible. The conſequence is, that in 
the N ational Convention there is ſcarcely 
a member (excepting the Paxiſian ringlead- 
ers of the late rebellion), whoſe fame is 
not confined to the narrow circle of do- 
meſtic broils. The newly broached doc- 
trine of the rights of man forms the e 
plus ultra of ER political accompliſh- 
ments, and the heterogeneous union of 
liberty and equality, the baſis of their fu- 
ture experi mental vagaries. With ſuch 
ee are . to 1 a combining 
1 
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yllern; to unite, in the bonds of amity and . 
uſeful ſociety, an extenſive nation. 5 


In the Conſtituent Aſſembly there were 
men of enlightened genius, of honour, 
and of talents; but building upon falſe 
foundations, their dazzling ſuperſtructure 
ſoon became a heap of ruins: the French 
have ſince refined on inefficience ; they 
have diſcarded material weakneſs, to build 
on immaterial idea. What the conſequence 
of their preſent labours will be, is hardly 
to be doubted, ſhould they accompliſh | 
their intentions, which, however, is far 
from probable. If they be not interrupted 
in their deſigns by foreign powers, or civil 
diſcord, Yoke of which, notwithſtanding 
their late ſucceſſes, ſeems till and totally 
inevitable) they will form a rope of ſand 
to bind down rebellious ſpirits; they will 
ere& the ſhadow of liberty, and bury the 
| ſubſtance in ignorance and ſuperſtition ; 
and, while endeavouring to raiſe a demo- 
cratic or republican ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, will w__ the ground-work of a fu- 
| | ture 
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ture and deſpotic monarchy; and this, 
ſuppoſing their intentions®pure, and their 
failure of ſucceſs imputable only to their 
obſtinacy and inexperience. But when 
wie view the Convention in another light, 
and conſider the characters of the leading 
members, and the ſteps they have taken 
to procure advancement, we may ſafely 
conclude, that its preſent ſtate of exiſtence 
will not be of long duration: thoſe men 
who have acquired ſufficient power and 
popularity to overturn one conſtitution, 
will ſeldom be contented with ſecondary 
ſituations under another; and when ſeveral 
are ſimilarly inclined, mutual jealouſies, 
hatred and diſcord muſt take place of 
every conſideration for the public good. 
The general tenor of the former conduct 
of the principal members of the Conven- 
tion, proves, that in their endeavours to 
obtain power, they conſulted more their 
oven intereſts than that of their country: 
there is ſcarcely one who is not ambitious 
of obtaining a higher ſituation than that 
which he already holds, though deemed 
N : > 
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the bighed: 3 in the nation. The Conven- 


tion muſt, therefore, ſoon be divided into 


contending factions; and ſhould the popu- 
larity of the oppoſite parties be nearly 
equal, a civil war muſt be the conſe- 
quence ;—ſhould their popularity be une- 
qual, one of them mult yield, and leave 
a wide field open to the ambition of the 
victorious party. The prevailing ſpirit of 
the governors of France is not the love 
of their country, but the love of 3 
ſelves: an union of principle, therefore, 
is impracticable; and experience has ſuf- 
ficiently ſhewn, that, without this union, 
no democratic ſyſtem can exiſt for any 
length of time. The republic of Corinth _ 
was overthrown by the ambition of Diceus 
and his factious party: the Athenian and 
Roman commonwealths owed their de- 
ſtruction to the convulſions occaſioned by 
contending factions; and the French re- 
public will, perhaps, very ſhortly add ano- 
ther proof of the fatal conſequences of ci- 
vil diſſentions: the ſwords of the murder- 


ers are not yet ſheathed, and other maſ- 
ſacres 


() 
ſacres are preparing to deluge again, in 
human blood, the ſtreets of that devoted 
city. | 1 


The reign of Louis the Sixteenth, pre- 
vious to the Revolution, was compoſed of 
a ſeries of indulgencies to his ſubjects, and 
an extenuation of his own prerogatives.— 
Since his acceptance of the conſtitution, 
bis conſtant endeavours have been exerted 
to maintain it, and to procure, as far as 

was in his power, the true liberties of his 
people. The populace, however, were 
taught, by deſigning and ambitious men, 
to believe that he was endeavouring to in- 
vade them. They had no true idea of li- 
berty,—they knew not what it was; and, 
conſequently, were equally incapable of 
judging when, or by whom it was invaded ; 

its abſence and preſence were alike imper- 
ceptible. While Louis was yet on the 
throne, the people were told that their 
liberty was endangered, becauſe the King 
had ſome control over the Legiſlative Body; 
they believed the ſtory, and ſuſpended the 
| „ on * King. 7 
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King. When the King was Aulpetsed, 3 
the people were told that they were free:: 
they again, with equal credulity, believed 
the flattering lie, although the executive 
power had been transferred to perſons, 
whoſe proceedings it was made death to 
interrupt; and although the commiſſaries of 
the ſections had formed themſelves into 
an independent and deſpotic tribunal ,uſurp- 
ing a power, and executing it over the li- 
berties, lives and properties of their fellow 
citizens. The French have till the word 
liberty in their mouths, although the 
whole combined authority of France dares 
not attempt to diflolve this ſelf- erected 
and ſelf-made- -permanent and deſpotic tri- 


bunal, exiſting in the metropolis of the 


empire,—influencing the deliberations of 
the Convention, —and diſorganizing the 
Pfister les of its * . 


It is ant, therefore; that the French 
have no true idea of liberty, ſince they may 
be made flaves while thinking they are 
free. T hey ſee their fellow citizens ar- 
JA reſted, 
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reſted, impriſoned and murdered at the 
will of an arbitrary and uſurped power, and 
conſider ſuch tranſactions as no invaſion of 
public liberty, becauſe they affect not im- 
mediately themſelves. Liberty, to exiſt 
at all, muſt be univerſally exiſtent: the 
unlawful arreſtation and impriſonment of 
a ſingle individual, if ſuffered with impu- 
nity, deſtroy at once the ns of the 
whole community. 


Yet is this ron and unjuſt nation 
invading foreign and neutral territories, 
and endeavouring to excite inſurrections 
in every country in Europe, under the 
fictitious pretence of inſtructing the inha- 
bitants in what they themſelves do not un- 
derſtand, and of giving to others what they 
themſelves do not poſſeſs. They attempt 
to juſtify their own rebellion, by aſſerting 
the rights of nations to chooſe and adopt 
the tem of government moſt congenial 
to their feelings; and, at the ſame time, 
are invading Foreis gn territories, to force 


the inhabitants of them to adopt their own 
1 mis- 
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misſhapen chaos of confuſed and undefined 
excreſcencies of factions. But the inten- 

tions of the French may be better under- 
ſtood from their character than their pro- 
feſſions; — their ſyſtem is deception, — 
their honour is intrigue, their reaſon 
force, —and their rule of conduct the re- 
ſult of varying chances. 


No good and ſolid government can be 
eſtabliſhed without a total dereliction of 
party principles. When new ſyſtems are 
about to be formed, after internal convul- 
ſions, it generally happens, that they who 
have the power of forming them, are in- 
debted for their elevation to the ſucceſs of 
a party, whom they find themſelves ob- 
liged to favour, to the prejudice of the 
community in general. This is one, and a 
principal On why revolutions in go- | 
vernments are frequently attended with 
ſuch inteſtine convulſions and other evils, 
as obſtruct the poſſibility of advantage to 
the reforming generation, and require the 
delaying lapſe of centuries to remedy. It 

| is 
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is very ſeldom, indeed, that Revolutions 
are immediately beneficial. Though im- 
partial tyranny may be ſubverted by them, 
partial tyranny, by far the more dangerous 
of the two, will neceſſarily follow, and lay 
the foundation of new inſurrections. They 
muſt be ſupported by exorbitant expenſes, 
notwithſtanding which, it is impoſſible 
that all the prevailing party ſhould be 

equally rewarded ;—hence new jealouſies 
and diſcontents urging the diſſatisfied to re- 
venge. Every one knows what dreadful 
: conflicts, — what effuſions of blood took 
place, before our excellent conſtitution was 
finally eſtabliſhed on its preſent baſis ; how 
much was to be deſtroyed, —-how much was 
” be obtained after its firſt inſtitution, before 
it could ſettle into a rigid impartiality into 
an indiſcriminate protection of liberties and 
rights. Such, however, it at length be- 
came, and ſuch it ſtill remains; and yet, 

in the midſt of unparalleled advantages, | 
in the midſt of the enjoyment of bleſſings, 
for which other nations are ſtruggling in 
vain, —ſome are to be found diflatisfied.— 


In- 
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Ingratitude cannot be natural to mankind ; 
ignorance cannot be their excuſe ; for the 
ſuperior bleſſings of Engliſhmen are too 
remarkable to be overlooked. We muſt 
dive, therefore, into the receſſes of diſ- 
tracted paſſions, to find a cauſe why men 
ſhould revolt from a government which 
protected them before they could aſk for 
protection, and which {till continues to 
| preſerve to them every thing they hold 
dear, even at the moment that they are 
exclaiming the moſt againſt it,—which af- 
fords them that veryliberty, by the abuſe of 
which, they prove its .almoſt too great 
indulgence, —and of the tenderneſs of 
which, their own conduct and impunity 
afford the moſt ſtriking teſtimony. 


Man is born a debtor, not only to his 
God, but to the government of that ſoci- 
ety to which he is introduced. In his ear- 
lieſt and moſt defenceleſs infancy, the laws 
watch over and prote& him with the fame 
tenderneſs and vigilance, as they watch 
over and protect thoſe in a more advanced 
ſtate 
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ſtate of exiſtence. Even in the womb he 
claims and ſhares the guardianſhip of pa- 
ternal laws. The incapability of com- 
plaining, —the weakneſs of his youth, —his 
ignorance how. to procure redreſs for inju- 
ries, are amply compenſated for, by laws 
that ſpeak for him, that defend him, 
and have force to puniſh. His mind is 
not ſuffered to wander in the labyrinth of 
confuſed ideas, reſpecting the nature of his 
duties or his being, —but is guided under 
the eye of government to the moſt ſimple 
and pure religion, and aſſiſted by paſtors, 
whoſe care he commands before he knows 
how to thank them. When, having been 
thus protected and inſtructed, he arrives at 
manhood, is there no tie of duty, no bond 
of obligation, no debt of gratitude con- 
tracted? Can he caſt the eye of reflection 
cover his former ſituation, — conſider what 
he is, and what he might have been, but 
for the protection of the laws, —and think 
himſelf abſolved from every claim of ſup- 
porting that government which ſupported 
Him when moſt defenceleſs ? Can he ſee 
5 . 1, that, 
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that, during his minority, his property, 
his lawful inheritance, has been preſerved 
to him, and accept it without. one retro- 
| ſpective glance of gratitude to that power 
which preſerved it from the graſp of avarice, 
or ſuperior force? Can any honourable and 
well principled man refuſe to acknowledge 
an obligation ſo neceſſarily contracted? 
Surely no. And what is the demand, in 
return for theſe numerous benefits *—Al- 
legiance. A debt how N and honour- 


ably * a 


But i 0 uſeleſs to exclaim againſt thoſe 
who endeavour to diſturb our public tran- 
quillity, unleſs we can invalidate the argu- 
ments on which they build their ref 
tion. This appears no difficult attempt. 
It has been the misfortune of a neighbour- 
ing nation to have been too much under 
the influence of theoriſts ; all the world 
know what men 9wght to be; but the baſis 
of governments ſhould be founded on what, 
men are; and ſuch was the happy and ſo- 
| 7 lid 
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lid e of our own. conſtitution, 2 
- Before any man ought to think of reform- 
ing any part of our government, he ſhould 
de Well aſſured that the perſons to be go- 


verned are reformed : before he ought to 


attempt to. make the government perfect, 
he ſhould be well aſſured of the perfections 
of its ſubjects, leſt increaſed deficiencies 
ſhould be the conſequence of intended 
amendments. A more equal repreſentas 
tion in Parliament, is one of the cries of 
our theoretic reformers. That the inha» 
bitants of England ought to be equally res 
preſented, is a very conciliating doctrine, 
and one that would, if reducible to prac- 
tice, be approved of by every honeſt man; 
but, to any one taking a collective view. 
of humanity in its actual ſtate of exiſtence, 
an equal repreſentation will be found im- 
practicable. Give to every one indiſcrimi- 
| nately the liberty of voting for a member 
of Parliament, and what would be the 
conſequence ? The whole power of elec- 
tion would fall into the hands of the loweſt 
order of the community, and our Houſe 
K * 3 of 
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of 2 would reſerable (which God 
forbid ſhould ever be the caſe) the N ation- 
al Convention of France, | 


Another plea for the turbulence of pre- 
tended reformers, is derived from the pen+ 
ſions and finecures granted by government 

to men apparently undeſerving, and from 

the many poſts of emolument and profit, 
apparently of little importance : theſe they 


would have annihilated. With reſpect to 


the former,—it is well known to all but 
the moſt ignorant, that every political go- 
vernment requires ſecret, concealed, and 
dangerous ſervices, which no one would 
willingly undertake, but from the proſpect 
of permanent advantage. Who is there 
that will pretend to fay, that the- perſons 
enjoying theſe penſions and finecures have 
not rendered their country eſſential and 
laſting ſervices, although the particular 
inſtances may be known only to the King, 
or miniſter who granted the reward? The 
whole nation, perhaps, may be indebted 


to them for a great part of its ſuccets in 
foreign 
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foreign wars, or * the preſent tranquil 
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lity 8 enjoys: : and would A generous, N 
tion wiſh fuch ſervices unrewarded;? > 


6 | With reſßec to the palis of enolumant” 


and profit, apparently of no importance, 


at the diſpoſal of the miniſter, —it may be 


obſerved, that they would be uſeleſs taxes 
on the nation, if a miniſter could at all 


times rely on the virtue and wiſdom of 
repreſentatives for ſupport : but it is a cer- 
tain, although a lamentable truth, that in- 


tereſt is too generally prevalent over prin- 


ciple. Men in public, as well as private 
ſituations, will ſeldom be induced to act 
even according to their principles, unleſs 
it be made their intereſt to do ſo; while 
many will make a temporary facrifice of 


their own inclinations, that the future ex- 
erciſe of them may be made more profit- 
able. This is one of the weakneſſes of 


humanity, to which the beſt of govern- 
ments muſt bend. When a power be diſ- 


covered that can make a whole nation in- 
dividually n an attempt to make its 


7 


govern- 
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government ſo may then. be praQticable; 


but till then, Britons may pride and con- 


tent themſelves with the idea, that their 


own conſtitution an pomp E ery. poſli- 


